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INTRODUCTION
I.	The Earlier Dogmatic Philosophies
The writings of Sextus contain not only an exposition of Scepticism but also a critique of the doctrines of “ the Dogmatists.” The main task of the Sceptic is, in fact, to expose the folly of every form of positive doctrine; and consequently the bulk of these works of Sextus is controversial. Scattered through his pages there are references to almost every known name in the history of ancient Greek thought, and without some previous acquaintance with the main outlines of that history it is hardly possible to appreciate the points or estimate the value of his arguments. Accordingly I give here, for the convenience of the reader, a short summary of the history of Greek philosophy.
1. The Ionian Physicists.—Of the School of Miletus the founder was Thales (circa 600 b.c.). He declared that the fundamental substance of which the world was made is water. His successor, Anaximander (circa 570 b.c.), described that substance as “ the houndless ” (rb awetpov), since out of it were formed “ countless ” (άπειροι) worlds. He regarded this primitive stuff as being in itself indeterminate, or of no one definite quality, and evolving into the forms of earth, fire, etc., by a process of “ separation ” of hot from cold, moist froin “dry, etc. Also lie called his primal sub-
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stance “ divine.” Anaximenes (circa 540.p.c.), like Thales, took one definite element as his primary matter, but chose air, or vapour, ihstead of water. He explained the passage of this into other forins of matter as due to a process of “ condensation and rarefaction.”
2. Heracleiteans and Eleatics.—In chronological order the first of the Eleatic School, Xenophanes of Colophon (area 520 b.c.), comes before Heracleitus. He was less a philosopher than a religious reformer who declaimed against traditional mythology and preached a pantheism which identified the One Universe with God.
As against this Unity of the Eleatic doctrine, which precludes diversity, Heracleitus of Ephesus (circa 490 b.c.) declared that things are never one and the same but continually changing. Reverting to the view of the Milesians, he looked for one primary world-substance and found it in fire; this, as being also mind-stuff, he called “ Reason ” (λόγο?) and God. By a kind of circular process (“ the upward and downward way ”) the primal fire passes through the forms of air, water and earth, and returns to its own nature again. The World is4 ‘ a harmony of opposites ”, since “ War is father of all and king of all,” and conflict lies at the heart of things. “All things are in flux” (πάντα ὺςῖ), and since things have no permanent identity the reports of our senses are delusive, and opposite statements about an object may be equally true or false. In fact, to the eyes of God, life and death, good and evil, and all opposites are identical —there is no dividing line, and they are for ever passing into one another. Thus, as a Dogmatist who dissolves all dogma, Heracleitus is acclaimed by
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the Sceptics as one of the pioneers of their tradition. (Cf. Pyrr. Hyp. i. 210 if.)
Parmenides of Elea (circa 470 Bio.) defended the unitary doctrine of Xenophanes as against the flux doctrine of Heracleitus. In his view “ only Being is,” and change, motion, and Becoming are illusions. The World is a single self-contained Sphere, uncreated and imperishable. In his great poem “ On Nature ” Parmenides calls this “ the Way of Truth ” ; but he follows it up by an account of the World and its constituents on the lines of current physical Science (especially that of the Pythagoreans) which he calls “ the Wa*y of Opinion,” without giving any explanation of how the one “ Way ” can be related to the other.
Zeno of Elea (circa 450 b.c.) supported the doctrine of the Unity of Being by attacking the notions of multiplicity and motion. These notions, he argued, are self-contradictory. As against the possibility of motion he is said to have evolved the arguments known as “ The Achilles ” (and the tortoise) and “ The Flying Arrow.” The kernel of his reasoning is that any quantum (as of space or time) must be regarded either as consisting of a plurality of indivisible units or as itself divisible ad infinitum ; but in the latter case, how can the sum of infinite parts make up a finite whole ? and in the former, the unitary parts of the quantum must themselves be quanta or magnitudes, and as such they cannot be indivisible.
Melissus, the Samian admiral (circa 440 b.c.), likewise taught that Being is One, infinite, uncreate and everlasting, motionless and without void.
Thus, in spite of their metaphysical dogmatism, the
ix
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Eleatics were akin to the Sceptics in so f^r as they rejected the evidence of the senses and criticized the ordinary belief in the phenomenal \Vorld.
3. Fifth-century Pluralists.—Hitherto the Cosmo-logists had attempted to explain the World by assuming either the Unity of its primal substance or its Unity as a static Totality (the Eleatics). And a direct contradiction had arisen between the position of Heracleitus (“ All is in motion ”) and that of Parmenides (“ All is at rest ”). We come next to a number of theorists who—though otherwise divergent—agree in adopting a plurality of primary substances or principles to explain the world. Also, in relation to the, opposing views of Heraclitus and Parmenides, they take up a mediating position.
Empedocles of Agrigentum {circa 450 b.c.) assumed as primary indestructible substances “ four Roots of all things,” viz. the four elements, earth, air, fire and water. He explained all Becoming and change as due to the mixing and unmixing of these elements. As the motive forces effecting these opposite processes he assumed the two rival powers Love and Hate, or Harmony and Discord, which oust each other alternately from control of the World. When Love is in full control, all the “ roots ” are fused together in a compact mass forming the “ Sphere,” which he terms “ a blessed god.” When Hate is in full control, all the “ roots ” are completely separated, each massed apart by itself. But in the world as we know it both forces are in play, so that its constituents are neither wholly in union nor wholly in disunion. The nature of particular things depends upon the proportion of the “ roots ” of which they are composed. As regards knowledge, Empedocles declared that “ like is known
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by like,” fire and water in the eyes (for example) perceiving the fire and water in the objects of sight by means of effluences. He also regarded the blood as the seat of intelligence, it being the best mixture of all the elements. And he shared the Pythagorean belief in the transmigration of souls, saying that he himself had in times past been “ a bush and a bird and a mute sea-fish.”
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (circa 450 b.c.) lived mostly at Athens, where he was intimate with Pericles and Euripides, until he was condemned on a charge of atheism and escaped to Lampsacus. Like Empedocles, he· held that becoming and change are due to composition and decomposition of priitiary indestructible substances: “ Nothing becomes and nothing perishes.” But the primary substances (“ seeds of all things ”) are not merely four but numberless, all existing forms of matter (bone, hair, gold, etc.) being equally ultimate. Originally “ all things were together,” in a chaotic mass of all kinds of matter, then “ Reason (Nous') came and set them in order.” That is Anaxagoras’s most important contribution to philosophy—the introduction of Reason or Intelligence as the Moving Cause and the principle of order and harmony in the world. He described Nous as alone “ unmixed,” and ordering the mixed mass of the world by-setting up in it a vortex motion which disintegrates the mass.and unites like “seeds” of matter with like.
Leucippus of Miletus (?), the first Atomist, was probably a contemporary of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, but we know little that is definite about him. His views w$re developed by Democritus of Abdera (circa 420 b.c.). He held that the World is made up of
xi
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“the Full” and “the Empty,” i.e. of solid,«indivisible molecules of matter, the atoms, and empty space or void. The atoms differ only in size and shape, and the forms and qualities of visible objects depend on their atomic structure. The atoms are supposed to rain down through space and collide with one another owing to the differences in the speed of their movement, their speed varying in proportion to their size. As against Anaxagoras’s doctrine of Nous, the Atomists spoke of “ Necessity ” as the governing force of the World, allowing only mechanical causation. Sensation was explained as due to the reception through ‘* pores ” of “ images ” projected from the atoms of the object perceived ; but the apparent qualities of objects have only “ conventional ” reality, the only true reals being the Atoms and the Void. No clear distinction is made between sense and thought, and we can make no assertion about the truth of sense-objects, since these depend on the state of the percipient and the arrangement of the atoms of which he is composed. Belief in gods is due to the “ linages ” projected by certain anthropomorphic beings who dwell in the air. Knowledge is of two kinds, “ genuine ” and “ dark,” the latter being that derived from the senses, the former that of the understanding which discerns the only real existents, the atoms and the void. Democritus appears also to have named “ Well-being,” or tranquil cheerfulness, as the ethical “ end ” or “ good.” The relation of Democriteanism to Scepticism is discussed by Sextus in Pyrr. Hyp. i. 213 if.
The Pythagoreans.—Pythagoras {area 530 b.c.) was a contemporary of Xenophanes, born at Samos, but mainly resident at Crotona in South Itajy. There he founded a religious Order, and a Way of Life akin
xii
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to that o£ the Orphics in its asceticism, its belief in re-incarnation, and its precepts for the salvation of the soul from its “ body-tomb ” (σῶμα-σἡμα). But nothing is known of Pythagoras himself as scientist or philosopher, and as a philosophy Pythagoreanism seems to date from the fifth, century, its chief exponent being Philolaus (circa 440 b.c.). Thus Pythagoreanism is, in the main, contemporary with the other * * pluralist systems mentioned above. The chief subjects cultivated by the Pythagoreans were mathematics, music, medicine and gymnastics. Their main tenet was “ Things are numbers,” or “ The principles of things are the principles of numbers.” And, as all numbers are either odd or even, the world is made up of opposites, which can be arranged in ten classes. Even numbers are always divisible by 2 and so are named “ Unlimited ”; and 1, being the primary odd number, may be called the “ Limit.” Regarded geometrically, 1 is the point, 2 the line, 3 the plane, 4 the solid. They called 10 (the Decad) the perfect number, as being the sum of the first four numbers (“ theTetractys ”) and thus containing all the elements of number. “ Harmony ” is the principle which unites opposites and resolves cosmical as well as musical discords. The Universe consists of ten bodies (the heaven of fixed stars, the five planets, moon, sun, earth, “ counter-earth”) revolving around the “ central fire ” or cosmic “ hearth ”; it is surrounded by air which it breathes in and out. Its life lasts for a “ Great Year ” (10,000 years), at the end of which it starts anew on the same course ; and in every such period history repeats itself. Soul was defined as a harmony, ajid the virtues identified with special numbers.
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4.	The Fifth-century Sophists.—While the thinkers hitherto mentioned dealt mainly with the world of Nature, the group known as “ Sophists ” were chiefly concerned with Humanity. It was “ the Age of Enlightenment ” in Greece, when old beliefs and customs were being challenged by a new spirit of doubt and inquiry. With the rise of democracy every citizen became a potential politician, and instruction to fit men for public life was in general demand. This demand the Sophists laid themselves out to supply. They were the professional Educators of the public, and what they taught was “ Virtue,” as they called it,
i.e. civic excellence, and the arts which enable a man to succeed in life. And since, for a political career and to achieve success in the law-courts, debating power is of supreme importance, the art of Rhetoric is the most useful aid to “ Virtue ” ; and we find that the Sophists cultivated it in particular. The earliest of the Sophists was Protagoras of Abdera (circa 440 b.c.) who resided for some time at Athens until he was convicted of impiety and had to flee. He is chiefly noted for his dictum—“ Man is the measure of all things ; of what is, that it is; of what is not, that it is not ” (cf Pyrr. Hyp. i. 216 ff.). This means that the individual man is the criterion of truth, and denies that there is any universal standard or any absolute truth. The subjective impressions of each man are true for him, but not necessarily for anyone else. Hence, all opinions are equally true, and falsehood has no meaning, and contradictory statements are both equally credible. But to reject objective truth is also to reject the possibility of knowledge, and this consequence of Protagoreanisni was further developed by the second great Sophist, Gorgias of Leontini
xiv
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(circa 440e.c.). His book “ On the Non-ent or Nature” essayed to prove (1) that nothing exists ; (2) that if anything exists it is incognizable ; (3) that even if cognizable it is incommunicable (cfi. Pyrr. Hyp. ii. 59, 64). In this we see the strongest possible expression of the agnostic tendency and a Scepticism more dogmatic than that of the professed Sceptics of a later age. Another important Sophist was Hippias of Elis, the “ polymath,” who boasted of his ability to give an extempore lecture on any subject, and (like other Sophists) contrasted “ law ” or convention with “ nature ” or instinctive impulse. Of Prodicus of Ceos we. are told that he specialized in linguistics, the precise use of synonyms, and ethical discourses. Other Sophists of the eristic type, who helped to undermine religious belief and to promote intellectual anarchy, were Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, Critias the Athenian (one of “ The Thirty ”), and Diagoras of Melos.
5.	Socrates and the Minor Socratics.—Socrates (469-399 b.c.) was the contemporary of the Sophists and so far akin to them that he held that “ the proper study of mankind is man,” and was a humanist rather than a j^ysicist. But his aim was exactly the reverse of theirs—to establish morality on a sound basis, instead of proclaiming the futility of the moral law. By means of the inductive method and definition he sought to build up a system of conceptual knowledge which should possess objective truth, as contrasted with the merely subjective opinions derived from sense-perception. As an ethical teacher he preached “ well-doing,” or right conduct, as the aim of life, and urged ^elf-knowledge and self-control as things more valuable than any external goods, his most
b
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distinctive doctrine being that of the identity of knowledge and virtue, and of vice and ignorance; for “ no man,” he said, “ is voluntarily wicked.” But there is much uncertainty about the details of the teaching of Socrates, since the “ Socrates ” of the Platonic dialogues is by no means always “ the historic Socrates/’ and the evidence of Xenophon (our other chief authority) does not appear to be altogether trustworthy.
Four “ Minor Socratic ” Schools were formed by the disciples of Socrates. Eucleides of Megara founded the Megaric School in which, it would seem, Socratic tenets were combined with Eleatic doctrines, and the indirect method of proof was developed. Its interest was mainly in logic and dialectic ; and to Eubulides (Eucleides’ successor) is ascribed the invention of many logical puzzles (“ the Liar,” Sorites, etc.). Curiously enough, although Sextus often refers to Diodorus Cronos (circa 300 b.c.), he hardly mentions the earlier Megarics, although many of the Sceptic arguments must have been borrowed from them. The Elean School was founded by Pkaedo of Elis, whose teaching seems to have resembled that of Euclides. It, too, is not referred to by^Sextus. Antisthenes founded -the Cynic School. It subordinated logic and physics to ethics. Virtue, said Antisthenes, is the only good, all else is indifferent and of no account. Virtue is wisdom, self-control and self-sufficiency : the wise man cuts himself free from all earthly interests—pleasure, society, religion; he stands secure in hiinself, above all temptation. And, as in their Ethics, so in their Logic the Cynics stood for individuality and independence. Only identical judgements, they said, are possible ; contradiction is
xvi
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impossible^ and therefore knowledge equally so. Thus they reverted to the Sceptical position of Protagoras and Gorgias. Other notable Cynics were Diogenes (circa 340 b.c.), famed for his blunt coarse speech and his contempt for civilized customs, and Crates (cf. Pyrr. Hyp. i. 72, 153).
The Cyrenaic School was founded by Aristippus of Cyrene, who was succeeded by his daughter Arete, and she by his grandson Aristippus. Later members of the School were Theodoras “ the atheist/’ Anniceris, Hegesias (“ the suasor mortis ”). Like the Cynics, the Cyrenaics concentrated on Ethical theory. The sum-mum honum, they said, is Pleasure, and pleasure consists in “ smooth motion,” pain being “ rough motion,” and the neutral state “ immobility.” These are the three states of consciousness or psychic “ affections ” in which sensation consists and to which knowledge i$ confined. As the causes of these internal states are unknown, knowledge is wholly subjective, and each individual is his own standard of truth—the Protagorean position again. As the end of life is to gain from it the maximum of pleasurable sensations, the “ Wise Man ” of the Cyrenaics is he who best knows how to secure enjoyment from all possible sources, and to ward off discomfort and pain. Like the Cynics, the Cyrenaics stood for “ nature ” as against “ convention/’ but they interpreted nature In a very different way (cf, Pyrr. Hyp. i. 215, Adv, Log. i. 11).
6.	Plato and the Old Academy.—The philosophy of Plato (427-347 b.c.) defies a brief summary. Only a few outstanding points can be mentioned. As against the Sophists* he maintained the possibility of knowledge, and the existence of an objective standard of
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truth ; and by identifying the “ natural*’ with the “rational ” he suppressed the Sophistic appeal from “ law,” or convention, to “ nature.” His theory of knowledge and of Being may be said to be based on a reconciliation of the rival doctrines of Heracleitus and Parmenides. Heracleitus was right in regarding the sense-world as being in a state of continual flux and therefore not a subject of knowledge, but he was wrong in treating it as the only world. Parmenides, too, was right in holding that the world as known must be changeless and self-identical, but he was wrong in trying to force this conception on the phenomenal world. There are, in fact, two distinct worlds and two distinct kinds of apprehension to deal with them. Sensation tells us of the phenomenal and gives rise to “ opinion ” ; Reason and thought deal with objects supersensible. For the content of his “ intelligible ” world Plato is indebted to Socrates’ theory of concepts. The general (Aristotelian) view is that by “ hypostatizing ” these concepts he framed his “ Ideas.” He presents the Ideas as the ultimate Kealities, the only objects of knowledge in the strict sense. The logical method which deals with the Ideas is “ Dialectic,” which combines induction with deduction. The supreme Idea is “ the Good.” In the physical theory of the Timaeus, the “ Demiurge ” (God, or Mind) frames the Universe with a view to the most Good, by means of harmony and proportion. Ethics is interwoven with psychology ; the soul is a whole with three component parts or faculties (rational, spirited, appetitive), and is defined as “ the self-moving ”—the source of all motion. Virtue is the “ goodness ” of the soul both as a ^vhole and iii each of its parts—so that virtue is fourfold (wisdom,
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courage, temperance, justice). Virtue in the State corresponds to that in the individual: each class must be efficient and loyal, and all together must be united in harmony. Thus Plato’s Idealism contemplates the rule of Reason, acting for “ the Best,” in all three spheres—that of the Individual, of the State, and of the Universe. How far it contains a Sceptical element is discussed in Pyrr. Hyp. i. 221 if.
Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, succeeded him as Head of the Academy (347-339 b.c.) and was in turn succeeded by Xenocrates (339-314 b.c.). Both seem to have amalgamated Idealism with the Pythagorean doctrine of Numbers. Polemo (314-270 b.c.) was the next Head of the School. Other noted members, or allies, of the Academy were Heracleides of Pontus, Philip of Opus, Eudoxus of Cnidus, the astronomer, and the Pythagorean mathematician Archytas of Tarentuin. The general character of their teaching was, it seems, in the direction of lowering the standard of the Idealism of Plato and adapting it to the interests of inferior minds. The most gifted of Plato’s disciples was undoubtedly Aristotle, the man who deserted the Academy to found a rival school of his own and to teach a revised Platonism.
7.	Aristotle and the Peripatetics (cf. Pyrr. Hyp. iv. 31, 136, 218).—Aristotle of Stageira (384-322 b.c.) joined the Academy in 367 b.c., and after Plato’s death, &bout 335 b.c., founded a School of his own in the Lyceum at Athens, lecturing as he walked about— whence the name “ Peripatetic ” (“ walking round ”). Aristotle was the great systematizer in all branches of philosophy and science. In his Logical treatises (“ Organon ”) he formulates the “ Categories,” or ten heads of predicables; the rules for the conversion of
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propositions ; the doctrine of the Syllogism, as based on the Laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle; the meaning of Demonstration or Proof as concerned with necessary causes, and how First Principles, or axiomatic truths, are indemonstrable; problematic or imperfect syllogisms ; the various kinds of eristic argument or fallacy. In his Metaphysics he argues, as against Plato, that the Universals, the objects of knowledge, are not separate from the sensibles but in them. The first principles of Being are actuality and potency; and Cause is analysed into four kinds —material, formal, efficient and final. Form is the essence of things, and the object of cognition, and Form plus Matter compose the concrete substance. God is pure actuality, “ thought thinking upon thought,” the primum mobile. In his Physics and Psychology he postulated Ether as a fifth element, and the Earth as stationary in the centre of the Cosmos. Life is the power of self - movement, of which Soul is the principle, it being the “ form ” or “ entelechy ” a of the body. The faculties of Soul are five—nutritive, sensitive, appetitive, locomotive, rational. In sensation we receive “ the form without the matter ” of the percept; and besides the five external senses, each with its proper object, there are three internal senses, memory, imagination, and the central communis sensus, with its seat in the heart, by which we note and compare the several reports of the special senses. As the senses deal with the concrete and individual, so the Intellect deals with the abstract and universal; but though distinctfrom Senseit is dependent on it for its material,
a i.e. actuality or realization of what is otherwise merely “potential.”
xx
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being of «itself a tabula rasa. The intellect is also described as twofold, active and passive. His Ethics is chiefly notable for his doctrine of Virtue as consisting in “ the Mean ” between two extremes, and for his preference of mental to moral virtues. Also, he included bodily goods (health, wealth, pleasure) as well as virtue in his description of the ethical “ End ” (“ Happiness ”). In his Political Theory he rejects Plato’s communism and abolition of private property, and regards the State as a means for the moral advancement of the citizens and as the guardian of justice. He also wrote treatises on biology and aesthetics and rhetoric.
Theophrastus was Head of the Peripatetic School from 322 to 287 b.c., when he was succeeded by Strato, and he in turn by Lyco (269-225 b.c.). They, and other leading Peripatetics—such as Dicaearchus, the historian, and Aristoxenus, the musician—culti-. vatedthe special sciences rather than the metaphysical and logical aspects of Aristotelianism, and empirical interests tended to outweigh theoretical in the later history of the School.
II.	The Later Dogmatists
On its theoretical and constructive side the philosophical movement which culminated in the architectonic systems of Plato and Aristotle came to an abrupt end. The philosophic Epigoni of the post-Aristotelian age showed less breadth of vision and but little originality of mind: the glory had departed from Israel. This was, no doubt, partly due to the depressing social and political conditions which prevailed in the Greekspeaking world during the third and following cen-
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turies. These conditions tended to make m$n concentrate their thoughts on purely human interests—the welfare, destiny, salvation of the individual—to the neglect of the other departments of philosophy and science. In so far as they were cultivated at all, those other departments came to be treated merely as the handmaids of Ethics, thus reviving the mainly humanistic attitude of the Sophists. Philosophy, in fact, became the substitute for an out-of-date and exploded Religion, and had for its aim, not the attainment of objective truth, but the provision of a subjective spiritual salvation from the manifold ills of life. Its task was no longer theoretical, but the very practical and urgent one of supplying distressed humanity with ** arms against a sea of troubles,” with shield and buckler against “ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” Truth was now a matter for the heart rather than the head ; philosophy, like faith, was to be judged by its “ works ” ; it was bound to be pragmatical. To meet this situation two great Dogmatic systems were evolved, the Epicurean and the Stoic, and, to counter them, the system of the Sceptics. These three were contemporaneous, all dating from the end of the fourth century b.c.
1. The Epicureans. — Epicurus of Samos (341-270 b.c.) founded his School in his garden (hence “ the Garden School '*) at Athens in 306 b.c. Epicurus reverted to Democritus for his Physics, and to Aristippus for his Ethics, being both an Atomist and a Hedonist, In his physical theory he followed Democritus closely, except in explaining the collision of atoms as due to slight arbitrary deviations from the straight line in their downward coursev The Soul, he said, is material, composed (as are the gods) of a
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finer sort «of atoms, and mortal. Sensation, with its immediate evidence (ενὰργεια), is the only criterion of truth; it is effected by effluent images (εἴδωλα, ἀπορροαί) from the external objects impinging on the sense-organs. The aggregation of several sensations forms the notion or concept (πρόληψις), and from notions arise opinion (δὁξχ) and conviction (νπόληψις). This theory of knowledge constitutes “ Canonic,” the Epicureans’ name for Logic. Physics and Logic were regarded as subordinate to Ethics, and in Ethics Epicurus, like Aristippus, held that the Good is Pleasure, but he defined pleasure rather differently— not as a satisfying “ smooth motion ” but as a state of rest, “ painlessness,” or absence of all unsatisfied desire, or “ unperturbedness ” (αταραξία). Also he regarded freedom from mental distress, fear and prejudice, as even more important than bodily satisfaction ; and it is the task of the “ Wise Man ” (φρόνιμος), by means of a kind of hedonistic calculus, to estimate the comparative value of the different kinds of pleasurable affections (πάθη) so as to win for himself the maximum of mental satisfaction and repose throughout his life. Virtue, and the special virtues, are of value only in so far as they contribute to this end. Right and wrong become matters of merely subjective feeling. Religion was abolished as the cause of intolerable mental “ perturbation,” and the gods were banished to the intermundia. Lucretius’s great poem De Rerum Natura is our most complete exposition of Epicureanism.
2.	The Stoics.—Zeno of Citium, in Cyprus (350-258 B.c.), started his School about 305 b.c. in the “ Painted Porch ” (crrogL 'ποικίλη) at Athens—whence the name “ Stoic.” He was succeeded by Cleanthes, author of
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the famous “ Hymn to Zeus,” who, in «turn, was followed by Chrysippus of Cilicia (280-206 b.c.), who systematized the doctrines of the School. With Panaetius of Rhodes (180-111 b.c.), Posetdonius of Apainea (130-46 b.c.), and the later Stoics,the system tended to become more eclectic, with infiltrations of Peripatetic and Academic doctrine. The main tenets of Stoicism were briefly these :—
In Physics they reverted to Heracleiteanism, and taught a materialistic monism. All that exists is corporeal: only body can act on body, therefore God is as much corporeal as the world, the soul as the body. The primal world-stuff is Fire, which by the-“ upward and downward way ” transforms itself into the other elements and produces the Cosmos, until finally, at the end of the “ Great World-Year,” it returns to its original form in the World-Conflagration (ἐνπόρωσis); and this cyclical process of evolution goes on for ever. This primary matter has two aspects, active and passive: as “ artistic fiery vapour ” it is the Soul of the World, Eeason (λόγος), Thought, Destiny, God. Hence the World, though wholly material, is rational: because governed and permeated by Logos (the divine “ Word ”) it exhibits order, harmony and beauty, as the artistic products of creative design. But the Logos is also the Cosmic Law, which binds all things in the rigid nexus of cause and effect, the bonds of Destiny (ειμαρμένη). Hence, too, there can be no freedom of the Will for the individual. The Divine Logos contains all the “ seminal Logoi,” which are the active reproductive principles in all living creatures. Of the four elements, fire and air were contrasted as “ active ” with earth and water as “ ppssive,” and the forms and qualities of things were explained as
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due to the action of air or “ aeriform tension ” (τόνο?). The unity of inorganic objects was ascribed to “ condition ” (e'£is), of plants to “ nature ” (φίστὴ, of animals to “ soul ” (ψνχή). The souls of living creatures are parts of the Cosmic Soul, and consist of hot vapour or “ spirit ” (πνεὑμα).	Human souls (or at
least those of the Wise) persist after death until the Ecpyrosis. The Soul has eight parts or faculties, viz. the five senses, the vocal, the generative, and the hegemonic or ruling. To this “ Regent Part ” all the rest are attached, it being their source of motion, with its seat in the heart, whence the pneuma radiates to the v-arious local organs. It is in the “ Regent Part,” too, that perception (presentations and impulses) takes place.
For their Logic the Stoics were mainly indebted to Aristotle. They subdivided Logic into Rhetoric and Dialectic. All knowledge comes through the senses, the mind being a tabula rasa upon which sense-impressions are made. The “presentation*’(φαντασία) is defined as “ an affection (πάθο$) arising in the soul ” or “an impression (τὑπωσις) on the soul” (Zeno) or “ an alteration in the soul ” (Chrysippus). Of these presentations some coine through the senses, others are mental. How are we to distinguish between trustworthy and untrustworthy presentations ? What is the Criterion of truth ? Here we coine to the most distinctive feature of the Stoic doctrine. The Criterion, they said, is to be found in the subjective reaction of the percipient. If the presentation is true, proceeding from a real object, it wins the “ assent ” or approbation (συγκατάθεσή) of the percipient such an “ apprehensive presentation ” (καταληπτική φαντασία) constitutes the Criterion. In
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.the development of knowledge they distinguished four stages—sense-perception (αἷσθηστὴ, memory ίμι/ἡμη) or retained presentation of an absent object, experience (Ιμπειρία) formed by a plurality of like memories, notions (ἕννοιαι). “ Notions ” may be either involuntary—termed “ common notions ” or “ concepts ” (προλἡγετὴ—or voluntary, due to the reflex action of the mind. The “ concept ” is defined as “ the natural notion of universals/’ The reasoning faculty (λόγος) deals with “ notions,” and all notions, as substances, are corporeal. The concepts were classified under four heads, the Stoic Categories, viz. substance (υποκείμενον), essential quality (τό ποιον), accidental quality (πω? εχου),relation (πρός τί πως εχον). These they called “ highest universals ” or summa genera (τα γενικώτατα), and of these the first is also termed Being. In order to include also Non-being, another, still higher, category was postulated—■ “ Something ” (τί τι). All qualities, as gaseous currents (πτεὑματα), are corporeal; but essential or intrinsic qualities or “ states ” (l£eis) are distinguished from imported or accidental qualities or “ conditions ” (σχἔτιυς). Under “ relation ” are classed all attributes which imply a connexion between co-existing objects.
In their Ethics the Stoics followed the Cynics, declaring Virtue to be the only Good, and presenting the Ideal “ Sage ” as the embodiment of virtue. Like all the post-Aristotelian Schools they regarded Ethics as the crown of their philosophy to which Physics and Logic were merely adjuncts, since Ethics deals with the one thing needful—human happiness and the rules for its attainment. Happiness—the End (tkXoi) or Good—they defined as “ Living in conformity with Nature ” (ὑμολογουμίνως rrj φὑτει),
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or without contravening the Cosmic “ Law ” which is Right Reason (λόγος), which means obeying God or Necessity. This subj ection to the Law of the Logos is ultimately unavoidable, since “ volentem fata ducunt, nolentem trahunt.” Action in accordance with “ Nature ” is Virtue, which does not admit of increase or decrease and is termed a “ disposition ” (δνὶθεστὴ rather than a “ state ” (e£is). The four virtues— wisdom, temperance, justice, courage—are defined as four forms of knowledge. Between the extremes of virtue and vice there is no middle state ; but an important distinction was made between three classes of conduct—perfect moral actions (κατορθώματα), “ becoming ” actions or “ duties ” (καθήκοντα), “ undutiful ” or sinful actions (παρά rb καθήκον). The first kind is peculiar to the Stoic “ Sage,” the second proper for those “ progressing ” towards wisdom (ττροκ6τΓτοντ€ζ). As the only “ goods ” are the virtues and the only “ evils ” their opposite vices, there is a large class of things which come under neither of these heads : these “ neutral ” things— such as life, health) wealth, beauty, pleasure, and their opposites—are, strictly speaking, “ indifferent ” (αδιάφορα). But, even so, they differ in value and were divided into two classes, “ the desirable and preferred ” (προηγ/ὡνα), and “ the undesirable and unpreferred ” (ἀποπροηγμἶνα). Non-rational affections are the “ passions ” or emotions (πάθη), of which there are four kinds—one being of the body, viz. involuntary sensuous feeling, and the other of the soul, viz. the rational emotion of the Sage, natural and involuntary states which are harmless, and vicious or morbid einotions. In all such mental passions there is an element of intellect and will as well as of feeling.
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The primary passions are four—desire, fear, pain and pleasure; and one definition of passion is “ an excessive impulse.” To give way to such an impulse is to “ assent ” to it, or approve of it by a perverted act of judgement, and hence “ passions ” were called “ judgements ” by Chrysippus. The root of evil passions is “ intemperance,” “ a defection of the whole mind from right Reason,” and their fruits are the diseases of the soul we call vices and sins. The Ideal Wise Man or Sage, being moved only by rational emotions, is said to be “ passionless ” (απαθής). In him virtue and wisdom are personified. He only is happy and at peace with himself, unperturbed by-fightings without or fears within, indifferent to externals, self-sufficient and self-controlled, master of his fate and captain of his soul. Their portrait of the Ideal Sage is one of the features of Stoicism which attracted world-wide attention, alike from critics and admirers of the School. Horace alludes to the sapiens more than once in his Satires, e.g. ii. 7.83 ff. :
quisnam igitur liber ? sapiens sibi qui imperiosus, quem neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent, responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus.
Of “ the Wise ” it was said also that all were friends of all and that they had all things in common and that the whole world was their city and their home (whence the term “ cosmopolitan ”). They form one of the two classes into which mankind is divided— the “ good ” (σπουδαίοι) and the “ bad ” (φανΧοι), the sheep and the goats. Here again we note the ingrained ethical dualisin of the Stoic sjsetem. The “ bad,” the poor in virtue, we have always with us,
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a multitude whom no man can number, but where shall wisdom be found and who exactly are the truly “ wise ” ? Socrates, they said, and Antisthenes and Diogenes approximated to the Ideal, but the perfect Sage is nowhere discoverable upon the earth ; either, then, he had his being in the far-off Golden Age or he remains for ever a " pattern laid up in the heavens.” I have enlarged thus much upon the details of Stoic doctrine because it is the type of Dogmatism which the Sceptics criticized most frequently and most severely. We pass on now to the Sceptics themselves.
III.	Scepticism and the Sceptics
A “ Sceptic,” in the original sense of the Greek term, is simply an “ inquirer ” or investigator. But inquiry often leads to an impasse, and ends in incredulity or despair of a solution, so that the “inquirer” becomes a “ doubter” or a “ disbeliever,” and Scepticism receives its usual connotation. All down the history of Greek philosophy we have found traces of sceptical thought in the repeated discrediting of sense-perception and the frequent insistence on the folly of vulgar opinion. But, with the exception of Sophists like Protagoras and Gorgias, all the philosophers agreed in assuming that truth existed and that knowledge of it was possible. When Scepticism was revived and reorganized under the name of “ Pyrrhonism ” its main task was to challenge this assumption and to maintain, if not the impossibility of knowledge, at least the impossibility of positively affirming its possibility. Its watchword was * * Suspend judgement.”·
The history of Scepticism, as a definite tradition or
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“ School,” may conveniently be divided» into four periods or stages, viz. :
(1)	Practical Scepticism of Pyrrho of Elis (circa 360-
275	B.c.), and his pupil Timon of Phlius (circa 315-225 b.c.).
(2)	Critical Scepticism and probabilism of the New
Academy—Arcesilas of Pitane (circa 315-241 b.c.) and Carneades of Cyrene (circa 213-129 b.c.). This ended in the Eclecticism of Philo and Antiochus (oh. 69 b.c.).
(3)	Pyrrhonism revived, systematized and developed
dialectically by Aenestdemus (circa 100-40 b.c.) and Agrippa (? first century a.d.).
(4)	Final development of Empiric Scepticism, cul-
minating in Sextus Empiricus (circa 160-210
A.D.).
A brief account of each of these stages must here suffice.
1.	Pyrrho of Elis—in spite of some later traditions about him—was probably not at all a full-blown Sceptic, but rather a moralist of an austere and ascetic type—as Cicero represents him (Acad. Pr. ii. 130, JDe Fin. iv. 43, 49)—who cultivated insensibility to externals and superiority to environment. Probably he derived from Democritus a deep distrust of the value of sense-perception, but otherwise he seems to have been imbued with dogmatism, though it was the dogmatism of the will rather than of the intellect. We may fairly assume that the causes which led to the Scepticism of Pyrrho and his immediate followers were twofold—firstly, the intellectual confusion which resulted from the number of conflicting«doctrines and rival schools, and secondly, the political confusion
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and social »chaos which spread through the Hellenic world after Alexander’s death, together with the new insight into strange habits and customs which was given by the opening up of the East. The natural result of the situation at the close of the fourth century was to shake men’s belief in tradition and custom, to dissolve the old creeds and loyalties, and to produce the demand for a new way of salvation in the midst of a crumbling world. Pyrrho, it would seem, shared this attitude, and stood out as the apostle of disillusionment. He would not seek or promise “ happiness,” in the usual sense of the word, but he sought and taught the negative satisfaction of freedom from care and worry by the cultivation of a neutral, non-committal attitude towards all the problems of life and thought. In self-defence he sought refuge within himself, there to achieve a self-centred “ apathy ” which his disciples were to acclaim, under the name of “ ataraxy,” as the Chief End of Man. Probably, then, the main, if not the only, interest of Pyrrho was in the ethical and practical side of Scepticism as the speediest cure for the ills of life.
Timon of Phlius -spent the», latter part of his long life at Athens. In bis earlier days he is said to have sat under Stilpo at Megara, as well as under Pyrrho at Elis. His admiration for the latter was unbounded, although it would seem that he did not copy his ascetic habits too closely. He was a voluminous writer of both prose and poetry—epics, tragedies, satires—but only a few fragments of two of his works have survived, viz. the “ Images ” or “ Illusions ” (Ινδαλμοί), and the “ Silli ” or “ Lampoons ” (Σιλλοι). The latter evidently became very popular because of its mordant wit. It consisted of three books, all deriding the
VOL. i
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professors of philosophy, and written in hexameters in the Homeric style, beginning thus :
Come now, listen to me, ye polypragmatical Sophists.
The second and third books were in the form of a dialogue between Timon and Xenophanes, in which the latter expresses his contempt for nearly all the rival schools of thought. It appears, then, that the only philosophers for whom Timon entertained any respect were the Eleatics, Democritus and Protagoras —the most severe critics of knowledge in the form of sense-perception. This exposure of the futility of philosophizing served to support the indifferentist attitude of Pyrrho ; and Timon by his writings (for Pyrrho wrote nothing) popularized the Sceptical view that the way to make the best of life is to eschew dogma and to cultivate mental repose. It is probably a mistake of Sextus (Adv. Math. iii. 2, vi. 66) to ascribe to Timon formal argumentation concerning “ hypotheses ” and the “ divisibility of time,” considering his ridicule of dialectic and his avoidance of “ the strife of tongues ” ; and it is very doubtful whether he (or Pyrrho) invented or used any of the technical vocabulary of Scepticism (e.g. “ Suspension,” “No more,” “ Equipollence ”) which is commonly ascribed to him or his master.
2. Scepticism in the Neiv Academy (cf, Pyrr. Hyp. i. 220 flu),—With Arcesilas Scepticism entered upon a new stage of development. It ceased to be purely practical, and became mainly theoretical. Arcesilas succeeded Crates as Head of the Academy about 270 b.c. He appears to have been influenced by the Megarics as well as by Pyrrho, and was eminent as a dialectician and controversialist. Hf!s delight was
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to argue in utramque partem, and balance argument against argument; and he took up the position that to know we know is an impossibility, and to seek for absolute truth an absurdity. His polemic was chiefly directed against the Stoic epistemology and its doctrine of the “ apprehensive presentation ” as the “ Criterion.” He maintained that we can “ assent ” to no sense-impression as carrying conviction and indubitably true, and that the objective realities are consequently incognizable, and we can only “ suspend judgement ” about them, unless we content ourselves with fallible “ opinion ” instead of scientific “ knowledge.” But the Stoic “ Sage ” never “ opines ” ; neither can he “ know ” ; therefore he must suspend judgement and turn Sceptic. False and true presentations are indistinguishable : no valid criterion exists : we have no guide but opinion, and we can only think, believe, and act in accordance with what seems reasonable (εύλογον) or probably right. Thus, while Pyrrho had renounced and Timon flouted the Dogmatics, Arcesilas started the practice of refuting them scientifically and systematically, and earned thereby the abuse of Timon for his lapse from pure Pyrrhonism.
Carneades of Cyrene, like Arcesilas and Pyrrho, left no writings, but his views were preserved by his disciple Cleitomaehus (Hasdrubal). He was a brilliant teacher, a formidable dialectician, and perhaps the most talented philosopher of the post-Aristotelian period. His energies were mainly devoted to negative criticism of the theories of the Dogmatists, especially the Stoics. He resumed and developed the arguments with which Arcesilas had attacked the Stoic theory of knowledge, ^tnd which Chrysippus had, in the meanwhile, attempted to rebut. Neither the senses nor
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the reason, he argued, can supply any infallible “ criterion there is no specific difference between false “ presentations ” and true: beside any true presentation you can set a false one which is in no wise different. The dreamer, the drunkard, the madman have illusions of the truth of which they are convinced: you see two eggs or two hairs and cannot tell the one from the other : you cannot distinguish the true impression from the false, or assert that the one rather than the other is produced by a real object. It is in vain, then, to look to the senses for certainty ; and it is equally vain to look to the reason since it (as the Stoics held) is wholly dependent on the senses and based on experience. Logic, the product of the reasoning faculty, is discredited because of the number of insoluble fallacies for which it is responsible—such as “ The Liar ” (“ The Cretan says 4 I lie ’: is he a liar ?	“ The Cornutus ” (“ Have you shed your
horns—yes or no ? ”), “ The Sorites ” or Chain-argument (“ How many grains make a heap ? Take 10,20,30, etc., away, is it still a heap ? ”). Chrysippus when confronted with the Sontes in a dialectical discussion is said to have called a halt and refused to answer, thus giving in to the Sceptic by “ suspending judgement.” Reason is thus found to be as fallible as sensation, and certitude impossible.
Carneades also attacked the Ethical system of the Stoics, exposing their inconsistency in saying that Virtue is directed to choosing the prime objects of natural desire while denying to these objects the name of “ good.” He criticized also their Theology, their doctrines of the Divine Nature, of Providence, of Divination and Prophecy. The Stoics were fond of appealing to the consensus gentium, or the universal
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belief in The existence of the gods : Cameades ridiculed that appeal. For how do we know that the belief is universal ? And why appeal to the multitude who—the Stoics tell us—are all fools ? why call in ignorance as judge ? And as to divination and prognostication, they rest on no principles of science but are mere quackery and tricks of the trade. The God of the Stoics is an incredible Being because he is composed of contradictory attributes. If He is to be infinite, omniscient, all-good, and imperishable, He cannot be either composite or corporeal or animate or rational or virtuous—all such qualities belonging to objects’ which lie in the sphere of becoming and perishing. In support of their theory of Providence the Stoics brought forward evidences of design in Nature. Carneades retorted by quoting cases of snake-bites and wrecks at sea. Reason, said the Stoics, is a gift of Providence to man : why then, replied Carneades, did not Providence see to it that the majority were endowed with a “ right reason ” instead of one that only enables them to outdo the brutes in brutishness ? Only a few possess right reason; so the Stoic God must be miserly in his gifts !
In all this the position of Carneades is purely agnostic. He does not wish to affirm a negative, but merely to show up the untenability of the Stoic dogmas, and to reassert as regards all departments of knowledge the impossibility of attaining absolute certitude. When the pretentious structure of the Stoics had been thus riddled by the arrows of Carneades, their Ideal Sage must have appeared but as a figment to on any, and their anthropomorphic Deity as an incredible bundle of contradictions.
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But there was a constructive as well as a destructive side to the teaching of Carneades. He took over, modified, and developed the theory of Arcesilas that, despite the impossibility of objective knowledge, a sufficient ground for practical choice and action might be found in the “ reasonable ” (εύλογον) or subjectively satisfying. He granted to the Stoics that some sense-impressions or opinions seem to the percipient superior to others, and this apparent superiority provided a sufficient reason for preference and consequential action. Impressions being thus subjectively distinguishable, judgements may be graded in value as more or less “ persuasive ” or “ probable ** (πιθανοί). Carneades then classified presentations in this way: (1) the apparently false ; (2) the apparently true, which are of three grades—(a) the probable in itself; (b) the probable and “ uncontradicted ” (i.e. by accompanying conditions—απερίσπαστος) ; (c) the probable and uncontradicted and “closely scrutinized” or “tested” (δάξωδευμευη). These apparently true impressions produce varying degrees of “ conviction ” and deserve proportionate “ assent ” (σνγκοπόθειμὴ of a relative kind—the only kind of assent possible for the Sceptic who denies that objective certitude is attainable. In connexion with this doctrine of “ probabilism ” Carneades defended human freedom, in “ assent,” choice and action, as against the determinism of the Stoics with their rigid theory of Destiny and Necessity ; and he subjected their doctrine on this subject to a searching criticism which exposed its inherent inconsistency.
With Carneades the dialectical Scepticism of the New Academy came to an end. His successors, Philo of Larissa (ob. circa 80 b.c.) and Antiochus of Ascalon
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(ob. 69 b.c.% surrendered his theory of nescience, and reverted to a more dogmatic position. Both were Eclectics—Antiochus so much so that he asserted the harmony, if not the practical identity, of the doctrines of the Academy with those of the Peripatetics and Stoics, and his teaching was a curious amalgam of them all. This tendency to doctrinal conflation continued to characterize the philosophers of the succeeding generations till the rise of Neoplatonism, excepting only those attached to the Epicurean School and the Later Sceptics.
3.	The first of the “ Later Sceptics,” who revived the original “ Pyrrhonism,” was Aenesidemus, a younger contemporary of Antiochus. Cnossus in Crete may have been his birthplace, Alexandria was where he taught. Though originally an Academic, he denounced Arcesilas and Carneades as dogmatists in disguise rather than true Sceptics, since we cannot know that knowledge is impossible. His treatise Pyrrhonean Discourses consisted of eight books in which he explained Ms dissent from the New Academy, and criticized in detail the logic, ethics, and physics of Stoicism. In another work, Introductory Outline of Pyrrhonism, he set forth his famous “ Ten Tropes,” or “ Modes ” of procedure, for the refuting of Dogmatism in all its forms. Apparently the order in which they are drawn up was not fixed, since Sextus’s order differs from that of Diogenes Laertius ; nor does it seem to be governed by any logical principle. The Tropes themselves merely formulate arguments in favour of the relativity of knowledge, borrowed from earlier Sceptical teachers— Sophists, Magarics, Academics ; and, as Lotze says,a
a Logic, jxi* i. § 310 (English translation).
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“ The ten tropes, or logical grounds of "doubt, all come to this, that sensations by themselves cannot discover to us what is the nature of the object which excites them.”
Besides these ten Tropes, Aenesidemus (in his Pyrrkonean Discourses, bk. 5) summarized the arguments against causality and current theories of “ cause ” in his “ Eight (Aetiological) Tropes.” These form a list of fallacious methods of reasoning about “ cause.” His objections rest mainly on the assumption that “ cause ” is a thing in itself, and causality a real objective quality inherent therein.
Similarly be attacked the Stoic and Epicurean doctrine of “ Signs ” (σημεῖα), or “ effects ” which point back to “ causes,” arguing that no phenomenon can safely be regarded as a “ sign,” because “ doctors differ ” in interpreting symptoms.
But, to judge by several remarks of Sextus, Aenesidemus was not consistent in his Scepticism. We are told that he regarded “ the Sceptic system (ᾶγωγἣ) as a road leading to the Heracleitean philosophy, on the ground that the (Sceptic) view that opposites apparently belong to the same object is prefatory to the (Heracleitean) view that they really so belong.” We are told also that he held that the primary world-principle is air, which he identified with time and number ; and that he explained the origin of the world in all its variety from this unitary substance by supposing it to be receptive of opposite qualities, and every whole self-identical in all its parts. He is also said to have reduced the six kinds of motion distinguished by Aristotle, and the ten of Plato, to two, viz. locomotion and alteration or transformation;
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and a peculiar theory of Soul, or reason (θιἄνοια), is ascribed to him, according to which the reason exists outside the body and is somehow inspired so that it can act from within through the senses. With the theory of reason as external, and therefore not individualized but “ common ” (κοινή), like the “ Logos ” of Heracleitus, is connected the further theory, ascribed to Aenesidemus, that some phenomena appear alike to all men “ in common/’ while others appear different to different percipients, and that the former class are “ true,” the latter “false”— universality of experience thus being the “ Criterion ” of truth. *
How we are to reconcile this hybrid dogmatism with the undoubted Pyrrhonism of Aenesidemus is a puzzling question which has much exercised the historians of philosophy. It has been suggested that Sextus has misunderstood or misrepresented Aenesidemus; or that Aenesidemus did ultimately pass over from the Sceptical to the Dogmatic position; or that his apparent Dogmatism can be explained away as no real surrender of Scepticism but rather an unconscious yielding to the Eclectic influences of his intellectual environment. None of these suggestions seems wholly satisfactory; but perhaps the least difficult supposition is that Sextus is unintentionally misrepresenting Aenesidemus by a loose use of language when he ascribes the dogmas mentioned above to “ Aenesidemus and his followers ” (ol περί τον Αἵνησί-8ημον). If so, we may suppose that while Aenesidemus may have given a start to the dogmatizing tendency by enlarging on the points of similarity between Scepticism and Heradeiteanism and claiming Heracleitus as a forerunner, certain of his adherents
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pushed that tendency to excess and indulged in an Eclectic dogmatism, after the fashion of Antiochus, which blended Scepticism with Heracleitean and Stoic doctrine.
Of the successors of Aenesidemus we know no more than the names until we come to Agrippa, about a century later. To him is attributed the presentation of Sceptical theory in “ five Tropes,” which are briefly these : (1) Based on the conflict among opinions (o από τής διαφωνίας); (2) Every proof requires a fresh proof in endless regress (ο είς άπειρον εκβάλλων) ; (3) Based on the relativity of perceptions (ὀ άπο τον προς τι τρόπος); (4) Proof must not presuppose unproved premisses (6 υποθετικός); (5) Reasoning involves a vicious circle (6 διάλληλος τρόπος). Of these (1) and (3) resume and sum up the former “ ten Tropes,” which exhibited the fallibility of the senses and the relativity of perceptual knowledge ; while (2), (4) and (5) are directed against the Aristotelian theory of “ immediate ” axioms (αμεσα) and the possibility of logical demonstration.
Agrippa was followed by Zeuxippus, Zeuxis, and Antiochus, who remain mere names, though we may suppose that they adhered to the tradition of dialectical Scepticism.
4.	The last stage in the history of Greek Scepticism is marked by its alliance with medical empiricism (cf. Pyrr. Hyp. i. 236 th). Menodotus of Nicomedia and Theodas appear to have been the first of these medical Sceptics, and we may date them about a.d. 150. Galen criticizes the views of both regarding medicine and natural science. Herodotus of Tarsus, who succeeded Menodotus, is thought to have belonged to the “ pneumatic ” rather than to the
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“ empiric*” school of medicine ; but in any case he was the teacher of Sextus Empiricus.
To one or other of the foregoing Sceptics we may probably attribute two further developments of doctrine, viz. a further reduction of the “ Tropes ” to two (arguing against the possibility of either immediate or mediate certitude), and a new distinction between “ commemorative ” {mνομνησ-τικα) and “ indicative ” (ενδεικτικά) “ signs ” (cf, Pyrr. Hyp.
ii. 99).
Sextus Empiricus {circa a.d. 200) is our main authority for the history and doctrine of the Sceptic School. We knovtf that he was a Greek physician and that he succeeded Herodotus as Head of the School, but we know little else about the details of his life. He seems to have resided for some time in Rome, and to have been acquainted with Athens and Alexandria. Although named “ Empiricus ” he seems to imply that he adhered rather to the “ methodic ” than to the “ empiric ” tradition in medicine. His surviving works are three—(1) “ Outlines (υποτυπώσεις) of Pyrrhonism ” in three books;	(2) Against the
Dogmatists ” in five books,—1 and 2 “ Against the Logicians,” 3 and 4 “ Against the Physicists,” 5 “ Against the Ethicists ”; (3) “ Against the Schoolmasters ” in six books—a book each against Grammarians, Rhetors, Geometers, Arithmeticians, Astrologers, Musicians, in this order. Other works ascribed to hiin are a treatise “ On the Soul ” and “ Notes on Medicine.”
Of the surviving works the Hypotyposes, or “ Outlines,” is a kind of summary of Scepticism, the first book stating and defending the Sceptic position, and the other two books attacking the Dogmatic position.
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The other two works are usually put together as a whole under the title Adversus Mathematicos—which we might construe “ Against the Professors of all Arts and Sciences,”—and they resume and expand the critical and polemical arguments of books 2 and 3 of the “ Outlines.”
Probably there is but little original matter in these works. Sextus was mainly a compiler: he drew freely on the writings of his predecessors, especially Aene-sidemus, Cleitomachus (for Carneades), and Meno-dotus. He was evidently interested in the history of thought, and provides us with much valuable information about the earlier Schools, although he is not wholly reliable. He writes mostly in a plain, dry-style, enlivened but rarely by touches of humour. As a controversialist he studies fairness by quoting the opponent’s own views, often at great length ; but he wearies the reader by his way of piling argument upon argument for the mere sake of multiplying words —bad argument and good heaped together indiscriminately. Obviously his books are not intended to be works of art, but rather immense arsenals stored with all the weapons of offence and defence of every conceivable pattern, old and new, that ever were forged on the anvil of Scepticism by the hammer blows of Eristic dialecticians. From these storehouses the Sceptic engaged in polemics may choose his weapon to suit his need ; for (as Sextus naively observes) the Sceptic is a “ philanthropic ” person who spares his adversary by using against him only the minimum of force necessary to bowl him over, so that the weakest and most flimsy arguments have their uses as well as the weightiest. Or is Sextus here the veiled humorist ?
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IV.	Text and Editions
The text of Sextus is derived from two main sources —the Greek Manuscripts and a Latin Translation. For the Hypotyposes the most important mss.—as described by the latest editor, Mutschmann—are :
M = Monac. gr. 439, late fourteenth century, containing Pyrr, Hyp.
L — Lain*. 81.11, dated Ain. 1465, containing all the works of Sextus.
E =Parisinus 1964, late fifteenth century, containing all Sextus (plus διαλέξεις).
A =Parisinus 1963, dated 1534, containing all Sextus (plus 3taAe£eis).
B =Berol. Phill. 1518, dated 1542, nearly a duplicate of A.
Of these, the last three seem to be closely akin, so that we have three main lines of ms. tradition, derived from the same Archetype, viz. M, L, and EAB.
T denotes (in Mutschmann’s notation, which is here followed) the Latin Translation, which is preserved in the ms. known as Parisinus lat. 14700 (fol. 83-132). It contains the whole of Sextus except for two omissions, viz. p. 51,11-26, and p. 145, 3-160, 20. As it was first brought to light by C. Jonrdain in 1888, earlier editors were ignorant of its existence, and it is only in the latest Teubner edition that its readings are reported. The Teubner editor, H. Mutschmann, dates it in the thirteenth century, and regards it as equal in importance to any of the Greek mss., and derived from an independent Archetype.
There are three early editions of Sextus—by P.
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and J. Chouet (Geneva, 1621); by J. A.. Fabricins (Leipzig, 1718), incorporating the Latin version by H. Stephens (Paris, 1562), as well as additional Notes ; by I. Bekker (Berlin, 1842), giving the text and index only. The first volume of the Teubner edition (containing Pyrr. Hyp.) was published in 1912, the second volume in 1914.
A literal German version of the three books of Pyrr. Hyp., with an Introduction and useful Notes, by E. Fappenheim, appeared in 1877 (Leipzig); and an English version of Pyrr. Hyp., book i., is included in M. Patrick’s volume Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism (Cambridge, 1899) · The latest considerable contribution to the textual criticism of Sextus is Werner Heintz’s Studien zu Sextus Empiricus (Halle, 1932).
Or the three works of Sextus mentioned above (p. xli) the present volumes are planned to include the first two only—namely/4 Outlines of Pyrrhonism ” in vol. i. and “ Against the Dogmatists ” in vols. ii. and iii. The third treatise (“ Against the Schoolmasters ”) is omitted as containing but little of genuine philosophical or scientific interest or importance that has not already been fully expounded in one or other of the previous treatises.
The text in these volumes is based on that of Bekker. Bekker, it may be noted, omitted both the Tables of Contents prefixed to the several books in the mss. and the corresponding Chapter-headings, although the earlier editors had retained both. In these volumes the Chapter-headings are restored, for the convenience of the reader, while the Tables of Contents are, after Bekker, omitted, as a superflpous duplication.
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INTRODUCTION
In addition to the accounts of Greek Scepticism given in the standard Histories of Ancient Philosophy, attention may be drawn to the special treatment of the subject in The Greek Sceptics by N. MacColl (1869); Les Sceptiques grecs by V. Brochard (1887), copious and clear ; Die Geschichte des griechischen Skeptizismus by A. Goedeckemeyer (1905), good for details; Stoic and Epicurean by R. D. Hicks (1910), chapters 8 and 10; Stoics and Sceptics by E. Be van (1913), less detailed, but scholarly, suggestive and interesting, and thus probably the best introduction to the subject for the general reader.
The following abbreviations are used in the footnotes on the text:
L= ms. Lain*. 85. 11.
M = „ Monac. 439.
E= „ Paris. 1964.
A= „ Paris. 1963.
B= „ Berol. Phill. 1518.
T =« Latin Translation.
Fabr. = Fabricius.
Bekk. = Bekker.
Mutsch. = H. Mutschmann.
Papp. — Pappenheim.
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B
ΠΤΡΡΩΝΕΙΩΝ
ΥΠΟΤΥΠΩΣΕΩΝ
ΤΩΝ ΕΙΣ ΤΡΙΑ ΤΟ ΠΡΩΤΟΝ
A·1.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΗ2 ΑΝΩΤΑΤΩ ΔΙΑΦΟΡΑΣ ΤΩΝ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΩΝ
X Τοῖς ζητοῦσί τι πρᾶγμα ἣ εὕρεσιν ἐπακολουθεῖν εἰκὸς ἣ ἄρνησιν εὑρέσεως καὶ ἀκαταληψίας ὁμολο-
2	γίαν ἣ επιμονήν ζητήσεως. διόπερ ἴσως καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν κατά φιλοσοφίαν ζητούμενων οἱ μὲν ενρη-κέναι τὸ ἀληθὲς ἔφασαν, οἱ δ’ ἀπεφήναντο μὴ δυνατὸν εἶναι τούτο καταληφθῆναι, οἱ δὲ ἔτι
3	ζητοῦσιν. καὶ εὑρηκέναι μὲν δοκοῦσιν οἰ ἰδίως καλούμενοι δογματικοί, οΐον οι περί Ἀριστοτέλην καὶ ’Επίκουρον καὶ τοὺς στωικοὺς καὶ ἄλλοι τινες, ὡς δὲ περί ακατάληπτων ἀπεφήναντο οἱ περί Κλειτόμαχον καὶ Καρνεάδην καὶ ἄλλοι Άκαδη-
4	μαῖκοί, ζητοῦσι δὲ οἱ σκεπτικοί. δθεν εὐλόγως δοκοῦσιν αἱ ἀνωτάτω φιλοσοφίαι τρεις είναι, δογματική ’Ακαδημαϊκή σκεπτική. περὶ μεν οὖν τῶν άλλων ετεροις αρμόσει λέγειν, περί δε τής σκεπτικής αγωγής νποτνπωτικώς ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος ημείς ερονμεν, εκείνο προειπόντες ότι περί οὐδενὸς τῶν
a See Introd. ρρ. xxxii ff.	*
b “ Doctrine.” “ School,” “ system ” or u way ” are other
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BOOK I
Chapter I.—Of the Main Difference between Philosophic Systems
The natural result of any investigation is that the 1 investigators either discover the object of search or deny that it is discoverable and confess it to be inapprehensible or persist in their search. So, too, 2 with regard to the objects investigated by philosophy, this is probably why some have claimed to have discovered the truth, others have asserted that it cannot be apprehended, while others again go on inquiring. Those who believe they have discovered it are the 3 “ Dogmatists,” specially so called—Aristotle, for example, and Epicurus and the Stoics and certain others; Cleitomachus and Carneades and other Academics a treat it as inapprehensible : the Sceptics keep on searching. Hence it seems reasonable to 4 hold that the main types of philosophy are three— the Dogmatic, the Academic, and the Sceptic. Of the other systems it will best become others to speak: our task at present is to describe in outline the Sceptic doctrine,6 first premising that of none of our
possible renderings of ἀγωγἡ. “ Procedure,” “ way of thought,” “ tr£nd,” or “ line of argument,” “ leading” (ἄγων) up to a definite goal, is rather what it connotes.
3
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λεχθησομένων διαβεβαιούμεθα ὡς όντως έχοντος-πάντως καθάπερ λέγομεν, ἀλλὰ κατά το νυν φαινό-μενον ἡμῖν ἱστορικῶς ἀπαγγέλλομεν περί έκαστου.
Β'.— ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΛΟΓΩΝ ΤΗΣ ΧΚΕ^ΕΩΣ
5	Τῆς σκεπτικῆς οὖν φιλοσοφίας 6 μὲν λέγεται καθόλου λόγος ό δὲ εἰδικός, καὶ καθόλου μὲν ἐν ῴ τὸν χαρακτήρα της σκέφεως ἐκτιθέμεθα, λέγοντες τίς έννοια αυτής καὶ τινες ὰρχαὶ καὶ τινες λόγοι τί τε κριτήριον καὶ τί τέλος, και τινες οἱ τρόποι τής ἐποχῆς, καὶ πῶς παραλαμβάνομεν τὰς σκεπτικὰς αποφάσεις, και την διἀπρισιν τῆς σκέφεως ἀπὸ τῶν παρακειμένων αυτή φιλοσοφιών,
6	εἰδικὸς δὲ ἐν ῷ πρὸς έκαστον μέρος τής καλού-μένης φιλοσοφίας ἀντιλέγομεν. περί του καθόλου δὴ πρώτον διαλάβωμεν λόγου, ἀρξάμενοι τῆς νφηγήσεως από τών τής σκεπτικής αγωγής ονομάτων.
V'.—ΠΒΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΟΝΟΜΑΣΙΩΝ ΤΗΣ SKEHTIKHS
7	Ἠ σκεπτική τοίνυν αγωγή καλείται μεν και ζητητική από ενεργείας τής κατά τό ζητεΐν καὶ σκέπτεσθαι, και εφεκτική από τοΰ μετά τήν ζή-τησιν περί τον σκεπτόμενον γινομένου πάθους, καὶ άπορητική ήτοι από τοΰ περί παντός άπορεΐν και ζητεΐν, ὡς ἕνιοί φασιν, ή από τοΰ άμηχανεΐν προς σνγκατάθεσιν ή άρνησιν, καί Πυρρώνειος από τοΰ φαίνεσθαι ἡμῖν τον Πύρρωνα σωματικώτερον
α Cf. Introd. ρ. xxxvii; §§ 36 f. infra. b Bks. II. and III. belong to the “ special ” part of the exposition.
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future statements do we positively affirm that the fact is exactly as we state it, but we simply record each factj like a chronicler, as it appears to ns at the moment.
Chapter II.—Of the Arguments of Scepticism
Of the Sceptic philosophy one argument (or branch 5 of exposition) is called “ general,” the other “ special.” In the general argument we set forth the distinctive features of Scepticism, stating its purport and principles, its logical methods, criterion, and end or aim; the “ Tropes,” also, or " Modes/’a which lead to suspension of judgement, and in what sense we adopt the Sceptic formulae, and the distinction between Scepticism and the philosophies which stand next to it. In the special argument we state our objections 6 regarding the several divisions of so-called philosophy.6 Let ns, then, deal first with the general argument, beginning our description with the names given to the Sceptic School.
Chapter III.—Of the Nomenclature of Scepticism
The Sceptic School, then, is also called “ Zetetic ” 7 from its activity in investigation and inquiry, and “ Ephectic ” or Suspensive from the state of mind produced in the inquirer after his search, and “ Aporetic ” or Dubitative either from its habit of doubting and seeking, as some say, or from its indecision as regards assent and denial, and “ Pyrrho-nean ” from» the fact that Pyrrho c appears to us to
c See Introd. pp. xxx f.
5
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καὶ ἐπιφανέστερον τῶν πρὸ αυτόν προσεληλυθέναι τῆ σκέφει.
Δ'.—ΤΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΣΚΕΨΙΣ
8	Ἕστι δὲ ἡ σκεπτική δύναμις ἀντιθετικὴ φαινόμενων τε καὶ νοούμενων καθ’ οἱονδήποτε τρόπον, ἀφ’ ἧς ἐρχόμεθα διὰ την ἐν τοῖς ἀντικειμένοις πράγμασι καὶ λόγοις ἰσοσθένειαν τὸ μὲν πρώτον εἰς εποχήν, το δὲ μετὰ τούτο εις αταραξίαν,
9	δύναμιν μὲν οὖν αυτήν κάλοῦμεν ον κατά το περίεργον ἀλλ’ ἁπλῶς κατά τὸ δύνασθαι* φαινόμενα δὲ λαμβάνομεν νΰν τά αισθητά, διόπερ ἀντιδιαστέλ-λομεν αὐτσῖς τὰ νοητά. τὸ δὲ “ καθ’ οἱονδήποτε τρόπον ” δύναται προσαρμόζεσθαι καὶ τῇ δυνάμει, ἵνα απλώς το τής δυνάμεως ονομα, ώς εἰρήκαμεν, παρολαμβάνω μεν, καί τώ “ αντιθετική φαινομένων τε καί νοουμένων ”· ἐπεὶ γὰρ ποικίλως άντιτίθεμεν ταΰτα, ή φαινόμενα φαινομένοις ή νοούμενα νοου-μένοις ἣ εναλλάξ άντιτιθέντες, ΐνα πᾶσαι αι αντιθέσεις ἐμπεριἐχωνται, λέγομεν “ καθ’ οἱονδήποτε τρόπονἣ καθ’ οἱονδήποτε τρόπον φαινομένων τε καί νοουμένων, ΐνα μή ζητώ μεν πώς φαίνεται τά φαινόμενα ή πώς νοείται τά νοούμενα,
10	ἀλλ’ ἁπλῶς ταϋτα λαμβάνωμεν. άντικειμένους δὲ λόγους παραλαμβάνομεν ονχί πάντως άπόφασιν καί κατάφασιν, ἀλλ’ ἁπλῶς ἀντὶ τοῦ μαχομένους. ίσοσθένε ιαν δὲ λέγομεν τὴν κατὰ πίστιν καὶ *
°	“ opposites ” includes, for the Sceptics, “ contraries ”
(ι.ς. “ All are wise” )( “ None are wise ”), as well as “ contradictories ” (ι.,ς. “Some are wise” )( “Noiie are wise”), whereas the Stoics used it of the latter only.
6
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have applied himself to Scepticism inore thoroughly and more conspicuously than his predecessors.
Chapter IV.—What Scepticism is
Scepticism is an ability, or mental attitude, which 8 opposes appearances to judgements in any way whatsoever, with the result that, owing to the equi-pollence of the objects and reasons thus opposed, we are brought firstly to a state of mental suspense and next to a state of “ unperturbedness ” or quietude. Now we call it an “ ability " not in any subtle sense, 9 but simply in respect of its “ being able.” By “ appearances ” we now mean the objects of sense-perception, whence we contrast them with the objects of thought or “judgements.” The phrase “in any way whatsoever ” can be connected either with the word “ ability,” to make us take the word “ ability,” as we said, in its simple sense, or with the phrase “ opposing appearances to judgements ” ; for inasmuch as we oppose these in a variety of ways— appearances to appearances, or judgements to judgements, or alternando appearances to judgements,— in order to ensure the inclusion of all these antitheses we employ the phrase “ in any way whatsoever.” Or, again, we join “ in any way whatsoever ” to “ appearances and judgements ” in order that we may not have to inquire how the appearances appear or how the thought-objects are judged, but may take these terms in the simple sense. The phrase * * opposed 10 judgements *' we do not employ in the sense of negations and affirmations only but simply as equivalent to “ conflicting judgements.” a “ Equipollence ” we use of equality in respect of probability and improba-
7
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ἀπιστίαν Ισότητα, ὡς μηδένα μηδενος προκεισθαι τῶν μαχομἕνων λόγων ὡς πιστότερον. εποχὴ δέ ἐστι στάσις διανοίας δι’ ἣν ούτε αιρομεν τι ούτε τίθεμεν. αταραξία δέ ἐστι ψυχῆς ἀοχλησία καὶ γαληνότης. πῶς δὲ τῇ ἐποχῇ συνεισέρχεται ἡ αταραξία, ἐν τοῖς περὶ τέλους ὑπομνήσομεν.
Ε'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ 2ΚΕΠΤΙΚ0Τ
XX Καὶ ὁ Πυρρώνειος δὲ φιλόσοφος δυνάμει τῇ τῆς σκεπτικῆς ἀγωγῆς έννοια συναποδέδοται* ἔστι γαρ 6 μετέχων ταντης τής δυνάμεως.
5"'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΡΧΩΝ ΤΗΣ ΣΚΕΨΕΩ2
12	’Αρχήν δὲ τῆς σκεπτικής αἰτιώδη μιν φαμεν εἶναι την ἐλπίδα τον ἀταρακτήσειν* οἱ γὰρ μεγαλοφυείς των ανθρώπων ταρασσόμενοι διὰ την ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν ανωμαλίαν, καὶ αποροΰντες τισιν αυτών χρή μάλλον σνγκατατίθεσθαι, ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὸ ζητεῖν τί τε αληθές ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι καὶ τί ψεῦδος, ὡς ἐκ τῆς ἐπικρίσεως τούτων άταρακ-τήσοντες. συστάσεως δὲ τῆς σκεπτικής ἐστὶν αρχή μάλιστα το παντί λόγω λόγον ίσον ἀντι-κεῖσθαι* ἀπὸ γὰρ τούτου καταλήγειν δοκού μεν εις το μη δογματίζειν.
71.~ΕΙ ΔΟΓΜΑΤΙΖΕΙ 0 2ΚΒΠΤΧΚ02
13	Λέγομεν δὲ μὴ δογματίζειν τον σκεπτικόν ού κατ’ εκείνο το σημαινόμενον τοΰ δόγματος καθ’ ο καὶ δόγμα εἶναί φασί τινες κοινότεροι^ τὸ ευδοκεΐν τινι πράγματι (τοῖς γὰρ κατά φαντασίαν κατ-8
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bility, to indicate that no one of the conflicting judgements takes precedence of any other as being more probable. “ Suspense ” is a state of mental rest 3wing to which we neither deny nor affirm anything.
‘ Quietude ” is an untroubled and tranquil condition f soul. And how quietude enters the soul along with uspension of judgement we shall explain in our hapter (XII.) “ Concerning the End.”
Chapter V.—Of the Sceptic
In the definition of the Sceptic system there is also n mplicitly included that of the Pyrrhonean philosopher: is the man who participates in this “ ability.”
Chapter VI.—Of the Principles of Scepticism
The originating cause of Scepticism is, we say, the 12 ope of attaining quietude. Men of talent, who were erturbed by the contradictions in things and in .oubt as to which of the alternatives they ought to ecept, were led on to inquire what is true in things nd what false, hoping by the settlement of this uestion to attain quietude. The main basic principle f the Sceptic system is that of opposing to every roposition an equal proposition ; for we believe that a consequence of this we end by ceasing to dogina-ze.
Chapter VII.—Does the Sceptic dogmatize ?
When we say that the Sceptic refrains from dogma- 13 zing we do not use the term “ dogma,” as some in the bfroader sense of “ approval of a thing ” or the Sceptic gives assent to the feelings which
9
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ηναγκασμένοις πάθεσι σνγκατατίθεται, ὁ σκεπτικός, οἷον οὐκ ἂν εἔποι θερμαινόμενος ἣ ψυχόμενος ότι δοκῶ μη θερμαίνεσθαι η ψύχεσθαι), ἀλλὰ μὴ δογματίζειν λέγομεν καθ’ ὃ δόγμα είναι φασι τινες την τινι πράγματι των κατά τάς ἐπιστήμας ζητούμενων άδηλων συγκατάθεσιν οὐδενὶ γὰρ τῶν
14	άδηλων συγκατατίθεται 6 ΐΐυρρώνειος. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ προφερεσθαι περί των άδηλων τὰς σκεπτικὰς φωνάς, οἷον την “ ούδεν μάλλον ” ἢ την “ ούδεν ορίζω ” ἤ τινα τῶν ἄλλων περὶ ὧν ύστερον λέξομεν, δογματίζει, 6 μεν γαρ δογματίζων ώς ύπαρχον τίθεται το πράγμα εκείνο ο λεγεται δογματίζειν, ὁ 8ὲ σκεπτικός τάς φωνάς τίθησι ταύτας ονχ ώς πάντως ύπαρχούσας· υπολαμβάνει γαρ ότι ώσπερ ή “ πάντα εστί ψευδή ” φωνή μετά των άλλων καί εαυτήν ψευδή εϊναι λέγει, καί ή “ ούδεν ἐστιν άληθές ” ομοίως, οὕτως καὶ ἡ “ οὐδὲν μάλλον ” μετά των άλλων καί εαυτήν φησι μη μάλλον είναι καί διά τούτο τοῖς άλλοις εαυτήν συμπεριγράφει, τό δ’ αὐτὸ ·καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων σκεπτικών φωνών
15	λέγομεν. πλἡν ἀλλ’ εἰ ὁ δογματίζων τίθησιν ώς ύπάρχον τούτο δ δογματίζει, ὁ δὲ σκεπτικός τάς φωνάς αύτοΰ προφερεται ώς δυνάμει ὑφ’ εαυτών περιγράφεσθαι, οὐκ ἂν ἐν τῆ προφορά τούτων δογμ ατίζειν λεχθείη, τό δε μεγι στον, εν τῇ προφορά τῶν φωνών τούτων τό ἑαυτῷ φαινόμενον λεγει καί τό πάθος άπαγγελλει τό εαυτού ἀδοξά-στως, μηδέν περί τών εζωθεν ύποκειμενων δια-βεβα ιού μένος, * 10
α Of, §§ 187 ff. As there explained, σόὅἐν μἀλ^ον is elliptical for οόὅἐν μάλλον τόόε ἡ τόὅε.
b Lit. “ underlying things,” i.e. the essences or reals which
10
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are the necessary results of sense-impressions, and he would not, for example, say when feeling hot or cold “ I believe that I am not hot or cold ”) ; but we say that “ he does not dogmatize ” using “ dogma ” in the sense, which some give it, of “ assent to one of the non-evident objects of scientific inquiry ” ; for the Pyrrhonean philosopher assents to nothing that is non-evident. Moreover, even in the act of 14 enunciating the Sceptic formulae a concerning things non-evident—such as the formula “ No more (one thing than another),” or the formula “ I determine nothing,” or any of the others which we shall presently mention,—the does not dogmatize. For whereas the dogmatizer posits the things about which he is said to be dogmatizing as really existent, the Sceptic does not posit these formulae in any absolute sense ; for he conceives that, just as the formula “ All things are false ” asserts the falsity of itself as well as of everything else, as does the formula “ Nothing is true,” so also the formula “ No more ” asserts that itself, like all the rest, is “ No more (this than that),” and thus cancels itself along with the rest. And of the other formulae we say the same. If then, 15 while the dogmatizer posits the matter of his dogma as substantial truth, the Sceptic enunciates his formulae so that they are virtually cancelled by themselves, lie should not be said to dogmatize in his enunciation of them. And, most important of all, in his enunciation of these formulae he states what appears to himself and announces his own impression in an undogmatic way, without making any positive assertion regarding the external realities.6
lie behind, and give rise to, sensations or “ appearances ”; cf. p. 30 note a.
11
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H'.—El AIPE2IN ΕΧΕΙ Ο ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΟΣ
16	Ὀμοίως δὲ φερόμεθα καὶ ἐν τῷ ἐρωτᾶσθαι εἰ ἔχει αἵρεσιν ὁ σκεπτικός. εἰ μέν τις αἵρεσιν εἶναι λέγει πρόσκλ ισιν δόγμασι πολλοῖς ακολουθίαν ἔχουσι πρὸς ἄλληλά τε καὶ φαινόμενα, καὶ λέγει δόγμα τινὶ ἀδήλῳ συγκατάθεσιν, φήσομεν μὴ ἔχειν
17	αἵρεσιν. εἰ δέ τις αἵρεσιν εἶναι φάσκει την λόγω τινὶ κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον ακολουθούσαν αγωγήν, ἐκεινου τοῦ λόγου ὡς ἔστιν ὀρθῶς δοκεῖν ζῆν ὑπο-δεικνύοντος (τοῦ ὀρθῶς μὴ μόνον κατ’ ἀρετὴν λαμβανομένου ἀλλ’ ἀφελέστερον) καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἐπέχειν δύνασθαι διατείνοντος, αἵρεσιν φαμεν ἔχειν ἀκο-λουθοῦμεν γαρ τινι λόγω κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον ὑποδεικνύντι ή μιν το ζην προς τα πάτρια ἔθη καὶ τοὺς νόμους καλ τὰς ἀγωγὰς καὶ τὰ οἰκεῖα πάθη.
Θ'.—ΕΙ ΦΤ2Ι0Λ0ΪΈΙ 0 SKEIITIK05
18	Παραπλήσια δὲ λέγομεν καὶ ἐν τῷ ζητεῖν εἰ φυσιολογητίον τῷ σκεπτικῷ· ἕνεκα μὲν γαρ τοῦ μετά βεβαίου πεἴσματος ἀποφαίνεσθαι περί τινος τῶν κατὰ την φυσιολογίαν δογματιζομένων οὐ φυσιολογοῦμεν, ἕνεκα δὲ τοῦ παντὶ λόγω λόγον ΐσον ἔχειν ἀντιτιθέναι καὶ τῆς αταραξίας· απτό-μέθα τῆς φυσιολογίας. οϋτω δὲ καὶ τὸ λογικόν μόρος καλ τό ηθικόν της λεγομένης φιλοσοφίας ἐπ-ερχόμεθ α. * 12
° Lit. “ more smoothly ” or “ simply”; hence “ in a less restricted, more extensive, way.”
12
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Chapter VIII.—Has the Sceptic a doctrinal rule ?
We follow the same lines in replying to the question 16 “ Has the Sceptic a doctrinal rule ? ” For if one defines a “ doctrinal rule ” as “ adherence to a number of dogmas which are dependent both on one another and on appearances,” and defines “ dogma ” as “ assent to a non-evident proposition,” then we shall say that he has not a doctrinal rule. But if one 17 defines " doctrinal rule ” as “ procedure which, in accordance with appearance, follows a certain line of reasoning, that reasoning indicating how it is possible to seem to live rightly (the word ‘ rightly ’ being taken, not' as referring to virtue only, but in a wider sense a) and tending to enable one to suspend judgement/’ then we say that he has a doctrinal rule. For we follow a line of reasoning which, in accordance with appearances, points ns to a life conformable to the customs of our country and its laws and institutions, and to our own instinctive feelings.
Chapter IX.—Does the Sceptic deal with Physics ?
We make a similar reply also to the question 18 “ Should the Sceptic deal with physical problems ? ” For while, on the one hand, so far as regards making firm and positive assertions about any of the matters dogmatically treated in physical theory, we do not deal with physics ; yet, on the other hand, in respect of our mode of opposing to every proposition an equal proposition and of our theory of quietude we do treat of physics. This, too, is the way in which we approach the logical and ethical branches of so-called “ philosophy.”
13
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I'.—EI ΑΝΑΙΡΟΤΣΙ ΤΑ ΦΑΙΝΟΜΕΝΑ ΟΙ ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΟΙ
19	Οἱ δὲ λέγοντες ὅτι ἀναιροῦσι τὰ φαινόμενα οἱ σκεπτικοὶ ἀνήκοοί μοι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι τῶν παρ’ ή μιν λεγομένων* τα γαρ κατά φαντασίαν παθητικήν1 ἀβουλήτως ἡμᾶς άγοντα εἰς συγκατάθεσιν οὐκ ἀνατρέπομεν, ὡς καὶ έμπροσθεν ἐλέγομεν* ταῦτα δέ ἐστι τὰ φαινόμενα. όταν δὲ ζητῶμεν εἰ τοιοῦτον έστι τὸ υποκείμενον όποιον φαίνεται, τό μεν ότι φαίνεται δίδομεν, ζητουμεν δ’ οὐ περὶ τοῦ φαινομένου άλλα περί εκείνου ο λέγεται περί του φαινομένου* τούτο δὲ διαφέρει του ζητεΐν περί αύτοΰ
20	τοῦ φαινομένου, οΐον φαίνεται ή μιν * γλυκάζε ιν τό μέλι, τούτο συγχωρουμεν* γλυκαζόμεθα γαρ αίσθητικώς. εἰ δὲ καὶ γλυκύ έστιν όσον επί τώ λόγω, ζητοΰμεν* ὃ οὐκ ἔπτι τὸ φαινόμενον ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ φαινομένου λεγόμενον. εάν δὲ καὶ ἄντι-κρυς κατὰ τῶν φαινομένων ερωτώμεν λόγους, οὐκ ἀναιρεῖν βουλόμενοι τὰ φαινόμενα τούτους εκτιθέμεθα, ἀλλ’ ἐπιδεικνύντες την των δογματικών προπέτειαν· εἰ γὰρ τοιοΰτος άπατεών έστιν ό λόγος ὥστε καὶ τὰ φαινόμενα μόνον ούχι των οφθαλμών ημών ύφαρπάζειν, πώς ου χρή υφοράσθαι αυτόν εν τοῖς άδήλοις, ώστε μή κατακολουθοϋντας αύτώ προπετεύεσθ αι ;
1 παθητικήν LMT: παθητικά ΕΛΒ, Rekk.
a ί.ι. “impressions” or “presentations” which cause “ affections ” or “ feelings ” {πάθη), as described in § 13 supra. b <7/. § 213.
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Chapter X.—Do the Sceptics abolish Appearances ?
Those who say that “ the Sceptics abolish appear- 19 ances/’ or phenomena, seem to me to be unacquainted with the statements of our School. For, as we said above, we do not overthrow the affective sense-impressions a which induce our assent involuntarily ; and these impressions are “ the appearances.” And when we question whether the underlying object is such as it appears, we grant the fact that it appears, and our doubt does not concern the appearance itself but the account given of that appearance,—and that is a different thing from questioning the appearance itself. For example, honey b appears to us to be 20 sweet (and this we grant, for we perceive sweetness through the senses), but whether it is also sweet in its essence is for us a matter of doubt, since this is not an appearance but a judgement regarding the appearance. And even if we do actually argue against the appearances, we do not propound such arguments with the intention of abolishing appearances, but by way of pointing out the rashness of the Dogmatists ; for if reason is such a trickster as to all but snatch away the appearances from under our very eyes, surely we should view it with suspicion in the case of things non-evident so as not to display rashness by following it.c
6 i.e. the “reason,” or logic, which serves to discredit phenomena may be used α fortiori to discredit ultra-sensible objects. Instead of “ abolishing appearances ” it really (as the Sceptics contend) abolishes itself.
15
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ΙΑ'.—ΠΕΡΙ TOT KPITHPIOT ΤΗΣ ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΗΣ
21	"Ότι δὲ τοῖς φαινομένοις προσέχομεν, δῆλον ἀπὸ τῶν λεγομένων ἡμῖν περὶ τοῦ κριτήριου τῆς σκεπτικής αγωγής. κριτήριον δὲ λέγεται διχῶς, τό τε εἰς πἴστιν ὑπάρξεως ἢ ανυπαρξίας λαμβανομενον, περὶ οὖ ἐν τῷ ἀντιρρητικῷ λέξομεν λόγῳ, τό τε τοῦ πράσσειν, ῷ προσέχοντες κατα τον βίον τα μὲν πράσσομεν τὰ δ’ ον, περὶ οὖ νῦν λεγομεν.
22	κριτήριον τοίνυν φαμὲν εἶναι τῆς σκεπτικής αγωγής τό φαινόμενον, δυνάμει τὴν φαντασίαν αύτοΰ οΰτω καλοῦντες* εν πείσει γαρ και άβουλήτω πάθει κείμενη ἀζήτητός ἐστιν. διὸ περὶ μεν τοΰ φαίνεσθαι τοΐον ή τοΐον το υποκείμενον οὐδεὶς ἴσως αμφισβητεί, περί δὲ τοῦ εἰ τοιοΰτον έστιν όποιον φαίνεται ζητείται.
23	Τοῖς φαινομενοις οὖν προσεχοντες κατά, την βιωτικήν τήρησιν άΒοξάστως βιοΰμεν, επεί μη Βυνάμεθα άνενεργητοι παντάπασιν είναι. ἔοικε δὲ αυτή ή βιωτική τήρησις τετραμερής είναι και το μέν τι ἔχειν ἐν ὑφηγήσει φύσεως, το 8ὲ ἐν ανάγκη παθών, το δὲ ἐν παραδόσει νόμων τε καί εθών,
24	τὸ δὲ ἐν διδασκαλία τεχνῶν, ὑφηγήσει μὲν φυσική καθ’ ἣν φυσικώς αισθητικοί και νοητικοί εσμεν, παθών δὲ ανάγκη καθ' ἣν λιμός μέν επι τροφήν ημάς όΒηγεΐ Βίφος δ’ ἐπὶ πόμα, εθών δὲ καὶ νόμων παραδόσει καθ’ ἣν τὸ μὲν εὐσεβεῖν παραλαμβάνο-μεν βιωτικώς ώς αγαθόν τό δὲ ἀσεβεῖν ὡς φαῦλον, τεχνῶν δὲ διδασκάλίᾳ καθ’ ἣν οὐκ άνενεργητοι εσμεν εν αΐς παραλαμβάνομεν τέχναις. ταῦτα δὲ πάντα φαμὲν ἀδοξάστως.
16
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Chapter XI,—Of the Criterion of Scepticism
That we adhere to appearances is plain from what 21 we say about the Criterion of the Sceptic School. The word “ Criterion ” is used in two senses : in the one it means “ the standard regulating belief in reality or unreality,” (and this we shall discuss in our refutation a) ; in the other it denotes the standard of action by conforming to which in the conduct of life we perform some actions and abstain from others ; and it is of the latter that we are now speaking. The 22 criterion, then, of the Sceptic School is, we say, the appearance, giving this name to what is virtually the sense-presentation. For since this lies in feeling and involuntary affection, it is not open to question. Consequently, no one, I suppose, disputes that the underlying object has this or that appearance; the point in dispute is whether the object is in reality such as it appears to be.
Adhering, then, to appearances we live in accord- 23 ance with the normal rules of life, undogmatically, seeing that we cannot remain wholly inactive.6 And it would seem that this regulation of life is fourfold, and that one part of it lies in the guidance of Nature, another in the constraint of the passions, another in the tradition of laws and customs, another in the instruction of the arts. Nature’s guidance is that by 24 which we are naturally capable of sensation and thought; constraint of the passions is that whereby hunger drives us to food and thirst to drink ; tradition of customs and laws, that whereby we regard piety in the conduct of life as good, but impiety as evil; instruction of the arts, that whereby we are not inactive in such arts as we adopt. But we make all these statements undogmatically.
VOL. 1	C
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IB'.—TI TO ΤΕΛΟΣ ΤΗΣ ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΗΣ
25	Τούτο ις ακόλουθον αν εΐη καὶ περὶ τοῦ τέλους τῆς σκεπτικῆς αγωγής διελθεῖν. ἔπτι μεν οὖν τέλος τὸ οὖ χάριν 'πάντα πράττεται ἢ θεωρείται, αυτό δὲ οὐδενὸς ἕνεκα, ἢ τὸ έσχατον των ὀρεκτῶν. φαμὲν δὲ ἄχρι νῦν τέλος εἶναι τοῦ σκεπτικοῦ την ἐν τοῖς κατά δόξαν αταραξίαν και ἐν τοῖς κατηναγ-
26	κασμένοις μετριοπάθειαν. ἀρξάμενος γαρ φιλο-σοφεῖν ὑπὲρ τοῦ τὰς φαντασίας ἐπικρῖναι καὶ καταλαβεῖν τινες μέν εἰσιν ἀληθεῖς τινες δὲ ψευδεῖς, ὥστε ἀταρακτῆσαι, ἐνέπεσεν εἰς τὴν ἰσοσθενῆ διαφωνίαν, ἣν ἐπικρῖναι μὴ δυνάμενὁς ἐπέσχεν* ἐπισχόντι δὲ αὐτῷ τυχικώς παρηκολούθησεν ἡ ἐν
27	τοῖς δοξαστοῖς αταραξία. 6 μὲν γὰρ δοξάζων τι καλόν τῇ φύσει ἣ κακόν εἶναι ταράσσεται διὰ παντός* καὶ ὅτε μὴ πάρεστιν αὐτῷ τὰ κάλὰ εἶναι δοκοῦντα, ὑπό τε τῶν φύσει κακών νομίζει ποινή-λατεΐσθαι και διώκει τά αγαθά, ὡς οιεται* απερ κτησάμενος πλείοσι ταραχαῖς περιπίπτει διά τε το παρὰ λόγον και το άμετρως επαιρεσθαι, και φοβούμενος την μεταβολήν πάντα πράσσει ἵνα μὴ
28	ἀποβάλῃ τὰ αγαθά αὐτῷ δοκοΰντα εἶναι. ὁ δὲ αορίστων περί των προς την φνσιν καλών ή κακών ούτε φεύγει τι ούτε διώκει σνντόνως* διόπερ άταρακτεΐ.
Ὅπερ οὖν περί Ἀπελλοῦ τοῦ ζωγράφου λέγεται, τούτο υπήρξε τώ σκεπτικώ. φασι γαρ οτι εκείνος * 18
α Gf. Cic. D<? i. 12. 42 “vel summum bonum vel ultimum vel extremum, quod Graeci τἐλος nominant, quod ipsum nullam ad aliam rem, ad id autem res referuntur omnes.” Aristot. jVw. i. 1. 1 καλώς ἀπ«φἡναντο τἀγαὅόν οὅ πάντ ἐφ^εται; ίόίᾶ, 5 τἐλος ἐστΙ των πρακτών ὅ ὅί αότό βουλόμεὅα, τάλλα δἐ διά τούτο.
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Chapter XII.—What is the End of Scepticism ?
Our next subject will be the End of the Sceptic 25 system. Now an “ End ” is “ that for which all actions or reasonings are undertaken, while it exists for the sake of none ” ; or, otherwise, “ the ultimate object of appetency.”® We assert still that the Sceptic’s End is quietude in respect of matters of opinion and moderate feeling in respect of things unavoidable. For the Sceptic, having set out to 26 philosophize with the object of passing judgement on the sense-impressions and ascertaining which of them are true and which false, so as to attain quietude thereby, found himself involved in contradictions of equal weight, and being unable to decide between them suspended judgement; and as he was thus in suspense there followed, as it happened, the state of quietude in respect of matters of opinion. For 27 the man who opines that anything is by nature good or bad is for ever being disquieted: when he is without the things which he deems good he believes himself to be tormented by things naturally bad and he pursues after the things which are, as he thinks, good; which when he has obtained he keeps falling into still more perturbations because of his irrational and immoderate elation, and in his dread of a change of fortune he uses every endeavour to avoid losing the things which he deems good. On the other hand, 28 the man who determines nothing as to what is naturally good or bad neither shuns nor pursues anything eagerly ; and, in consequence, he is unperturbed.
The Sceptic, in fact, had the same experience which is said to have befallen the painter Apelles,b Once,
b Court painter to Alexander the Great (circa 350-300 b.c.).
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ἵππον γραφών καὶ τὸν ἀφρὸν τοῦ ἵππου μιμήσασθαι τῇ γραφῇ βουλήθεὶς οὕτως ἀπετύγχανεν ὡς ἀπ-ειπεῖν καὶ την σπογγιὰν εἰς ἣν ἀπέμασσε τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ γραφείου χρώματα προσρῖψαι τῇ εἰκόνι· την δὲ προσαψαμένην ἵππου ἀφροῦ ποίησαν μίμημα.
29	καὶ οἱ σκαπτικόν οὖν ήλπνζον μὲν την αταραξίαν ἀναλήψεσθαι διὰ τοῦ την ανωμαλίαν των φαινομένων τε καὶ νοουμένων ἐπικρῖναι, μὴ δυνηθέντες δὲ ποίησαν τούτο ἐπέσχον ἐπισχοῦσι δὲ αὐτοῖς οΐον τυχνκῶς ἡ αταραξία παρηκολούθησεν ὡς σκιὰ σώματι. οὐ μην ἀόχλητον πάντῃ τὸν σκεπτικόν εἶναι νομίζομεν, ἀλλ’ ὀχλεῖσθαί φαμεν ὑπὸ τῶν κατήναγκασμένων καὶ γὰρ ρνγονν ποτὲ ὁμο-λογοὑμεν καὶ διψῆν καὶ τοιουτότροπά τινα πάσχειν.
30	ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τουτονς ον μὲν ἰδιῶται δισσαῖς συν-έχονται περιστάσεσιν, ὑπό τε τῶν παθών αυτών καν ονχ ἦττον ὑπὸ τοῦ τὰς περιστάσεις ταύτας κακὰς εἶναι φύσει δοκεῖν* ὁ δὲ σκεπτικός το προσ-δοξάζειν ὅτι ἔστι κακόν τούτων έκαστον ὡς πρὸς τὴν φύσνν περιαιρῶν μετριώτερον καὶ ἐν τουτονς ἀπαλλάσσει. διὰ τούτο ουν ἐν μὲν τοῖς δοξαστοῖς αταραξίαν τέλος εἶναί φαμεν του σκεπτικόν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς κατηναγκασμένοις μετριοπάθειαν. τινὲς δὲ τῶν δοκίμων σκεπτικῶν προσεθηκαν τοντονς καὶ τὴν ἐν ταῖς ζητήσεσιν εποχήν.
ΙΓ\—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΟΛΟΣΧΕΡΩΝ ΤΡΟΠΩΝ ΤΗΣ ΕΠΟΧΗΣ
31	Ἐπεὶ δὲ την αταραξίαν ἀκολουθεῖν ἐφάσκομεν τη περί πάντων ἐποχῇ, ἀκόλουθον ἂν εἴη λέγειν * 20
α Viz. Timon and Aenesidemus ; c/. Diog. Laert. ix. 107.
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they say, when he was painting a horse and wished to represent in the painting the horse’s foam, he was so unsuccessful that he gave up the attempt and flung at the picture the sponge on which he used to wipe the paints off his brush, and the mark of the sponge produced the effect of a horse’s foam. So, too, the 29 Sceptics were in hopes of gaining quietude by means of a decision regarding the disparity of the objects of sense and of thought, and being unable to effect this they suspended judgement; and they found that quietude, as if by chance, followed upon their suspense, even as a shadow follows its substance. We do not, however, suppose that the Sceptic is wholly untroubled ; but we say that he is troubled by things unavoidable ; for we grant that he is cold at times and thirsty, and suffers various affections of that kind. But even in these cases, whereas ordinary people are 30 afflicted by two circumstances,—namely, by the affections themselves and, in no less a degree, by the belief that these conditions are evil by nature,—the Sceptic, by his rejection of the added belief in the natural badness of all these conditions, escapes here too with less discomfort. Hence we say that, while in regard to matters of opinion the Sceptic’s End is quietude, in regard to things unavoidable it is “ moderate affection.” But some notable Scepticsa have added the further definition “ suspension of judgement in investigations.”
Chapter XIII.—Of the general Modes leading to Suspension of Judgement
Now that" we have been saying that tranquillity 31 follows on suspension of judgement, it will be our
21
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ὅπως ἡμῖν ἡ ἐποχὴ περιγίνεται. γίνεται τοίνυν αύτη, ὡς ἂν ὁλοσχερέστερον εἴποι τις, διὰ τῆς ἀντιθέσεως τῶν πραγμάτων, ἀντιτίθεμεν δὲ ἣ φαινόμενα φαινομένου ή νοούμενα νοουμενοις ἣ
32	εναλλάξ, οἷον φαινόμενα μὲν φαινομένου, όταν λέγωμεν “ ὁ αὐτὸς πύργος πόρρωθεν μὲν φαίνεται στρογγυλός εγγύθεν δὲ τετράγωνος,” νοούμενα 8ε νοονμένοις, όταν προς τον κατασκευάζοντα οτι εστι πρόνοια εκ της τάξεως τῶν ουρανίων, αντί-τιθώμεν το τούς μεν αγαθούς δυσπραγεΐν πολλάκις τούς δὲ κακούς εὑπραγεῖν, καὶ διὰ τούτου συναγω-
33	μεν τὸ μὴ εἶναι πρόνοιαν νοούμενα δὲ φαινομενοις, ὡς ὁ ’Αναξαγόρας τῷ λευκήν είναι την χιόνα άντετίθει οτι ή χιών ὕδωρ ἐστὶ πεπηγός, το 8ε ὕδωρ ἐστὶ μέλαν, καὶ ἡ χιών ὰρα μέλαινα εστιν. καθ’ ετέραν 8έ επίνοιαν ἀντιτίθεμεν ὁτὲ μὲν παρόντα παροΰσιν, ὡς τὰ προειρημένα, ὁτὲ δὲ παρόντα παρεληλυθόσιν η μέλλουσιν, οΐον όταν τις
34	ημάς ερώτηση λόγον ον λϋσαι ου 8υνάμεθα, φαμὲν προς αυτόν οτι, ώσπερ πρό του γενέσθαι τον είσηγησάμενον την αΐρεσιν ήν μετέρχῃ, οὐδέπω ὁ κατ’ αυτήν λόγος υγιής ών εφαίνετο, ύπέκειτο μέντοι ὡς πρὸς την φύσιν, ούτως ενδέχεται και τον άντικείμενον τω υπό σοΰ ερωτηθέντι νυν λόγω ύποκεΐσθαι μεν ὡς πρὸς την φύσιν, μηδέπω δ’ ἡμῖν φαίνεσθαι, ώστε οὐδέπω χρὴ συγκατατίθεσθαι ημάς τω δοκοΰντι νΰν ίσχυρώ εἶναι λόγῳ.
35	°fπὲρ δὲ τοῦ τὰς αντιθέσεις ταύτας ακριβέστερου ἡμῖν ύποπεσεΐν, καί τούς τρόπους ύποθησομαι δι’ ὧν ἡ εποχή συνάγεται, ούτε περί του πλήθους * 22
α Cf. §118.	& See In trod. ρ. xi; c/. ii. 244,
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next task to explain how we arrive at this suspension. Speaking generally, one may say that it is the result of setting things in opposition. We oppose either appearances to appearances or objects of thought to objects of thought or *alternando. For instance, we 32 oppose appearances to appearances when we say “ The same tower a appears round from a distance, but square from close at hand ” ; and thoughts to thoughts, when in answer to him who argues the existence of Providence from the order of the heavenly bodies we oppose the fact that often the good fare ill and the bad fare well, and draw from this the inference that Providence does not exist. And thoughts 33 we oppose to appearances, as when Anaxagoras b countered the notion that snow is white with the argument, “ Snow is frozen water, and water is black; therefore snow also is black.” With a different idea we oppose things present sometimes to things present, as in the foregoing examples, and sometimes to things past or future, as, for instance, when someone propounds to us a theory which we are unable to refute, we say to him in reply, “ Just 34 as, before the birth of the founder of the School to which you belong, the theory it holds was not as yet apparent as a sound theory, although it was really in existence, so likewise it is possible that the opposite theory to that which you now propound is already really existent, though not yet apparent to us, so that we ought not as yet to yield assent to this theory which at the moment seems to be valid.”
But in order that we may have a more exact under- 35 standing of these antitheses I will describe the Modes by which suspension of judgement is brought about, but without making any positive assertion regarding
23
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οὔτε περὶ τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτῶν διαβεβαιουμενος* ἐνδέχεται γὰρ αυτούς καὶ σαθρούς εἶναι καὶ πλείους τῶν λεχθησομένων.
ΙΔ'. ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΔΕΚΑ ΤΡΟΠΩΝ
36	Παραδίδονται τοίνυν συνήθως παρὰ τοῖς αρχαίο-τέροις σκεπτικοΐς τρόποι, δι9 ὧν ἡ ἐποχὴ συν-άγεσθαι δοκεῖ, δέκα τὸν αριθμόν, οὓς καὶ λόγους καὶ τόπους συνωνύμως καλοῦσιν. εἰσὶ δὲ οὖτοι, πρώτος 6 παρά την των ζώων ἐξαλλαγήν, δεύτερος ὁ παρὰ την των ανθρώπων διαφοράν, τρίτος ο παρα τὰς διαφόρους των αισθητηρίων κατασκευάς, τέ~ ταρτος 6 παρά τάς περιστάσεις, πέμπτος ο παρα τάς θεσείς καὶ τὰ διαστήματα και τούς τόπους,
37	ἕκτος ὁ παρὰ τὰς επιμιξίας, έβδομος ό παρά τάς ποσότητας και σκευασίας των υποκείμενων, όγδοος ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ πρός τι, εννατος 6 παρά τάς συνεχείς ή σπανίους εγκυρήσεις, δέκατος 6 παρά τάς αγωγάς και τὰ εθη καὶ τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὰς μυθικάς πιστεις
38	καὶ τὰς δογματικάς υπολήψεις. χρώμεθα δὲ τῆ τάξει ταύτῃ θετικῶς.
Τούτων δὲ επαναβεβηκότες εἰσὶ τρόποι τρεις, 6 ἀπὸ τοῦ κρίνοντος, ό από του κρινομένου, ό εξ άμφοΐν* τῷ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ κρίνοντος υποτάσσονται οι πρώτοι τέσσαρες (τό γὰρ κρίνον ή ζώόν ἐστιν ἣ άνθρωπος ή αϊσθησις και εν τινι περί-στάσει), εις δὲ τὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ κρινομένου <ανάγονται^ 6 έβδομος και 6 δέκατος, εις δὲ τὸν ἐξ άμφοΐν σύνθετον ό πέμπτος και ό έκτος και ό
39	ὄγδοος καὶ ὁ ἔννατος. πάλιν 8ὲ οἱ τρεῖς οὖτοι
1 <ἀνάγονται> add. Papp.
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either their number or their validity ; for it is possible that they may be unsound or there may be more of them than I shall enumerate.
Chapter XIV.—Concerning the Ten Modes
The usual tradition amongst the older Sceptics is 35 that the “ modes ” by which ‘‘ suspension ” is supposed to be brought about are ten in number ; and they also give them the synonymous names of “ arguments ” and “ positions.” They are these : the first, based on the variety in animals ; the second, on the differences in human beings ; the third, on the different structures of the organs of sense ; the fourth, on the circumstantial conditions ; the fifth, on positions and intervals and locations ; the sixth, on intermixtures ; 37 the seventh, on the quantities and formations of the underlying objects ; the eighth, on the fact of relativity ; the ninth, on the frequency or rarity of occurrence ; the tenth, on the disciplines and customs and laws, the legendary beliefs and the dogmatic convictions. This order, however, we adopt without 3$ prejudice.
As superordinate to these there stand three Modes —that based on the subject who judges, that on the obj ect j udged, and that based on both. The first four of the ten Modes are subordinate to the Mode based-on the subject (for the subject which judges is either an animal or a man or a sense, and existent in some condition) : the seventh and tenth Modes are referred to that based on the object judged : the fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth are referred to the Mode based on both subject and object. Furthermore, 39
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ἀνάγονται εἰς τὸν πρός τι, ὡς εἶναι γενικώτατον μὲν τὸν πρός τι, ειδικούς δὲ τοὺς τρεῖς, ὑποβεβη-κότας δὲ τοὺς δέ/ca. ταῦτα μὲν περὶ τῆς ποσό-ψητός αυτών κατὰ τὸ πιθανόν λέγομεν περί δε τῆς δυνάμεως τάδε.
40	Πρῶτον ἐλἐγομεν εἶναι λόγον καθ’ ον παρα την διαφοράν τῶν ζώων οὐχ αἱ αὐταὶ απο τῶν αυτών υποπίπτουσι φαντασίαι. τοῦτο δὲ ἐπιλογιζόμεθα ἔκ τε τῆς περὶ τὰς γενέσεις αυτών δια φοράς και ἐκ τῆς περὶ τὰς συστάσεις τῶν σωμάτων παραλ-
41	λαγης. περὶ μὲν οὖν τὰς γενέσεις, ὅτι τῶν ζώων τα μὲν χωρίς μίξεως γίνεται τὰ δ’ εκ σ&μπλοκης. και των μὲν χωρίς μίξεως γινομένων τὰ μεν εκ πυρός γίνεται ὡς τὰ ἐν ταῖς καμινοις φαινόμενα ζωύφια, τὰ δ’ ἐξ ὕδατος φθειρόμενου ὡς κώνωπες,
, τὰ δ’ ἐξ οἴνου τρεπομένου ὡς σκνῖπες, τὰ 8 ἐκ γῆς <ὡς τέττιγεςν,1 τὰ δ’ ἐξ ἰλύος ὡς βάτραχοι, τα 8’ ἐκ βορβόρου ὡς σκώληκες, τὰ δ εξ όνων ως κάνθαροι, τὰ δ’ ἐκ λαχάνων ὡς κάμπαι, τα δ εκ καρπών ὡς οἱ ἐκ τῶν ἐρινεῶν ψῆνες, τα δ εκ ζωων σηπομένων ὡς μέλισσαι ταύρων και σφήκας ίππων
42	τῶν δ’ ἐκ συμπλοκής τα μὲν ἐξ ομοιογενών ως τα πλεῖστα, τὰ δ’ ἐξ ἀνομοιογενῶν ὡς ἡμίονοι. πάλιν κοινή τών ζώων τα μεν ζωοτοκειται ώς άνθρωποι, τὰ δ’ ωοτοκεΐται ὡς όρνιθες, τὰ δὲ σαρκοτοκεΐται
43	ὡς άρκτοι. εἰκὸς οὖν τὰς περὶ τὰς γενέσεις αν-ομοιότητας καὶ διαφοράς μεγάλας ποιεῖν αντιπάθειας, τὸ άσύγκρατον καὶ άσυνάρμοστον καὶ μαχόμενον έκειθεν φερομένας.
44	Ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ διαφορά τών κυριωτάτων μερών του σώματος, καὶ μάλιστα τών προς τό επικρίνειν
1 <ώς τἐττιγες> addidi: <ώ$ μυς> cj. Fabr.
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these three Modes are also referred to that of relation, so that the Mode of relation stands as the highest genus, and the three as species, and the ten as subordinate sub-species. We give this as the probable account of their numbers ; and as to their argumentative force what we say is this :
The First argument (or Trope), as we said, is that 40 which shows that the same impressions are not produced by the same objects owing to the differences in animals. This we infer both from the differences in their origins and from the variety of their bodily structures. Thus, as to origin, some animals are pro- 41 dueed without sexual union, others by coition. And of those produced without coition, some come from fire, like the animalcules which appear in furnaces, others from putrid water, like gnats; others from wine when it turns sour, like ants; others from earth, like grasshoppers; others from marsh, like frogs; others from mud, like worms; others from asses, like beetles ; others from greens, like caterpillars; others from fruits, like the gall-insects in wild figs; others from rotting animals, as bees from bulls and wasps from horses. Of the animals generated by coition, 42 some—in fact the majority—come from homogeneous parents, others from heterogeneous parents, as do mules. Again, of animals in general, some are born alive, like men ; others are born as eggs, like birds ; and yet others as lumps of flesh, like bears. It is 43 natural, then, that these dissimilar and variant modes of birth should produce much contrariety of sense-affection, and that this is a source of its divergent, discordant and conflicting character.
Moreover, the differences found in the most impor- 44 tant parts of the body, and especially in those of
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καὶ πρὸς πὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι πεφυκότων, μεγἴστην δύναται ποιεῖν μάχην τῶν φαντασιών [παρὰ τὴν τῶν ζώων παραλλαγήν].1 οἱ γοῦν ἰκτεριῶντες ωχρά φασιν εἶναι τὰ ἡμῖν φαινόμενα λευκά, καὶ οἱ ὑπόσφαγμα ἔχοντες αἱμωπά. ἐπεὶ οὖν καὶ τῶν ζωων τα μεν ωχρούς εχει τους οφθαλμούς τα ο ὑφαίμους τὰ δὲ λευκανθίζοντας τὰ δ’ άλλην χροιάν έχοντας, είκός, οἶμαι, διάφορον αὐτοῖς την των
45	χρωμάτων άντίληφιν γίγνεσθαι. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνατενί-σαντες ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον τῷ ήλίω, εΐτα εγκυφαντες βιβλίω τὰ γράμματα χρνσοεώή δοκοϋμεν είναι και περιφερόμενα. ἐπεὶ οὖν καὶ τῶν ζώων* τινὰ φύσει λαμπηδόνα εν τοΐς όφθαλμοῖς ἔχει καὶ φῶς λεπτομερές τε και ευκίνητον ἀπ’ αυτών αποστέλλει, ώς και νυκτος όράν, δεόντως ἂν νομίζοιμεν ὅτι μη
46	ὅμοια ἡμῖν τε κάκείνοις τὰ έκτος υποπίπτει. καί γε οἱ γόητες χρίοντες τάς θρυαλλίδας Ιώ χαλκού και θολώ σηπίας ποιοϋσιν ότέ μεν χαλκοΰς ότέ δε μέλανας φαίνεσθαι τούς παρόντας διά την βραχείαν του μιχθεντός παρασποράν. πολύ δήπου ευλογώ-τερόν ἐστι, χυμών διαφόρων άνακεκραμένων τη όράσει τῶν ζώων, διαφόρους τῶν υποκειμένων
47	φαντασίας αντοΐς γίνεσθαι. ὅταν τε παραθλίφωμεν τον οφθαλμόν, επιμήκη και στενά φαίνεται τά εϊδη και τά σχήματα και τά μεγέθη των ορατών. εἰκὸς οὖν ὅτι ὅσα τῶν ζώων λοξὴν ἔχει τὴν κόρην καί προ μήκη, καθάπερ αΐγες αίλουροι καί τά έοικότα, διάφορα φαντάζεται τά υποκείμενα εἶναι, καὶ οὐχ οἷα τὰ περιφερή την κόρην εχοντα ζώα είναι αυτά
48	υπολαμβάνει. τά τε κάτοπτρα παρά την διάφορον
1 [παρά . . . παραλλαγἡν] seel. Mutsch.
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which the natural function is judging and perceiving, are capable of producing a vast deal of divergence in the sense-impressions [owing to the variety in the animals]. Thus, sufferers froin jaundice declare that objects which seem to us white are yellow, while those whose eyes are bloodshot call them blood-red. Since, then, some animals also have eyes which are yellow, others bloodshot, others albino, others of other colours, they probably, I suppose, have different perceptions of colour. Moreover, if we bend down 45 over a book after having gazed long and fixedly at the sun, the letters seem to us to be golden in colour and circling 'round. Since, then, some animals possess also a natural brilliance in their eyes, and emit from them a fine and mobile stream of light, so that they can even see by night,a we seem bound to suppose that they are differently affected from us by external objects. Jugglers, too, by means of smearing lamp- 46 wicks with the rust of copper or with the juice of the cuttle-fish make the bystanders appear now copper-coloured and now black—and that by just a small sprinkling of extra matter. Surely, then, we have much more reason to suppose that when different juices are intermingled in the vision of animals their impressions of the objects will become different. Again, when we press the eyeball at one side the 47 forms, figures and sizes of the objects appear oblong and narrow. So it is probable that all animals which have the pupil of the eye slanting and elongated— such as goats, cats, and similar animals—have impressions of the objects which are different and unlike the notions formed of them by the animals which have round pupils. Mirrors, too, owing to differences in 48
a Cf. § 84.
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κατασκευήν ὁτὲ μὲν μικρότατα δείκνυσι τα εκτός υποκείμενα, ὡς τὰ κοίλα, ὁτὲ δ’ ἐπιμήκη και στενά, ὡς τὰ κυρτά* τινα δὲ την μεν κεφαλήν κάτω δείκνυσι τοῦ κατοπτριζομένου, τούς δὲ πόδας ἄνω. 49 ἐπεὶ οὖν καὶ τῶν περὶ την οφιν αγγείων τα μεν εξόφθαλμα κομιδῇ πέπτωκεν ὑπὸ κυρτότητος, τὰ δὲ κοιλότερά έστι, τὰ δ’ ἐν ύπτίω πλάτει βέβηκεν, είκός και 8ιά τοΰτο άλλοιοΰσθαι τάς φαντασίας, και μήτε ισα τοις μεγέθεσι μήτε όμοια ταῖς μορ-φαῖς ὁρᾶν τὰ αὐτὰ κύνας ίχθυας λέοντας ανθρώπους πάρνοπας, ἀλλ’ οἵαν ἑκάστου ποιεῖ τυπωσιν ἡ δεχόμενη τὸ φαινόμενον δφις. δθ Ὀ	αὐτὸς καὶ περὶ τῶν άλλων αισθήσεων λόγος·
πῶς γὰρ ἂν λεχθείη ομοίως κινεΐσθαι κατά την άφην τά τε οστρακόδερμα και τὰ σαρκοφανη και τὰ ηκανθωμένα και τά ἐπτερωμένα ἣ λελεπιδωμένα; πώς δὲ ομοίως άντιλαμβάνεσθαι κατά την ακοήν τά τε στενώτατον ἔχοντα τον πόρον τον ακουστικόν και τά εύρυτάτω τουτω κεχρημένα, η τά τετριχωμένα τά ώτα και τά φιλά ταΰτα ἔχοντα; όπου γε και ημείς άλλως μεν κινονμεθα κατά την ακοήν παραβνσαντες τά ώτα, άλλως δὲ 51 ἣν απλώς αύτοΐς χρώμεθα. καὶ ἡ ὄσφρησις 8έ διαφέροι αν παρά την τών ζώων εξαλλαγήν εί γάρ και ημείς άλλως μεν κινονμεθα εμφυγέντες και του φλέγματος πλεονάσαντος εν ἡμῖν, άλλως δὲ ἢν τὰ περὶ την κεφαλήν ημών μέρη πλεονασμόν αίματος
α τά όποκείμενα (Lat. substantia) is a favourite term with Sextus for the objective realities which “underlie,” or lie behind, the subjective impressions of sense (phenomena): they are called ἐκτός as “ outside’’ of and not dependent on
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their construction, represent the external objects a at one time as very small—as when the mirror is concave,
—at another time as elongated and narrow—as when the mirror is convex. Some mirrors, too, show the head of the figure reflected at the bottom and the feet at the top. Since, then, some organs of sight 49 actually protrude beyond the face owing to their convexity, while others are quite concave, and others again lie in a level plane, on this account also it is probable that their impressions differ, and that the same objects, as seen by dogs, fishes, lions, men and locusts, are neither equal in size nor similar in shape, but vary according to the image of each object created by the particular sight that receives the impression.
Of the other sense-organs also the same account 50 holds good. Thus, in respect of touch, how: could one maintain that creatures covered with shells, with flesh, with prickles, with feathers, with scales, are all similarly affected ? And as for the sense of hearing, how could we say that its perceptions are alike in animals with a very narrow auditory passage and those with a very wide one, or in animals with hairy ears and those with smooth ears ? For, as regards this sense, even we ourselves find our hearing affected in one way when we have our ears plugged and in another way when we use them just as they are. Smell also will differ because of the variety in animals. 51 For if we ourselves are affected in one way when we have a cold and our internal phlegm is excessive, and in another way when the parts about our head are filled with an excess of blood, feeling an aversion to
the percipient. I render the term indifferently by “ objects,” u real objects n or “realities,” and “underlying objects.”
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ὑποδέξηται, ἀποστρεφόμενοι τὰ εὐώδη τοῖς ἄλλοις δοκοῦντα εἶναι καὶ ὥσπερ πλήττεσθαι ὑπ’ αὐτῶν νομίζοντες, ἐπεὶ καὶ τῶν ζώων τὰ μὲν πλαδαρά τέ ἐστι φύσει καὶ φλεγματώδη, τὰ δὲ πολύαιμα σφόδρα, τὰ δ’ ἐπικρατοῦσαν καὶ πλεονάζουσαν ἔχοντα τὴν ξανθὴν χολήν ή την μέλαιναν, εύλογον καὶ διὰ τούτο διάφορα ἑκάστοις αυτών φαίνεσθαι
52	τὰ ὀσφρητά. καὶ τὰ γευστὰ ομοίως των μεν τραχεῖαν καὶ ἄνικμον ἐχόντων την γλώσσαν των δὲ ἔνυγρον σφόδρα, εἴγε καὶ ἡμεῖς1 ξηροτέραν ἐν πυρετοῖς την γλώτταν σχόντες γεώδη καὶ κακό-χυμα η 'πικρά τὰ προσφερόμενα εἶναι νομίζομεν, τούτο δὲ πασχομεν καὶ παρὰ την διάφορον επικράτειαν τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν χυμών εἶναι λεγομένων. ἐπεὶ οὖν καί τα ζώα διάφορον το γευστικόν αισθητήριον ἔχει καὶ διαφόροις χυμοῖς πλεονάζον, δια-φόρους ἂν καὶ κατὰ την γεῦσιν φαντασίας τών
53	υποκείμενων λαμβάνοι. ώσπερ γαρ ή αυτή τροφή ἀναδι δομένη ὅπου μεν γίνεται φλὲψ ὅπου δὲ αρτηρία οπού δε ὀστέον ὅπου δὲ νεϋρον καί τών άλλων έκαστον, παρά την διαφοράν τών υποδεχόμενων αυτήν μερών διάφορον επιδεικνυμενη δύναμιν, καί ώσπερ το ύδωρ εν καί μονοειδές ἀναδιδό-μενον εις τὰ δένδρα οπού μεν γίνεται φλοιδς οπού δὲ κλάδος οπού δὲ καρπός καί ήδη σΰκον καί ροιά
54	καὶ τῶν άλλων έκαστον, καί καθάπερ το τοΰ μουσουργού πνεύμα εν καί το αυτό εμπνεόμενον τώ αύλω οπού μεν γίνεται οξύ όπου δε βαρύ καί ή αυτή επερεισις της χειρὸς ἐπὶ τῆς λύρας όπου μεν βαρύν φθόγγον ποιεί οπού δὲ ὀξύν, ούτως είκός καί τὰ εκτός υποκείμενα διάφορα θεωρεΐσθαι
1 είγε κ. ἡμεῖς ΜΤ: κ. ἡμεῖς είγε L, Bekk.
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smells which seem sweet to everyone else and regarding them as noxious, it is reasonable to suppose that animals too—since some are flaccid by nature and rich in phlegm, others rich in blood, others marked by a predominant excess of yellow or of black gall— are in each case impressed in different ways by the objects of smell. So too with the objects of taste ; 52 for some animals have rough and dry tongues, others extremely moist tongues. We ourselves, too, when our tongues are very dry, in cases of fever, think the food proffered us to be earthy and ill-flavoured or bitter—an* affection due to the variation in the predominating juices which we are said to contain. Since, then, animals also have organs of taste which differ and which have different juices in excess, in respect of taste also they will receive different impressions of the real objects. For just as the same 53 food when digested becomes in one place a vein, in another an artery, in another a bone, in another a sinew, or some other piece of the body, displaying a different potency according to the difference in the parts which, receive it;—and just as the same unblended 54 water, when it is absorbed by trees, becomes in one place bark, in another branch, in another blossom, and so finally fig and quince and each of the other fruits ;—and just as the single identical breath of a musician breathed into a flute becomes here a shrill note and there a deep note, and the same pressure of his hand on the lyre produces here a deep note and there a shrill note;—so likewise it is probable that the external objects appear different owing to differences VOL. id	33
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παρὰ την διάφορον κατασκευήν των τὰς φαντασίας ὑπομενόντων ζώων,
65	’Εναργέστερον δὲ τὸ τοιοΰτον ἔστι μαθεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν αιρετών τε καὶ φευκτών τοΐς ζώοις. μύρον γοϋν άνθρώποις μεν ἥδιστον φαίνεται, κανθάροις δὲ καὶ μελίσσαις δυσανάσχετον* καὶ τὸ ελαιον τους μεν ανθρώπους ὠφελεῖ, σφήκας δὲ καὶ μέλισσας αναιρεί καταρραινόμενον και το θαλάττιον ὕδωρ άνθρώττοις μεν αηδές ἐστι πινόμενον καὶ φαρμα-
56	κῶδες, ίχθύσι δε ἥδιστον καί πότιμον. σύες δὲ ἥδιον βορβόρῳ λούονται δυσωδεστάτω ή ὕδατι διειδεῖ καὶ καθαρῷ. τῶν τε ζώων τὰ μέν ἐστι ττοηφάγα τὰ δὲ θαμνοφάγα τὰ δὲ ύληνόμα τα δὲ σττερμοφάγα τὰ δὲ σαρκοφάγα τά δὲ γαλακτοφάγα, καί τά μεν σεσηπυίᾳ χαίρει τροφή τά δὲ νεαρά, καὶ τὰ μὲν ὠμῇ τὰ δὲ μαγειρικώς εσκευασμένῃ. καὶ κοινώς τά άλλοις ήδεα άλλο ις εστίν αηδή καί
57	φευκτά καί θανάσιμα. τὸ γοῦν κώνειον ττιαίνει τούς ορτυγας καί 6 ύοσκύαμος τάς ὖς, αἳ δὴ χαί-ρουσι καὶ σαλαμάνδρας εσθίουσαι, ὡσπεροῦν ελαφοι τά ιοβόλα ζώα καί αI χελιδόνες κανθαρίδας. οἵ τε μύρμηκες καί οί σκνίπες άνθρώποις μεν αηδίας καί στρόφους εμποιοϋσι καταπινόμενοι* ή δὲ άρκτος ἢν αρρώστια τινι περιπέσῃ, τούτους κατα-
58	λιχμωμένη ρώννυται. ἔχιδνα δὲ θιγόντος αυτής μόνον φηγού κλάδου καροῦται, καθάπερ καὶ νυ-κτερὶς πλατάνου φύλλου, φεύγει δε κριόν μεν ἐλέψας, λέων δὲ άλεκτρυόνα, καὶ θραγμὸν κυάμων ερεικομένων τά θαλάττια κήτη, καὶ τίγρις ψόφον τυμπάνου. καὶ άλλα δε πλείω τούτων ενεστι λέγειν· ἀλλ’ ἵνα μὴ μάλλον τοῦ δέοντος ενδιατρί-βειν δοκῶμεν, εἰ τὰ αὐτὰ τοῖς μεν εστιν αηδή τοΐς
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in the structure of the animals which experience the sense-impressions.
But one may learn this more clearly from the 65 preferences and aversions of animals. Thus, sweet oil seems very agreeable to men, but intolerable to beetles and bees ; and olive oil is beneficial to men, but when poured on wasps and bees it destroys them ; and sea-water is a disagreeable and poisonous potion for men, but fish drink and enjoy it. Pigs, too, enjoy 56 wallowing in the most stinking mire rather than in clear and clean water. And whereas some animals eat grass, others eat shrubs, others feed in woods, others live on seeds or flesh or milk; some of them, too, prefer their food high, others like it fresh, and while some prefer it raw, others like it cooked. And so generally, the things which are agreeable to some are to others disagreeable, distasteful and deadly. Thus, quails are fattened by hemlock, and pigs by 57 henbane ; and pigs also enjoy eating salamanders, just as deer enjoy poisonous creatures, and swallows gnats. So ants and wood-lice, when swallowed by men, cause distress and gripings, whereas the bear, whenever she falls sick, cures herself by licking them up. The mere touch of an oak-twig paralyses the 58 viper, and that of a plane-leaf the bat. The elephant flees from the rain, the lion from the cock, sea-monsters from the crackle of bursting beans, and the tiger from the sound of a drum. One might, indeed, cite many more examples, but—not to seem unduly prolix—if the same things are displeasing to some
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δὲ ἡδέα, τὸ δὲ ἡδὺ καὶ ἀηδὲς ἐν φαντασία κεῖται, διάφοροι γίνονται τοῖς ζώοις ἀπὸ τῶν ὑποκειμένων φαντασίαι.
59	Εἰ δὲ τὰ αὐτὰ πράγματα ανόμοια φαίνεται παρὰ την των ζώων εξαλλαγήν, όποιον μὲν ἡμῖν θεωρείται τὸ υποκείμενον ἕξομεν λέγειν, όποιον 8ε εστι προς την φύσιν ἐφέξομεν. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐπικρίνειν αὐτοὶ δυνησόμεθα τὰς φαντασίας τάς τε ἡμετέρας καὶ τὰς τῶν άλλων ζώων, μέρος καὶ αὐτοὶ τῆς διαφωνίας οντες και διά τούτο του επικρινοΰντος
00	δεησόμενοι μάλλον η αυτοί κρίνειν δυνάμενοι. καὶ ἄλλως οὕτε ἀναποδείκτως δυνάμεθα πpbκρίνειν τὰς ἡμετέρας φαντασίας των παρά τοῖς άλόγοις ζώοις γινομένων ούτε μετ ἀποδείξεως. πρὸς γὰρ τῷ μὴ εἶναι ἀπόδειξιν ἴσως, ὡς υπομνησομεν, αὐτὴ ἡ λεγομενη άπόδειζις ήτοι φαινομένη ή μιν ἔπται ἣ οὐ φαινομένη. καὶ εἰ μεν μη φαινομένη, ουδέ μετά πεποιθησεως αυτήν προσησόμεθα* εἰ δὲ φαινομένη ἡμῖν, επειδή περί τῶν φαινομένων τοΐς ζώοις ζητείται καὶ ἡ ἀπόδειξις ἡμῖν φαίνεται ζώοις ουσι, και αὐτὴ ζητηθήσεται εἰ ἔστιν ἀληθὴς καθό
61	ἐστι φαινομένη. ἄτοπον δὲ τὸ ζητούμενον διὰ τοῦ ζητούμενου κατασκενάζειν ἐπιχειρεῖν, ἐπεὶ ἔσται τὸ αὐτὸ πιστόν και άπιστον, δπερ ἀμήχανον, πιστόν μεν ἦ βούλεται ἀποδεικνύειν, άπιστον δε
α See ii. 134 ff. where it is argued that logical demonstration or “proof” is “non-existent.” The argument here is that, even if we grant the existence of “ proof” in the abstract we cannot prove anything in the particular case before us— the question as to the superiority of our impressions to those of animals. For all proof must be either “ apparent” to us, or “ non-apparent ”; the latter kind we reject as incompre-
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but pleasing to others, and pleasure and displeasure depend upon sense-impression, then animals receive different impressions from the underlying objects.
But if the same things appear different owing to 69 the variety in animals, we shall, indeed, be able to state our own impressions of the real object, but as to its essential nature we shall suspend judgement. For we cannot ourselves judge between our own impressions and those of the other animals, since we ourselves are involved in the dispute and are, therefore, rather in need of a judge than competent to pass judgement ourselves. Besides, we are unable, 60 either with or without proof, to prefer our own impressions to those of the irrational animals. For in addition to the probability that proof is, as we shall show,® a non-entity, the so-called proof itself will be either apparent to us or non-apparent. If, then, it is non-apparent, we shall not accept it with confidence ; while if it is apparent to us, inasmuch as what is apparent to animals is the point in question and the proof is apparent to us who are animals, it follows that we shall have to question the proof itself as to whether it is as true as it is apparent. It is, indeed, 61 absurd to attempt to establish the matter in question by means of the matter in question,6 since in that case the same thing will be at once believed and disbelieved,—believed in so far as it purports to prove, but disbelieved in so far as it requires proof,—which
hensible; the former “apparent” proof is indecisive, its “apparency” being relative to us, who are a species of animal, and thus involved in the dispute. Further, as relative to us the “apparent proof” is not absolute, and therefore not necessarily “true.”
6 This would be the fallacy of petitio prindpii, or “ arguing in a circle ” ; <?/. §§ 117, 164.
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ἦ ἀποδείκνυται. οὐχ ἕξομεν ἄρα ἀπόδειξιν δι’ ἧς προκρινοῦμεν τὰς ἑαυτῶν φαντασίας τῶν παρὰ τοῖς ἀλόγοις καλουμένοις ζώοις γινομένων. εἰ οὖν διά-φοροι γίνονται αί φαντασίαι παρὰ την των ζώων ἐξαλλαγήν, ἃς ἐπικρῖναι ἀμήχανόν ἐστιν, ἐπέχειν ανάγκη περὶ τῶν ἐκτὸς ὑποκειμένων.
62	Ἕκ περιουσίας δὲ καὶ συγκρίνομεν τὰ ἄλογα καλούμενα ζῶα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις κατά φαντασίαν* καὶ γαρ καταπαίζειν τῶν δογματικῶν τετυφωμένων καὶ περιαυτολογούντων οὐκ ἀποδοκιμάζομεν μετὰ
• τοὺς πρακτικούς τῶν λόγων. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἡμέτε-ροι τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων απλώς εἰώθασι
63	συγκρίνειν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ* ἐπεὶ δὲ εὑρεσιλογοῦντες οἱ δογματικοί ἄνισον εἷναί φασι την σύγκρισιν, ἡμεῖς ἐκ πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος ἐπὶ πλέον παίζοντας ἐπὶ ἑνὸς ζώου στήσομεν τον λόγον, οἷον ἐπὶ κυνός, εἰ δοκεῖ, τοῦ εὐτελεστάτου δοκοῦντος εἶναι. εὑρή-σομεν γὰρ καὶ οὕτω μὴ λειπόμενα ἡμῶν τὰ ζῶα, περὶ ὧν ὁ λόγος, ὡς πρὸς τὴν πίστιν τῶν φαινόμενων.
64	Ὄτι τοίνυν αἰσθήσει διαφέρει τούτο το ζώον ἡμῶν, οἱ δογματικοί συνομολογοῦσιν καὶ γὰρ τη ὀσφρήσει μάλλον ημών αντιλαμβάνεται, τα μη ὁρώμενα αὐτῷ θηρία 8ιά τούτης ἀνιχνεύων, καὶ τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς θάττον ημών ταΰτα ορών καὶ τη
65	ἀκοῇ αισθανόμενος ὀξέως. ούκοϋν επί τον λόγον έλθω μεν. τούτου 8έ ό μέν ἐστιν ἐνδι άθετος ὁ δὲ προφορικός. Ϊ8ωμεν οὖν πρότερον περί του ἐνδια-
a ί.ι. as a further, superfluous or jocular, kind of argument, which serves to44 cap ” the serious treatment of the questions: c/. §§ 63, 78.	6 Esp. the Stoics.
c The Stoic theory of ῶςο.* thus distinguished between its
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is impossible. Consequently we shall not possess a proof which enables us to give our own sense-impressions the preference over those of the so-called irrational animals. If, then, owing to the variety in animals their sense-impressions differ, and it is impossible to judge between them, we must necessarily suspend judgement regarding the external underlying objects.
By way of super-addition,® too, we draw comparisons 62 between mankind and the so-called irrational animals in respect of their sense-impressions. For, after our solid arguments, we deem it quite proper to poke fun at those conceited braggarts, the Dogmatists.b As a rule, our School compare the irrational animals in the mass with mankind ; but since the Dogmatists 63 captiously assert that the comparison is unequal, we— super-adding yet more—will carry our ridicule further and base our argument on one animal only, the dog for instance if you like, which is held to be the most worthless of animals. For even in this case we shall find that the animals we are discussing are no wise inferior to ourselves in respect of the credibility of their impressions.
Now it is allowed by the Dogmatists that this 64 animal, the dog, excels us in point of sensation : as to smell it is more sensitive than we are, since by this sense it tracks beasts that it cannot see ; and with its eyes it sees them more quickly than we do ; and with its ears it is keen of perception. Next let 65 us proceed to the reasoning faculty. Of reason one kind is internal, implanted in the soul, the other externally expressed.0 Let us consider first the
two senses—internal reason, or conception, and the enunciation of thought in the uttered word.
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θέτου. οὖτος τοίνυν κατά τοὺς μάλιστα η μιν ἀντιδοξοῦντας νῦν δογματικούς, τούς από τής στοάς, ἐν τούτοις ἔοικε σάλευειν, τῇ αἷρέσει τῶν οἰκείων καὶ φυγή τῶν ἀλλοτρίων, τῇ γνώσει τῶν εἰς τούτο συντεινουσῶν τεχνών, τῇ ἀντιλήψει τῶν κατὰ την οἰκείαν φύσιν αρετών <καΙ>1 τῶν περί τὰ πάθη. 6 τοίνυν κύων, ἐφ’ οὖ τὸν λόγον ἔδοξε
OD	'	Λ /	</	</	Λ	Α
στῆσαι παραδείγματος ενεκα, αιρεσιν ποιείται των οἰκείων καὶ φυγήν τών βλαβερών, τα μεν τρόφιμα διώκων, μάστιγος δὲ ἀναταθείσης ὑποχωρῶν. ἀλλὰ καὶ τέχνην ἔχει ποριστικήν τών οικείων, την £7 θηρευτικήν. ἔπτι δὲ οὐδ’ αρετής εκτός· τῆς γέ τοι δικαιοσύνης οϋσης του κατ’ ἀξίαν αποδοτικής έκάστφ, 6 κύων τούς μεν οικείους τε και εύ ποιοϋντας σαίνων καί φρουρών τούς δὲ ανοίκειους καί άδικοϋντας αμυνόμενος ούκ ἔξω ἂν εὶη τῆς βο δικαιοσύνης. εί δε ταύτην έχει, τών αρετών αντακολουθουσων και τας αλλας αρετας εχει, ας οὔ φασιν εχειν τούς πολλούς ανθρώπους οι σοφοί, καί άλκιμον δε αυτόν οντα όρώμεν εν ταΐς αμνναις, καί συνετόν, ώς καί Ὅμηρός ἐμαρτύρησεν, ποιη-σας τὸν Ὀδυσσέα πᾶσι μεν τοῖς οίκείοις άνθρώποις άγνώτα οντα υπό μόνου δὲ τοῦ Ἀργου επιγνω-σθεντα, μήτε υπό τής άλλοιώσεως τής κατα το σώμα τάνδρός άπατηθεντός του κυνός, μήτε εκ-στάντος τής καταληπτικής φαντασίας, ήν μάλλον
, n i	if ’ iff	\0\ \ XT /
gQ των ανορωπων εχων εψανη. κατα οε τον Χρύσιππον τον μάλιστα όμιλουντα2 τοῖς άλόγοις ζώοις καὶ τῆς αοιδίμου διαλεκτικής μετέχει, φησι γοΰν
1 <καί> add. Τ.
* ομιλοΰντα ego: πολεμουντα GT, Bekk.: προσἐχοντα Diels.
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internal reason. Now according to those Dogmatists who are, at present, our chief opponents—I mean the Stoics—internal reason is supposed to be occupied with the following matters : the choice of things congenial and the avoidance of things alien ; the knowledge of the arts contributing thereto ; the apprehension of the virtues pertaining to one’s proper nature and of those relating to the passions. Now 66 the dog—the animal upon which, by way of example, we have decided to base our argument—exercises choice of the congenial and avoidance of the harmful, in that it hunts after food and slinks away from a raised whip. Moreover, it possesses an art which supplies what is congenial, namely hunting. Nor is 67 it devoid even of virtue; for certainly if justice consists in rendering to each his due,a the dog, that welcomes and guards its friends and benefactors but drives off strangers and evil-doers, cannot be lacking in justice. But if he possesses this virtue, then, since 68 the virtues are interdependent, he possesses also all the other virtues ; and these, say the philosophers,6 the majority of men do not possess. That the dog is also valiant we see by the way he repels attacks, and intelligent as wellf as Homer too testified c when he sang how Odysseus went unrecognized by all the people of his own household and was recognized only by the dog Argus, who neither was deceived by the bodily alterations of the hero nor had lost his original apprehensive impression, which indeed he evidently-retained better than the men. And according to 69 Chrysippus, who shows special interest in irrational animals, the dog even shares in the far-famed “ Dia-
a CL [Plato], Deff· 411 e.
b i.e. the Stoics.	c See Odyss. xvii. 300.
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αὐτὸν ὁ προειρημένος ἀνὴρ ἐπιβάλλειν τῷ πέμπτῳ διὰ πλειόνων ἀνα ποδείκτῳ,1 ὅταν ἐπὶ τρίοδον ἐλθὼν καὶ τὰς δύο ὁδοὺς ἰχνεύσας δι’ ὦν οὐ διῆλθε τὸ θηρίον, την τρίτην μηδ’ ἰχνεύσας εὐθέως ὁρμήσῃ δι* αυτής. δυνάμει γὰρ τούτο αυτόν λογίζεσθαί φησιν ὁ αρχαίος “ ήτοι τῇδε ἣ τῇδε ἣ τῇδε διῆλθε τὸ θηρίον* οὔτε δὲ τῇδε οὔτε τῇδε· τῇδε ἄρα.”
70	ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ παθῶν αντιληπτικός τέ ἐστι καὶ παραμυθητικός· σκόλοπος γαρ αύτω κατα-παγέντος ἐπὶ τὴν ἆρσιν τούτου όρμα τῇ τοῦ ποδὸς πρὸς τὴν γῆν παρατρίψει καὶ διὰ τῶν ὀδόντων. ἕλκος τε εἰ ἔχει που, ἐπεὶ τὰ μὲν ρυπαρα ἕλκη δυσαλθῆ ἐστὶ τὰ δὲ καθαρά, ῥᾴδίως θεραπεύεται,
71	πράως άποφα τον γινόμενον ἰχῶρα. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ Τπποκράτειον φυλάσσει μάλα καλώς· ἐπεὶ γὰρ ποδὸς ἄκος ακινησία, εἴ ποτέ τραύμα εν πόδι σχοίη, μετεωρίζει τούτον και ώς οΐόν τε ἄσκυλτον τηρεί, ὀχλούμενός τε ὑπὸ χυμών ανοικείων πόαν ἐσθίει, μεθ’ ἧς άποβλύζων το ανοίκειον ὑγιάζεται.
72	εἰ τοίνυν εφάνη το ζῶον, ἐφ’ οὖ τὸν λόγον ἐστή-σαμεν παραδείγματος ένεκα, καὶ αίρούμενον τά οικεία και τὰ οχληρά φεῦγον, τέχνην τε ἔχον πορι-στικήν τών οικείων, καὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ παθών ἀντι-ληπτικὸν καὶ παραμυθητικόν, καὶ οὐκ ἔξω αρετής, εν οΐς κεΐται ἡ τελειότης τοῦ ενδιαθέτου λόγου, τέλειος ἂν εἴη κατὰ τούτο 6 κύων* οθεν μοι δοκοΰσί
1 ἀναποὅείκτψ Τ, Prantl: -δεικτών mss., Bekk. * 42
α ἐ.<?. the Stoic ῶςίσ, c/* ϋ· 94.
b The Stoics had five syllogisms which they termed anapodeictic, or “ indemonstrable,” since they required no proof themselves but served to prove others. The “ com-
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lectic.a ” This person, at any rate, declares that the dog makes use of the fifth complex indemonstrable syllogism b when, on arriving at a spot where three ways meet, after smelling at the two roads by which the quarry did not pass, he rushes off at once by the third without stopping to smell. For, says the old writer, the dog implicitly reasons thus: “ The creature went either by this road, or by that, or by the other : but it did not go by this road or by that: therefore it went by the other.” Moreover, the dog is capable 70 of comprehending and assuaging his own sufferings ; for when a thorn has got stuck in his foot he hastens to remove· it by rubbing his foot on the ground and by using his teeth. And if he has a wound anywhere, because dirty wounds are hard to cure whereas clean ones heal easily, the dog gently licks off the pus that has gathered. Nay more, the dog admirably observes 71 the prescription of Hippocrates 0: rest being what cures the foot, whenever he gets his foot hurt he lifts it up and keeps it as far as possible free from pressure. And when distressed by unwholesome humours he eats grass, by the help of which he vomits what is unwholesome and gets well again. If, then, it has 72 been shown that the animal upon which, as an example, we have based our argument not only chooses the wholesome and avoids the noxious, but also possesses an art capable of supplying what is wholesome, and is capable of comprehending and assuaging its own sufferings, and is not devoid of virtue, then—these being the things in which the perfection of internal reason consists—the dog will be thus far perfect.
plex ’’syllogism was of the form: u Either A or B or C exists ; but neither A nor B exists ; therefore C exists.” c The famous physician, of Cos (circa 460-400 b.c.).
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τινες τῶν κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν ἑαυτοὺς σεμνῦναι τῇ τοῦ ζώου τούτον προσηγορία.
73	Περὶ δὲ τοῦ προφορικοῦ λόγου τέως μὲν οὐκ ἔπτιν αναγκαίου ζητεῖν* τούτον γαρ καὶ τῶν δογ-ματικῶν ἔνιοι παρῃτήσαντο ὡς ἀντιπραττοντα τῇ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀναλήψει, διὸ καὶ περὶ τὸν τῆς μαθήσεως χρόνον ήσκησαν σιωπήν καὶ άλλως, εἰ καθ ὑπό-θεσιν εἴη άνθρωπος ἐνεός, οὐδεὶς φήσει αὐτον εἶναι άλογον. ἵνα δὲ καὶ ταῦτα παραλίπωμεν, μάλιστα μὲν ὁρῶμεν τὰ ζῶα, περὶ ὦν ὁ λόγος, καὶ ανθρώπινος προφερόμενα φωνάς, ὡς κίττας καὶ ἄλλα
74	τινά. ἵνα δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἐάσωμεν, ει καὶ μὴ συνίεμεν τὰς φωνάς των αλόγων καλούμενων ζώων, ολως ονκ ἔπτιν ἀπεικὸς διαλέγεσθαι μὲν ταῦτα ἡμᾶς δὲ μὴ συνιέναι* καὶ γὰρ τῆς τῶν βαρβάρων φωνής ἀκούοντες οὐ συνίεμεν ἀλλὰ μονοειδῆ
75	ταύτην εἶναι δοκοῦμεν. καὶ ἀκούομεν δὲ τῶν κυνῶν άλλην μὲν φωνήν προῖεμένων ὅταν αμύνων -ταί τινας, άλλην δὲ ὅταν ὠρύωνται, καὶ άλλην όταν τύπτωνται, καί διάφορον ἐπὰν σαίνωσιν. καὶ ὅλως εἴ τις εἰς τούτο ἀτενίσειεν, εὕροι ἂν Ηθλλὴν παραλλαγήν της φωνής παρά τούτῳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ζώοις ἐν ταῖς διαφόροις περιστάσεσιν, ὥστε διὰ ταῦτα εἰκότως λέγοιτ’ ἂν καὶ τοῦ προφορικοῦ μετέχειν λόγου τὰ καλούμενα άλογα ζώα.
76	εἰ δὲ μήτε ἀκριβείᾳ τῶν αἰσθήσεων λείπεται τῶν ανθρώπων ταῦτα μήτε τῷ ἐνδιαθέτῳ λόγω, ἐκ περιουσίας δὲ εἰπεῖν μηδὲ τῷ προφορικω, ονκ αν * 13
α Α sarcastic allusion to the Cynics; c/. Diog. Laert. vi.
13, Introd. p. xvL
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And that, I suppose, is why certain of the professors of philosophy have adorned themselves with the title of this animal.0
Concerning external reason, or speech, it is un- 73 necessary for the present to inquire ; for it has been rejected even by some of the Dogmatists as being a hindrance to the acquisition of virtue, for which reason they used to practise silence b during the period of instruction ; and besides, supposing that a man is dumb, no one will therefore call him irrational. But to pass over these cases, we certainly see animals— the subject of our argument—uttering quite human cries,—jays, for instance, and others. And, leaving 74 this point also aside, even if we do not understand the utterances of the so-called irrational animals, still it is not improbable that they converse although we fail to understand them ; for in fact when we listen to the talk of barbarians we do not understand it, and it seems to us a kind of uniform chatter. More- 75 over, we hear dogs uttering one sound when they are driving people off, another when they are howling, and one sound when beaten, and a quite different sound when fawning. And so in general, in the case of all other animals as well as the dog, whoever examines the matter carefully will find a great variety of utterance according to the different circumstances, so that, in consequence, the so-called irrational animals may justly be said to participate in external reason. But if they neither fall short of mankind in 76 the accuracy of their perceptions, nor in internal reason, nor yet (to go still further) in external reason, or speech, then they will deserve no less credence
b For the Pythagorean rule of silence (ἐχεμυ0ία) cf. Diog. Laert. viii. 10.
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77	ἀπιστότερα ημών εἴη κατὰ τὰς φαντασίας, καί ἐφ’ έκαστου δὲ τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων ἴσως ἱστάντας τὸν λόγον ταῦτα ἀποδεικνύειν δυνατόν ἐστιν. οἷον γοῦν τίς οὐκ αν εϊποι τοὺς όρνιθας αγχίνοια τε διαφέρειν καὶ τῷ προφορικώ κεχρῆσθαι λόγῳ; οἵ γε οὐ μόνον τα παρόντα άλλα καί τα ἐσόμενα ἐπίστανται καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς συνιέναι δυναμένοις προδηλοῦσιν, άλλως τε σημαίνοντος καί τη φωνή προαγορεύοντες.
78	Τὴν δὲ σύγκρισιν ἐποιησάμην, ὡς και έμπροσθεν ἐπεσημηνάμην, ἐκ περιόντος, ἱκανῶς, ὡς οἶμαι, δείξας έμπροσθεν ὅτι μὴ δυνάμεθα προΚρίνειν τὰς ἡμετέρας φαντασίας των παρά τοΐς άλόγοις ζώοις γινομένων. πλὴν ἀλλ’ εἰ μή ἐστιν ἀπιστότερα τὰ άλογα ζώα ημών προς την κρίσιν τών φαντασιών, καί διάφοροι γίνονται φαντασίαι παρά την τών ζώων παραλλαγήν, όποιον μὲν έκαστον τών υποκειμένων ἐμοὶ φαίνεται δυνησομαι λέγειν, όποιον δε εστι τη φύσει διά τὰ προειρημένα επέχειν άναγκασθήσομαι.
79	Καὶ ὁ μεν πρώτος της εποχής τρόπος τοιοΰτός εστι, δεύτερον δε ελέγομεν είναι τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς διαφοράς τών ανθρώπων' ινα γάρ καθ’ ύπόθεσιν καί συγχώρηση τις πιστοτέρους είναι τών άλογων ζώων τούς ανθρώπους, εύρήσομεν καί οσον επί τη ήμετέρα διαφορά την εποχήν είσαγομένην. δύο τοίνυν είναι λεγομένων ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται ὁ άνθρωπος, ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, κατ’ ἄμφω ταῦτα διαφέρομεν ἀλλήλων, οἷον κατὰ σώμα ταΐς τε
80	μορφαΐς καί ταΐς Ιδιοσυγκρισίαις. διαφέρει μεν
α Our word “idiosyncrasy” comes from ιδιοσυγκρασία, a later form for ίὅιοσυγκρισία. σιίγκρισις (or σόμμφς) is Anax-
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than ourselves in respect of their sense-impressions. Probably, too, we may reach this conclusion by basing 77 our argument on each single class of irrational animals. Thus, for example, who would deny that birds excel in quickness of wit or that they employ external reason ? For they understand not only present events but future events as well, and these they foreshow to such as are able to comprehend them by means of prophetic cries as well as by other signs.
I	have drawn this comparison (as I previously 78 indicated) by way of super-addition, having already sufficiently proved, as I think, that we cannot prefer our own sense-impressions to those of the irrational animals. If, however, the irrational animals are not less worthy of credence than we in regard to the value of sense-impressions, and their impressions vary according to the variety of animal,—then, although I shall be able to say what the nature of each of the underlying objects appears to me to be, I shall be compelled, for the reasons stated above, to suspend judgement as to its real nature.
Such, then, is the First of the Modes which induce 79 suspense. The Second Mode is, as we said, that based on the differences in men ; for even if we grant for the sake of argument that men are more worthy of credence than irrational animals, we shall find that even our own differences of themselves lead to suspense. For man, you know, is said to be compounded of two things, soul and body, and in both these we differ one from another.
Thus, as regards the body, we differ in our figures and “idiosyncrasies,” or constitutional peculiarities.®
agoras’s term for the process of “ composition ” by which the world comes into being; c/. Introd. p. xi.
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γὰρ κατά μορφήν σώμα Υικύθου ’Ινδοῦ σώματος, την δὲ παραλλαγήν ποιεῖ, καθάπερ φασίν, ἡ διάφορος των χυμῶν ἐπικράτεια. παρὰ δὲ1 την διάφορον των χυμών επικράτειαν διάφοροι γίνονται καὶ αἱ φαντασίαι, καθάπερ καὶ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ λόγῳ παρεστήσαμεν. ταϋτά τοι και ἐν τη αἱρέσει καὶ φυγή τών έκτος διαφορά πολλή κατ’ αυτούς έστιν ἄλλοις γὰρ χαίρουσιν Ινδοὶ καὶ ἄλλοις οἱ καθ' ημάς, το δὲ διαφόροις χαίρειν τοῦ παρηλλαγμένας ἀπὸ τῶν υποκειμένων φαντασίας λαμβάνειν ἐστὶ
81	μηνυτικόν. κατὰ δὲ ίδιοσυγκρισίας διαφέρομεν ώς ένίους κρέα βόεια πετραίων ίχθυδίων ραον πέττειν καὶ ὑπὸ Λεσβίου οίναρίου εις χολέραν περιτρέ-πεσθαι. ἧν δε, φασίν, γραῦς Αττική τριάκοντα όλκάς κώνειου άκινδύνως προσφερομένη, Λῦσις δὲ καὶ μη κώνειου τέσσαρας όλκάς άλύπως ἐλάμβανεν.
82	καὶ Δημοφῶν μὲν ὁ ’Αλεξάνδρου τραπεζοποιός εν ηλίω γινόμενος η εν βαλανείω ἐρρίγου, ἐν σκιᾴ δὲ ἐθάλπετο, Ἀθηναγόρας δὲ ὁ ’Αργείος υπό σκορπιών και φαλαγγίων άλύπως ἐπλήσσετο, οἷ δὲ καλούμενοι Ψυλλαεῖς οὐδ’ ὑπὸ δφεων ή ασπίδων
83	δακνόμενοι βλάπτονται, οι δὲ Τεντυρῖται τῶν Αιγυπτίων ου βλάπτονται προς [άνω κάτω]2 τών κροκοδείλων, αλλά και Αίθιόπων οι αντίπεραν τῆς Μερόης παρὰ τὸν Ἀστάπουν3 ποταμόν οίκοΰντες σκόρπιους καί δφεις καί τά παραπλήσια άκινδύνως εσθίουσιν. καί Ῥουφῖνος δὲ ὁ εν Χαλκίδι πίνων ελλέβορον ούτε ήμει ούτε δλως έκαθαίρετο, ἀλλ’ ὥς τι τῶν συνήθων προσεφέρετο
84	καὶ ἔπεσσεν. Χρύσερμος δὲ ὁ Ἠροφίλειος εἴ ποτέ
1 ὅἐ ΜΤ: om. Bekk,	2 [ἄνω κάτω] om. Τ, Apelt.
3 ’Αστάπουν Τ, Hercher: 'Τὅάσπ^ν mss., Bekk.
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The body of an Indian differs in shape from that of go a Scythian; and it is said that what causes the variation is a difference in the predominant humours. Owing to this difference in the predominant humours the sense-impressions also come to differ, as we indicated in our First Argument." So too in respect of choice and avoidance of external objects men exhibit great differences : thus Indians enjoy some things, our people other things, and the enjoyment of different things is an indication that we receive varying impressions from the underlying objects. In respect gj of our “ idiosyncrasies,” our differences are such that some of us digest the flesh of oxen more easily than rock-fish, or get diarrhoea from the weak wine of Lesbos. An old wife of Attica, they say, swallowed with impunity thirty drams of hemlock, and Lysis took four drams of poppy-juice without hurt. Demo- §2 phon, Alexander’s butler, used to shiver when he was in the sun or in a hot bath, but felt warm in the shade : Athenagoras the Argive took no hurt from the stings of scorpions and poisonous spiders ; and the Psyl-laeans,b as they are called, are not harmed by bites from snakes and asps, nor are theTentyritae6 of Egypt ^ harmed by the crocodile. Further, those Ethiopians who live beyond Lake Meroe^ on the banks of the river Astapous eat with impunity scorpions, snakes, and the like. Rufinus of Chalcis when he drank hellebore neither vomited nor suffered at all from purging, but swallowed and digested it just like any ordinary drink. Chrysermus of Erophile was liable §4
° See § 52.
b A tribe of N. Africa, cf. Hdt. iv. 173.
c Tentyra was a town in Upper Egypt; cf. Juvenal xv.
35.
d In S. Egypt. The “ Astapous ” is the Blue Nile.
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πέπερι προσηνέγκατο, καρδιακῶς ἐκινδύνευεν. καὶ Σωτήριχος δὲ ὁ χειρουργὸς εἴ ποτέ αίλουρων ἤσθετο κνίσσης, χολέρᾳ ἡλἴσκετο. >f Ανδρών δὲ ὁ Ἀργεῖος ούτως ἄδιψος ἧν ὡς καὶ διὰ τῆς ἀνύδρου Λιβύης ὁδεύειν αυτόν μὴ ἐπιζητοῦντα ποτόν. Τιβέριος δὲ ὁ Καῖσαρ ἐν σκότῳ ἑώρα. Ἀρι-στοτέλης δὲ ἱστορεῖ Θάσιόν τινα ος ἐδόκει ἀν-θρώπου εἴδωλον προηγεῖσθαι αὐτοῦ διὰ παντός.
85	Τοσαύτης οὖν παραλλαγής οϋσης ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώ-ποις κατά τὰ σώματα, ἵνα ολίγα ἀπὸ πολλών των παρά τοῖς δογματικοῖς κειμένων ἀρκεσθῶμεν εἰπόν-τες, εἰκός ἐστι καὶ κατ’ αυτήν τὴν ψυχὴν δια-φέρειν ἀλλήλων τοὺς ανθρώπους* τύπος γαρ τις ἐστι το σώμα της ψυχής, ὡς καὶ ἡ φυσιογνωμονικη σοφία δείκνυσιν. το δὲ μέγιστον δεῖγμα τῆς κατὰ τὴν διάνοιαν τών ανθρώπων πολλής καὶ απείρου διαφοράς ή διαφωνία τών παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς λεγομένων περί τε τῶν άλλων και περὶ τοῦ τινα
86	μὲν αἱρεῖσθαι προσήκει τινα δὲ ἐκκλίνειν, δεόντως ουν και οι ποιηταϊ περὶ τούτων ἀπεφήναντο* ὁ μὲν γὰρ Πίνδαρός φησιν
ἀελλοπόδων μέν τιν’ εὐφραίνουσιν ίππων τιμάI και στέφανοι,
τοὺς δ’ ἐν πολύχρυσοις θαλάμοις βιοτά*
τέρπεται δὲ καί τις ἐπ* οἶδμ’ ἅλιον ναι θοᾴ [σῶς]1 δια στείβων. ὁ δὲ ποιητής λέγει
άλλος γαρ τ’ άλλοισιν άνήρ ἐπιτέρπεται ἔργοις. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ τραγωδία μεστὴ τῶν τοιούτων ἐστί* λέγει γοῦν
1 [σώς] om. LMT.
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to get a heart attack if ever he took pepper ; and Soterichus the surgeon was seized with diarrhoea whenever he smelled fried sprats. Andron the Argive was so immune from thirst that he actually traversed the waterless country of Libya without needing a drink. Tiberius Caesar could see in the dark; and Aristotle a tells of a Thracian who fancied that the image of a man was continually going in front of him.
Seeing, then, that men vary so much in body—to 85 content ourselves with but a few instances of the many collected by the Dogmatists,—men probably also differ from one another in respect of the soul itself; for the body is a kind of expression of the soul, as in fact is proved by the science of Physiognomy. But the greatest proof of the vast and endless differences in men’s intelligence is the discrepancy in the statements of the Dogmatists concerning the right objects of choice and avoidance, as well as other things. Regarding this the poets, too, have expressed 86 themselves fittingly. Thus Pindar says b :
The crowns and trophies of his storm-foot steeds Give joy to one ; yet others find it joy To dwell in gorgeous chambers gold-bedeckt;
Some even take delight in voyaging O’er ocean’s billows in a speeding barque.
And the poetc says: “ One thing is pleasing to one man, another thing to another/’ Tragedy, too, is full of such sayings ; for example :
α See Aristot. Meteorol. iii. 4.
b Fragm. 242 (Boeckh), Sandys’ Pindar, in Loeb Library, p. 610, copied by Horace, Odes, i. 1. 3 ff.
c See Homer, Odyss, xiv. 228. Of. Virgil, Eel. ii. 65 “ trahit sua quemque voluntas ”; and “ quot homines, tot seritentiae.”
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εἰ πᾶσι ταὐτὸν καλόν ἔφυ σοφόν θ’ ἅμα, οὐκ ἧν ἂν άμφίλεκτος άνθρώποις ἔρις,
καὶ πάλιν
δεινόν γε ταὐτὸν τοῖς μὲν ἁνδάνειν βροτών τοῖς δ’ ἔχθος εἶναι.
87	ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ αἵρεσις καὶ ἡ φυγή ἐν ἡδονῇ καὶ ἀηδισμῷ ἐστίν, ἡ 8ὲ ἡδοτὴ και ό ἀηδισμὸς ἐν αἰσθήσει κεῖται καὶ φαντασία, ὅταν τα αυτά οι μὲν αίρώνται οι δε φεύγωσιν, ακόλουθον ημάς ἐπιλογίζεσθαι ὅτι οὐδὲ ομοίως υπό γών αυτών κινούνται, ἐπεὶ ομοίως αν τα αυτά ηροΰντο η ἐξέκλινον. εἰ δὲ τὰ αὐτὰ διαφόρως κινεῖ παρὰ την δια φοράν τών ανθρώπων, εἰσάγοιτ’ ἂν εἰκότως καὶ κατὰ τούτο η ἐποχή, ὅ τι μὲν έκαστον φαίνεται τῶν υποκειμένων ώς προς εκάστην διαφοράν ίσως λέγειν ημών δυναμένων, τί δε έστι [κατὰ δύναμιν]1 ὡς πρὸς τὴν φύσιν οὐχ οἵων τε οντων άποφήνασθαι.
83 ἤτοι γὰρ πᾶσι τοῖς άνθρώποις πιστενσομεν η τισίν. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν πᾶσιν, καὶ άδυνάτοις ἐπιχειρήσομεν καί τὰ αντικείμενα παραδεξόμεθα* εἰ δὲ τισίν, εἰπάτωσαν ἡμῖν τίσι χρὴ συγκατατίθεσθαι· ὁ μὲν γὰρ Πλατωνικός λέξει ὅτι Πλάτωνι, ὁ Επικούρειος δὲ Ἐπικούρῳ, καὶ οἱ άλλοι άναλόγως, καὶ ούτως άνεπικρίτως στασιάζοντες ανθις ημάς
89 εἰς την εποχην περιστησουσιν. 6 δὲ λέγων ὅτι τοῖς πλείστοις δει συγκατατίθεσθαι παιδαριώδες τι προσίεται, οὐδενὸς δυναμένου πάντας τοὺς ἀν~ θρώπους επελθεΐν και διαλογίσασθαι τί τοΐς 1 [κατά δόναμιν] seel, Mutsch., Papp.
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Were fair and wise the same thing unto all,
There had been no contentious quarrelling.®
And again:
Tis strange that the same thing abhorr’d by some Should give delight to others.6
Seeing, then, that choice and avoidance depend on 87 pleasure and displeasure, while pleasure and displeasure depend on sensation and sense-impression, whenever some men choose the very things which are avoided by others, it is logical for us to conclude that they are also diflPerently affected by the same things, since otherwise they would all alike have chosen or avoided the same things. But if the same objects affect men differently owing to the differences in the men, then, on this ground also, we shall reasonably be led to suspension of judgement. For while we are, no doubt, able to state what each of the underlying objects appears to be, relatively to each difference, we are incapable of explaining what it is in reality. For we shall have to believe either all 88 men or some. But if we believe all, we shall be attempting the impossible and accepting contradictories ; and if some, let us be told whose opinions we are to endorse. For the Platonist will say “ Plato’s ” ; the Epicurean, “ Epicurus’s ” ; and so on with the rest; and thus by their unsettled disputations they will bring us round again to a state of suspense. Moreover, he who maintains that we ought to assent 89 to the majority is making a childish proposal, since no one is able to visit the whole of mankind and determine what pleases the majority of them ; for a From Eurip. Phoen. 499 ff.
b See Fragm. Trag. adesp. 462 (Nauck): perhaps from Eurip,
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πλείστοις ἀρέσκει, ἐνδεχομένου τοῦ ἔν τισιν ἔθνεσιν, ἃ ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἴσμεν, τὰ μὲν παρ’ ἡμῖν σπάνια τοῖς πλείοσι προσεῖναι τὰ δὲ ἡμῶν τοῖς πολλοῖς συμ-βαίνοντα σπάνια ὑπάρχειν, ὡς τοὺς πολλοὺς μὲν ὑπὸ φαλαγγίων δακνομένους μὴ ἀλγεῖν τινὰς δὲ σπανίως ἀλγεῖν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν έμπροσθεν εἰρημένων ἰδιοσυγκρισιῶν τὸ ἀνάλογον. ἀναγκαῖον οὖν καὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν ανθρώπων δια φοράν εἰσάγεσθαι την εποχήν,
90	Ἐπεὶ δὲ φίλαυτοί τινες ὄντες οἱ δογματικοί φασι δεῖν τῶν ἄλλων ανθρώπων εαυτούς προ κρίνειν εν τῇ κρίσει τῶν πραγμάτων, ἐπιστάμεθα μεν ὅτι άτοπος εστιν ἡ ἀξίωσις αυτών (μέρος γάρ εἰσι καὶ αυτοί τής διαφωνίας* καὶ ἐὰν αυτούς προ-κρίνοντες οϋτω κρίνωσι τα φαινόμενα, πρὶν ἄρξα-σθαι τῆς κρίσεως τὸ ζητούμενον1 συναρπάζουσιν,
91	ἑαυτοῖς τὴν κρίσιν ἐπιτρέποντες), όμως δ οὖν ἵνα καὶ ἐπὶ ἑνὸς ανθρώπου τον λόγον ἱστάντες, οἷον τοῦ παρ’ αὐτοῖς δνειροπολουμενού σοφού, επι την εποχην καταντῶμεν, τὸν τρίτον τῇ τάζει τρόπον ἐγχειριζόμεθα.
Τοῦτον δὲ λέγομεν τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς διαφοράς των αισθήσεων. ὅτι δὲ διαφέρονται αί αισθήσεις προς
92	ἀλλήλας, πρόδηλον, αί γουν γραφαί τῇ μὲν οψει δοκοῦσιν εἰσοχὰς καὶ ἐξοχὰς ἔχειν, οὐ μὴν καὶ τῇ ἁφῇ. καὶ τὸ μέλι τῇ μὲν γλώττῃ ἡδὺ φαίνεται επί τινων, τοῖς δ’ ὀφθαλμοῖς αηδές* αδύνατον οὖν ἐστὶν εἰπεῖν πότερον ἡδύ ἐστιν εἰλικρινῶς ἣ αηδές. καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μύρου ομοίως· την μεν γάρ οσφρησιν
93	ευφραίνει, τὴν δὲ γεῦσιν ἀηδίζει. τό τε εύφόρβιον
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there may possibly be races of whom we know nothing amongst whom conditions rare with us are common, and conditions common with us rare,—possibly, for instance, most of them feel no pain from the bites of spiders, though a few on rare occasions feel such pain ; and so likewise with the rest of the “ idiosyncrasies ” mentioned above. Necessarily,therefore, the differences in men afford a further reason for bringing in suspension of judgement.
When the Dogmatists—a self-loving class of men— 90 assert that in judging things they ought to prefer themselves to other people, we know that their claim is absurdfor they themselves are a party to the controversy ; and if, when judging appearances, they have already given the preference to themselves, then, by thus entrusting themselves with the judgement, they are begging the question before the judgement is begun. Nevertheless, in order that we may arrive 91 at suspension of judgement by basing our argument on one person—such as, for example, their visionary “ Sage ” a—we adopt the Mode which comes Third in order.
This Third Mode is, we say, based on differences in the senses. That the senses differ from one another is obvious. Thus, to the eye paintings 92 seem to have recesses and projections, but not so to the touch. Honey, too, seems to some b pleasant to the tongue but unpleasant to the eyes ; so that it is impossible to say whether it is absolutely pleasant or unpleasant. The same is true of sweet oil, for it pleases the sense of smell but displeases the taste.
a The ideal “ Wise Man ” of the Stoics; see Introd. p. xxviii. b For exceptions see § 101. 1
1 τό ζητούμενοι/ T: tcl φαινόμενα mss., Bekk.
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ἐπεὶ τοῖς μὲν ὀφθαλμοῖς λυπηρόν ἐστι τῷ δὲ ἄλλῳ σώματι παντὶ ἄλυπον, οὐχ ἕξομεν εἰπεῖν πότερον ἄλυπόν ἐστιν εἰλικρινῶς τοῖς σώμασιν ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ φύσει ἣ λυπηρόν, τό τε ομβριον vSoip όφθαλμοις μέν ἐστιν ὠφέλιμον, αρτηρίαν δὲ καὶ πνεύμονα τραχύνει, καθάπερ καὶ τὸ ἔλαιον, καίτοι την ἐπιφάνειαν παρηγορούν. καὶ ἡ θαλαττία νάρκη τοῖς μὲν ἄκροις προστεθεῖσα ναρκάν ποιεῖ, τῷ δ’ ἄλλῳ σώματά άλυπως παρατίθεται, διόπερ όποιον μὲν ἔπτι πρὸς την φύσιν έκαστον τούτων οὐχ ἕξομεν λέγειν, όποιον δὲ φαίνεται εκάστοτε δυνατόν εἰπεῖν.
94	Καὶ ἄλλα δὲ πλείω τούτων ἔνεστι λέγειν* ἀλλ’ ἵνα μη διατρίβωμεν διὰ την πρόθεσιν [τοῦ τρόπου]1 τῆς συγγραφῆς, εκείνο λεκτέον. έκαστον τῶν φαινομένων ἡμῖν αισθητών ποικίλον ύποπίπτειν δοκεΐ, οΐον τό μηλον λειον εὐῶδες γλυκύ ξανθόν. άδηλον οὖν πότερόν ποτέ ταύτας μόνας ὄντως ἔχει τὰς ποιότητας, ἢ μονόποιον μέν ἐστιν παρὰ δὲ την διάφορον κατασκευήν των αισθητηρίων διάφορον φαίνεται, η καὶ πλείονας μὲν τῶν φαινομένων ἔχει ποιότητας, ἡμῖν §’ οὐχ ύποπίπτουσί τινες αυτών.
95	μονόποιον μὲν γὰρ είναι τούτο ενδέχεται λογίζεσθαι εκ των έμπροσθεν ἡμῖν είρημένων περί της εις τά σώματα άναδιδομένης τροφής καὶ τοῦ ὕδατος τοῦ εἰς τὰ δένδρα άναδιδομένου καὶ τοῦ πνεύματος του εν αὐλοῖς καὶ σύριγξι και τοῖς παραπλησίοις ὀργάνοις· δύναται γὰρ καὶ τὸ μηλον μονοειΒές μὲν είναι, διάφορον δὲ θεωρεῖσθαι παρὰ την διαφοράν τῶν αισθητηρίων περί α γίνεται αύτοΰ ή ἀντίληψις.
96	πλείονας δὲ τῶν φαινομένων ἡμῖν ποιοτήτων ἔχειν τὸ μηλον ποιότητας δυνασθαι ούτως έπιλογιζόμεθα.
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So too with spurgea: since it pains the eyes but 93 causes no pain to any other part of the body, we cannot say whether, in its real nature, it is absolutely painful or painless to bodies. Rain-water, too, is beneficial to the eyes but roughens the wind-pipe and the lungs; as also does olive-oil, though it mollifies the epidermis. The cramp-fish, also, when applied to the extremities produces cramp, but it can be applied to the rest of the body without hurt. Consequently we are unable to say what is the real nature of each of these things, although it is possible to say what each thing at the moment appears to be.
A longer list of examples might be given, but to 94 avoid prolixity, in view of the plan of our treatise, we will say just this. Each of the phenomena perceived by the senses seems to be a complex : the apple, for example, seems smooth, odorous, sweet and yellow. But it is non-evident whether it really possesses these qualities only ; or whether it has but one quality but appears varied owing to the varying structure of the sense-organs ; or whether, again, it has more qualities than are apparent, some of which elude our perception. That the apple has but one 95 quality might be argued from what we said above b regarding the food absorbed by bodies, and the water sucked up by trees, and the breath in flutes and pipes and similar instruments ; for the apple likewise may be all of one sort but appear different owing to differences in the sense-organs in which perception takes place. And that the apple may possibly possess 96 more qualities than those apparent to us we argue in
a A species of plants with acrid, milky juice.
6 See § 53. 1
1 [του τρόπον] seel. Mutsch.
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ἐννοήσωμέν τινα ἐκ γενετῆς ἁφὴν μὲν ἔχοντα καὶ ὄσφρησιν καὶ γεῦσιν, μήτε δὲ ἀκούοντα μήτε ὁρῶντα. οὖτος τοίνυν ὑπολήψεται μήτε ορατόν τι εἶναι την αρχήν μήτε ακουστόν, ἀλλὰ μόνα εκείνα τα τρία γένη των ποιοτήτων ὑπάρχειν ὧν ἀντι-
97	λαμβάνεσθαι δύναται. καὶ ἡμᾶς οὖν ἐνδέχεται τὰς πεντε μάνας αισθήσεις έχοντας μόνον άντιλαμ-βάνεσθαι, ἐκ τῶν περὶ τὸ μῆλον ποιοτήτων, ὧν ἐσμὲν αντιληπτικοί* ύποκεΐσθαι δε άλλας οίον τε εστι ποιότητας, ύποπιπτουσας ετεροις αίσθητηρίοις, ὧν ημείς ού μετεσχήκαμεν, διὸ οὐδὲ ἀντιλαμβανό-μεθα των κατ’ αὐτὰς αίσθητών.
98	Ἀλλ’ ἡ φύσις συνεμετρησατο, φήσει τις, τὰς αισθήσεις προς τα αισθητά. ποία φύσις, διαφωνίας τοσαύτης άνεπι κρίτου παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς οϋσης περί τής ὑπάρξεως τῆς κατ’ αυτήν; ό γαρ επικρίνων αυτό τοΰτο, εί εστι φύσις, εἰ μεν ιδιώτης εἴη, άπιστος εσται κατ’ αυτούς, φιλόσοφος δε ών μέρος εσται τής διαφωνίας και κρίνο μένος αυτός
99	ἀλλ’ οὐ κριτής, πλήν ἀλλ’ εἰ εγχωρεΐ1 και ταύτας μόνας ύποκεΐσθα ι παρά τῷ μήλῳ τὰς ποιότητας ών άντιλαμβάνεσθαι δοκοΰμεν, και πλείους τούτων ή πάλιν μηδε τὰς ἡμῖν ύποπιπτούσας, άδηλον ήμΐν εσται όποιον εστι τὸ μῆλον. ὁ δὲ αυτός και επι των άλλων αίσθητών λόγος, των αισθήσεων μεντοι μη καταλαμβανουσών τά εκτός, οὐδὲ ἡ διάνοια ταΰτα δύναται καταλαμβάνειν, ώστε και διά τούτον τον λόγον ή περί των εκτός υποκείμενων εποχή συνάγεσθαι δόζει.
100 'Ίνα δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ μιᾶς ἑκάστης αίσθήσεως ίστάντες 1
1 εί ἐγχωρεῖ Heintz: ἐνεχιδρει mss. : εί ἐνεχάρει Τ, Bekk.
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this way. Let us imagine a man who possesses from birth the senses of touch, taste and smell, but can neither hear nor see. This man, then, will assume that nothing visible or audible has any existence, but only those three kinds of qualities which he is able to apprehend. Possibly, then, we also, having only 97 our five senses, perceive only such of the apple’s qualities as we are capable of apprehending ; and possibly it may possess other underlying · qualities which affect other sense-organs, though we, not being endowed with those organs, fail to apprehend the sense-objects which come through them.
“ But/’ it may be objected, “ Nature inade the 98 senses commensurate with the objects of sense.” What kind of “ Nature ” ? we ask, seeing that there exists so much unresolved controversy amongst the Dogmatists concerning the reality which belongs to Nature. For he who decides the question as to the existence of Nature will be discredited by them if he is an ordinary person, while if he is a philosopher he will be a party to the controversy and therefore himself subject to judgement and not a judge. If, 99 however, it is possible that only those qualities which we seem to perceive subsist in the apple, or that a greater number subsist, or, again, that not even the qualities which affect us subsist, then it will be non-evident to us what the nature of the apple really is. And the same argument applies to all the other objects of sense. But if the senses do not apprehend external objects, neither can the mind apprehend them ; hence, because of this argument also, we shall be driven, it seems, to suspend judgement regarding the external underlying objects.
In order that we may finally reach suspension by 100
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τὸν λόγον, ἣ καὶ ἀφιστάμενοι τῶν αἰσθήσεων, ἔχωμεν καταλήγειν εἰς τὴν ἐποχήν, παραλαμ-βάνομεν καὶ τὸν τέταρτον τρόπον αὐτῆς. ἔπτι δ’ οὖτος ὁ παρὰ τὰς περιστάσεις καλούμενος, περιστάσεις λεγόντων ημών τὰς διαθέσεις. θεω-ρεῖσθαι δ’ αυτόν φαμεν ἐν τῷ κατὰ φύσιν ἣ παρὰ φύσιν <ἔχειν ν,1 ἐν τῷ ἐγρηγορέναι ἣ καθεύδειν, παρὰ τὰς ἡλικίας, παρὰ τὸ κινεῖσθαι ἢ ἡρεμεῖν, παρὰ τὸ μισεῖν ἣ φιλεῖν, παρὰ τὸ ἐνδεεῖς εἶναι ἣ κεκορεσμένους, παρὰ τὸ μεθύειν ἢ νήφειν, παρὰ τὰς προδιαθέσεις, παρα το θαρρεΐν η δε8ιέναι, [ἢ]
101	παρὰ τὸ λυπεῖσθαι ἣ χαίρειν. οἷον παρὰ μεν το κατά φύσιν ἢ παρὰ φύσιν ἔχειν ανόμοια υποπίπτει τά πράγματα, ἐπεὶ οἱ μὲν φρενιτίζοντες και οι θεοφορουμενοι δαιμόνων ακούειν δοκοϋσιν, ἡμεῖς δὲ οὔ. ομοίως δέ άποφοράς στύρακος η λιβανωτού η τινος τοιούτου και άλλων πλειόνων ἀντιλαμ-βάνεσθαι πολλάκις λέγουσιν, ημών μη αισθανόμενων. καὶ τὸ αὐπὸ ὕδωρ φλεγμαίνουσι μεν τόποις έπιχυθέν ζεστόν εἶναι δοκεΐ, ήμΐν δὲ χλιαρόν. καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ίμάτιον τοΐς μεν ύπόσφαγμα εχουσι φαίνεται κιρρόν, ἐμοὶ 8ὲ οὔ. καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ μέλι ἐμοὶ μὲν φαίνεται γλυκύ, τοΐς δέ ίκτερικοΐς πικρόν.
102	εἰ δέ τις λέγει ὅτι χυμών τινών παραπλοκη ανοικείους φαντασίας εκ τῶν υποκειμένων ποιεί τοΐς παρά φύσιν εχουσι, λεκτέον ὅτι ἐπεὶ καὶ οἱ ύγιαίνοντες χυμούς εχουσιν άνακεκραμένους, δύναν-ται οὖτοι τὰ ἐκτὸς υποκείμενα, τοιαϋτα οντα φύσει όποια φαίνεται τοΐς παρά φύσιν ἔχειν λεγομένοις,
103	έτεροια φαίνεσθαι ποιεῖν τοῖς ὑγιαίνουσιν. τὸ γὰρ ἐκείνοις μεν τοΐς χυμοΐς μεταβλητικην τῶν ὑποκει-
1 <ἐχειν> add. Mutsch.
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basing our argument on each sense singly, or even by disregarding the senses, we further adopt the Fourth Mode of suspension. This is the Mode based, as we say, on the “ circumstances,” meaning by “ circumstances” conditions or dispositions.® And this Mode, we say, deals with states that are natural or unnatural, with waking or sleeping, with conditions due to age, motion or rest, hatred or love, emptiness or fulness, drunkenness or soberness, predispositions, confidence or fear, grief or joy. Thus, according as 101 the mental state is natural or unnatural, objects produce dissimilar impressions, as when men in a frenzy or in a state ofecstasy believe they hear daemons’ voices, while we do not. Similarly they often say that they perceive an odour of storax or frankincense, or some such scent, and many other things, though we fail to perceive them. Also, the same water which feels very hot when poured on inflamed spots seems lukewarm to us. And the same coat which seems of a bright yellow colour to men with blood-shot eyes does not appear so to me. And the same honey seems to me sweet, but bitter to men with jaundice. Now 102 should anyone say that it is an intermixture of certain humours which produces in those who are in an unnatural state improper impressions from the underlying objects, we have to reply that, since healthy persons also have inixed humours, these humours too are capable of causing the external objects—which really are such as they appear to those who are said to be in an unnatural state—to appear other than they are to healthy persons. For to ascribe the power of 103
α i.e. the mental or physical state of the subject at the moment of perception.
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μένων διδόναι δύναμιν, τούτοις δὲ μή, πλασματικόν ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ καὶ ὥσπερ οἱ ὑγιαίνοντες κατὰ φύσιν μὲν τὴν τῶν ὑγιαινόντων ἔχουσιν παρὰ φύσιν δὲ τὴν τῶν νοσούν των, οϋτω καὶ οἱ νοσοῦντες παρὰ φύσιν μὲν ἔχουσι την των ὑγιαινόντων κατὰ φύσιν δὲ τὴν τῶν νοσούν των, ώστε κἀκείνοις προς τι κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι πιστευτέον.
104	Παρὰ δὲ τὸ ὑπνοῦν ἢ ἐγρηγορέναι διάφοροι γίνονται φαντασίαι, ἐπεὶ ὡς καθ’ ὕπνους φανταζό-μεθα, οὐ φανταζόμεθα ἐγρηγορότες, οὐδὲ ὡς φαν-ταζόμεθα ἐγρηγορότες, καὶ κατὰ τοὺς ὕπνους φανταζόμεθα, ὥστε <τδ>Χ εἶναι αὐταῖς2τὴ μὴ εἶναι γἵνεται οὐχ ἁπλῶς ἀλλὰ πρός τι* πρὸς γὰρ το καθ’ ὕπνους ἣ πρὸς ἐγρήγορσιν. εἰκότως οὖν καθ’ ὕπνους ὁρῶμεν ταῦτα ἅ ἐστιν ἐν τῷ ἐγρηγορέναι ανύπαρκτα, οὐκ ἐν τῷ καθάπαξ ανύπαρκτα όντα· ἔστι γὰρ καθ’ ὕπνους, ὥσπερ τὰ ὕπαρ ἔστιν, κἂν ' μὴ ἦ καθ’ ὕπνους.
105	Παρὰ δὲ τὰς ηλικίας, οτι 6 αντος αηρ τοις μὲν γέρουσι ψυχρὸς εἶναι δοκεῖ τοῖς δὲ άκμάζονσιν εύκρατος, καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ χρώμα τοῖς μὲν πρεσ-βυτέροις αμαυρόν φαίνεται τοῖς δὲ ακμάζουσι κατα-κορές, και φωνή ομοίως ή αντη τοις μεν αμαυρά
106	δοκεῖ τυγχάνειν τοις δ’ ἐξάκουστος. καὶ παρὰ τὰς αιρέσεις δὲ καὶ φυγάς άνομοίως κινούνται οι ταΐς ήλικίαις διαφέροντες* παισὶ μὲν γάρ, εἰ τύχοι, σφαῖραι καὶ τροχοί διὰ σπουδῆς εἰσίν, οἰ ἀκμά-ζοντες δὲ ἄλλα αίροΰνται, και άλλα οι γέροντες. ἐξ ὧν συνάγεται οτι διάφοροι γίνονται φαντασίαι ὑπὸ τῶν αυτών υποκειμένων και παρά τὰς διαφόρους ηλικίας.
ι <τό> cj. Mutsch.
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altering the underlying objects to those humours, and not to these, is purely fanciful; since just as healthy men are in a state that is natural for the healthy but unnatural for the sick, so also sick men are in a state that is unnatural for the healthy but natural for the sick, so that to these last also we must give credence as being, relatively speakingj in a natural state.®
Sleeping and waking, too, give rise to different 104 impressions, since we do not imagine when awake what we imagine in sleep, nor when asleep what we imagine when awake ; so that the existence or nonexistence of our impressions is not absolute but relative, being in relation to our sleeping or waking condition. Probably, then, in dreams we see things which to our waking state are unreal,6 although not wholly unreal; for they exist in our dreams, just as waking realities exist although non-existent in dreams.
Age is another cause of difference.0 For the same 105 air seems chilly to the old but mild to those in their prime ; and the same colour appears faint to older men but vivid to those in their prime ; and similarly the same sound seems to the former faint, but to the latter clearly audible. Moreover, those who differ in 106 age are differently moved in respect of choice and avoidance. For whereas children—to take a case— are all eagerness for balls and hoops, men in their prime choose other things, and old men yet others.
And from this we conclude that differences in age also cause different impressions to be produced by the same underlying objects.
α This is aimed against the Stoic view that only the healthy, or normal, is “ natural.”
b ανύπαρκτα, (from υπάρχω, “ subsist ”) is an Epicurean term for “ non-existent.”
c For age as affecting character cf. Aristot. Whet. ii. 12 ff.
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107	Παρὰ δὲ τὸ κινεῖσθαι 'ή ἡρεμεῖν ἀνόμοια φαίνεται τὰ πράγματα, ἐπεὶ ἅπερ ἑστῶτες ορῶμεν ἀτρεμοῦντα, ταῦτα παραπλέοντες κινεῖσθαι δοκού-
108	μοι. παρὰ δὲ τὸ φιλεῖν ἣ μισεῖν, ὅτι κρεα ὺεια τινες μὲν ἀποστρέφονται καθ’ υπερβολήν τινες 8ὲ ἥδιστα προσφέρονται. ὅθεν καὶ ὁ Μένανδρος ἔφη
οἷος δὲ καὶ τὴν όψιν εἶναι φαίνεται; ἀφ’ οὖ τοιοῦτος γεγονεν; οἷον θηρίον, τὸ μηδὲν ἀδικεῖυ καὶ καλούς ἡμᾶς ποιεῖ.
πολλοὶ <δέ>* καὶ ἐρωμένας αἰσχρὰς ἔχοντες ὡραιο-
109	τάτας αὐτὰς εἶναι δοκοῦσιν. παρὰ δὲ * τὸ πεινῆν ἢ κεκορέσθ αι, ὅτι τὸ αὐτὸ ἔδεσμα τοῖς μεν πεινῶσιν ἥδιστον εἶναι δοκεῖ τοῖς δὲ κεκορεσμενοις ἀηδές. παρὰ δὲ τὸ μεθύειν ἢ νήφειν, ὅτι ἅπερ νήφοντες αἰσχρὰ εἶναι δοκοῦμεν, ταῦτα ή μιν με-
110	θύουσιν οὐκ αἰσχρὰ φαίνεται, παρά δὲ τὰς προ-διαθ εσείς, ὅτι ὁ αντος οίνος τοῖς μὲν φοίνικας ή ἰσχάδας προφαγοϋσιν ὀξώδης φαίνεται, τοΐς 8ε κάρυα ἢ ερεβίνθους προσενεγκαμενοις ἡδὺς εἶναι δοκεῖ, καὶ ἡ τοῦ βαλανείον παραστάς τους μεν ἔξωθεν εἰσιόντας θερμαίνει, ψύχει δὲ τοὺς ἐξιόντας,
111	εἰ ἐν αὐτῆ διατρίβοιεν. παρὰ δὲ τὸ φοβεΐσθαι ἣ θαρρεῖν, ὅτι τὸ αὐτὸ πράγμα τῷ μὲν δειλῷ φοβερὸν καὶ δεινόν εἶναι δοκεῖ, τῷ θαρραλεωτέρῳ δὲ οὐδα-μῶς. παρὰ δὲ τὸ λυπεΐσθαι ἣ χαίρειν, ὅτι τα αὐτὰ πράγματα τοΐς μεν λνπονμένοις εστιν επαχθή τοΐς δὲ χαίρουσιν ἡδέα.
1 <ὅἐ> cj. Bekk.
a Ο/. Lueret. iv. 388.
b Pragm. 518 (Kock). It is supposed that these lines were spoken by a maiden of her lover who had fallen into evil ways.
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Another cause why the real objects appear different 107 lies in motion and rest. For those objects which, when we are standing still, we see to be motionless, we imagine to be in motion when we are sailing past them.®
Love and hatred are a cause, as when some have 108 an extreme aversion to pork while others greatly enjoy eating it. Hence, too, Menander saidb:
Mark now his visage, what a change is there Since he has come to this ! How bestial!
’Tis actions fair that make the fairest face.
Many lovers, too, who have ugly mistresses think them most beautiful.0
Hunger and satiety are a cause ; for the same food 109 seems agreeable to the hungry but disagreeable to the sated.
Drunkenness and soberness are a cause ; since actions which we think shameful when sober do not seem shameful to us when drunk.
Predispositions are a cause ; for the same wine 110 which seems sour to those who have previously eaten dates or figs, seems sweet to those who have just consumed nuts or chick-peas ; and the vestibule a of the bath-house, which warms those entering from outside, chills those coming out of the bath-room if they stop long in it.
Fear and boldness are a cause ; as what seems to in the coward fearful and formidable does not seem so in the least to the bold man.
Grief and joy are a cause ; since the same affairs are burdensome to those in grief but delightful to those who rejoice.
0 Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 3. 38. d i.e. the tepidarium, of moderate temperature.
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112	Τοσαύτης οὖν οὔσης ἀνωμαλίας καὶ παρά τὰς διαθέσεις, καὶ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως1 ἐν ταῖς διαθέσεσι τῶν ανθρώπων γινομένων, όποιον μὲν έκαστον των ὑποκειμένων ἑκάστῳ φαίνεται ράΒιον ἴσως εἰπεῖν, όποιον Βέ ἔστιν οὐκέτι, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἀνεπίκριτός ἐστιν ἡ ανωμαλία, ό γαρ ἐπικρίνων τούτην ήτοι ἕν τισι τῶν προειρημενών διαθέσεών ἐστιν ἢ εν οὐδεμια το παράπαν ἐστὶ διαθέσει. τὸ μὲν οὖν λέγειν ὅτι ἐν οὐδεμ ια διαθέσει τὸ σύνολόν ἐστιν, οἷον οὔτε ὑγιαίνει οὔτε νοσεῖ, οὔτε κινεῖται οὔτε ἣρεμεῖ, οὔτε εν τινι ηλικία ἐστιν, άπήλλακται δὲ καὶ τῶν άλλων διαθέσεων, τελέως ἀπεμφαίνει. εἰ δὲ εν τινι διαθέσει ών κρινεῖ τὰς φαντασίας,
113	μέρος ἔσται τῆς διαφωνίας, καὶ ἄλλως οὐκ εἰλι-κρινης των έκτος ὑποκειμένων ἐστὶ κριτής Βιά το τεθολῶσθαι ταῖς Βιαθέσεσιν ἐν αἷς ἔστιν. οὔτε οὖν ὁ έγρηγορώς Βύναται συγκρίνειν τὰς τῶν καθευδόντων φαντασίας ταῖς τῶν ἐγρηγορότων, οὔτε ὁ ὑγιαίνων τὰς τῶν νοσούντων ταῖς1 2 τῶν ὑγιαινόντων* τοῖς γὰρ παροΰσι και κινοΰσιν ημάς κατά το παρόν συγκατατιθέμεθα μάλλον η τοΐς μη παρονσιν.
114	Καὶ ἄλλως δὲ ἀνεπίκριτός ἐστιν ἡ τῶν τοιούτων φαντασιών ανωμαλία, ό γαρ προ κρίνων φαντασίαν φαντασίας και περίστασιν περιστάσεως ἤτοι ἀκρί-τως καὶ ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως τούτο ποιεί η κρίνων καὶ άποΒεικνύς. ἀλλ’ οὔτε ἄνευ τούτων, άπιστος γαρ έσται, οὔτε σὺν τούτοις. εἰ γὰρ κρίνει τάς φαν-
115	τασίας, πάντως κριτηρίω κρίνει, τούτο ονν το
1	ἄλλως MLT: ἄλλων Bekk.
2	ταῖς Τ: καί τάς MSS., Bekk.
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Seeing then that the dispositions also are the cause 112 of so much disagreement, and that men are differently disposed at different times, although, no doubt, it is easy to say what nature each of the underlying objects appears to each man to possess, we cannot go on to say what its real nature is, since the disagreement admits in itself of no settlement. For the person who tries to settle it is either in one of the afore-mentioned dispositions or in no disposition whatsoever. But to declare that he is in no disposition at all—as, for instance, neither in health nor sickness, neither in motion nor^ at rest, of no definite age, and devoid of all the other dispositions as well—is the height of absurdity. And if he is to judge the sense-impressions while he is in some one disposition, he will be a party to the disagreement,® and, moreover, he will 113 not be an impartial judge of the external underlying objects owing to his being confused by the dispositions in which he is placed. The waking person, for instance, cannot compare the impressions of sleepers with those of men awake, nor the sound person those of the sick with those of the sound ; for we assent more readily to things present, which affect us in the present, than to things not present.
In another way, too, the disagreement of such 114 impressions is incapable of settlement. For he who prefers one impression to another, or one “ circumstance ” to another, does so either uncritically and without proof or critically and with proof; but he can do this neither without these means (for then he would be discredited) nor with them. For if he is to pass judgement on the impressions he must certainly judge them by a criterion ; this criterion, then, he 115
a Of. § 90.
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κριτήριον ἤτοι ἀληθὲς εἶναι λέξει ἢ ψευδές. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ψευδές, ἄπιστος έσται. ει δε αληθές εἶναι τοῦτο φήσει, ἡνοι ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως λέξει ότι ἀληθές ἐστι τὸ κριτήριον, ἣ μετὰ ἀποδείξεως. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως, ἄπιστος ἔπται* εἰ δὲ μετὰ ἀποδείξεως, πάντως δεήσει καὶ τὴν ἀπό-δειξιν ἀληθῆ εἶναι, ἐπεὶ ἄπιστος ἔπται. ἀληθῆ οὖν λέξει τὴν ἀπόδειξιν τὴν εἰς τὴν πἴστωσιν τοῦ κριτηρίου λαμβανομένην πότερον κεκρικὼς αυτήν
116	ἣ μὴ κεκρικώς; εἰ μὲν γὰρ μὴ κρίνας, άπιστος ἔσται, εἰ δὲ κρίνας, δῆλον ὅτι κριτηρίω φήσει κεκρικέναι, οὖ κριτηρίου ζητήσομεπ’ ἀπόδειξιν, κἀκείνης κριτήριον. χρῄζει γὰρ ἀεὶ καὶ ἡ ἀπό-δειξις κριτηρίου, ἵνα βεβαιωθῇ, καὶ τὸ κριτηριον ἀποδείξεως, ἵνα ἀληθὲς εἶναι δειχθῇ* καὶ οὔτε ἀπόδειξις ὑγιὴς εἶναι δύναται μὴ προῦπάρχοντος κριτηρίου αληθούς, οὔτε κριτηριον αληθές μὴ προ-
117	πεπιστωμένης τῆς ἀποδείξεως. και ούτως εμ-7τίπτουσιν εἰς τὸν διάλληλον τρόπον το τε κριτηριον καὶ ἡ ἀπόδειξις, ἐν ω ἀμφότερα εὑρίσκεται άπιστά· ἑκάτερον γαρ την θατέρου πίστιν περιμένον ομοίως τῷ λοιπῷ ἐστὶν άπιστον. εἰ οὖν μήτε ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως καὶ κριτηρίου μήτε σὺν τούτοις δύναταί τις προκρΐναι φαντασίαν φαντασίας, άνεπίκριτοι ἔσονται αἱ παρὰ τὰς διαφόρους διαθέσεις διάφοροι γινόμεναι φαντασίαι, ὥστε εἰσάγεται ἡ περὶ τῆς φύσεως τῶν έκτος ὑποκειμένων ἐποχὴ καὶ ὡς ἐπὶ τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ.
118	Πέμπτος ἐστὶ λόγος 6 παρά τάς θέσεις καὶ τὰ διαστήματα καὶ τοὺς τόπους· καὶ γὰρ παρὰ τούτων έκαστον τὰ αὐτὰ πράγματα διάφορα φαίνεται, οἷον
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will declare to be true, or else false. But if false, he will be discredited ; whereas, if he shall declare it to be true, he will be stating that the criterion is true either without proof or with proof. But if without proof, he will be discredited ; and if with proof, it will certainly be necessary for the proof also to be true, to avoid being discredited. Shall he, then, affirm the truth of the proof adopted to establish the criterion after having judged it or without judging it ? If 116 without judging, he will be discredited ; but if after judging, plainly he will say that he has judged it by a criterion ; and of that criterion we shall ask for a proof, and of that proof again a criterion. For the proof always requires a criterion to confirm it, and the criterion also a proof to demonstrate its truth; and neither can a proof be sound without the previous existence of a true criterion nor can the criterion be true without the previous confirmation of the proof.
So in this way both the criterion and the proof are 117 involved in the circular process of reasoning,® and thereby both are found to be untrustworthy ; for since each of them is dependent on the credibility of the other, the one is lacking in credibility just as much as the other. Consequently, if a man can prefer one impression to another neither without a proof and a criterion nor with them, then the different impressions due to the differing conditions will admit of no settlement ; so that as a result of this Mode also we are brought to suspend judgement regarding the nature of external realities.
The Fifth Argument (or Trope) is that based on 118 positions, distances, and locations ; for owing to each of these the same objects appear different; for
a Of. §§ 60, m ; ii. 34, 121, etc.
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ἡ αὐτὴ στοά ἀπὸ μὲν τῆς έτέρας αρχής όρωμένη μύουρος φαίνεται από δε τοῦ μέσον σύμμετρος πάντοθεν, καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πλοῖον πόρρωθεν μεν μικρόν φαίνεται και ἑστὼς εγγύθεν δὲ μέγα καὶ κινούμενον, καὶ ὁ αντος πύργος πόρρωθεν μὲν φαίνεται στρογγυλός ἐγγύθεν δὲ τετράγωνος.
119	Ταῦτα μὲν παρὰ τα διαστήματα, παρά δε τούς τόπονς οτι τό λυχνίαῖον φῶς ἐν ἡλὰρ μὲν αμαυρόν φαίνεται εν σκότω δὲ λαμπρόν, καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ κώπη ἔναλος μὲν κεκλασμένη ἔξαλος δὲ εὐθεῖα, και τὸ ῴὸν ἐν μεν τῇ ορνίθι απαλόν εν αέρι δε σκληρόν, καὶ τὸ λνγγούριον εν μεν λυγγι υγρόν εν αέρι δε σκληρόν, και τό κοράλιον εν θαλάττῃ μὲν απαλόν εν αέρι δε σκληρόν, καὶ φωνή αλλοία μεν φαίνεται εν σνριγγι γινόμενη, αλλοία δὲ εν αὐλῷ, αλλοία δε ἐν αέρι απλώς.
120	Παρὰ δὲ τὰς θέσεις ότι ή αυτή είκών ἐξυπτια-ζομένη μεν λεία φαίνεται, ποσώς δὲ επινενομένη εισοχάς και ἐξοχὰς ἔχειν δοκεῖ. καὶ οἱ τράχηλοι δὲ τῶν περιστερών παρά τὰς διαφόρους επικλίσεις διάφοροι φαίνονται κατά χρώμα.
121	Ἐπεὶ οὖν πάντα τά φαινόμενα εν τινι θεωρείται και από τινος διαστήματος ή κατά τινα θέσιν, ὦν έκαστον πολλήν ποιεί παραλλαγήν περί τάς φαντασίας, ὡς ύπεμνήσαμεν, άναγκασθησόμεθα και διά τούτον τον τρόπου καταντάν είς εποχήν, και γάρ ό βονλόμενος τούτων τών φαντασιών προ-
122	κρίνειν τινάς άδννάτοις επιχειρήσει, εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῶς καὶ ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως ποιήσεται τὴν ἀπόφασιν,
a Ο/. Lucret. iv. 428 if.
b “ Lyngurion,” so called from the belief that the stone was made of the urine of the lynx frozen or crystallized.
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example, the same porch a when viewed from one of its corners appears curtailed, but viewed from the middle symmetrical on all sides; and the same ship seems at a distance to be small and stationary, but from close at hand large and in motion ; and the same tower from a distance appears round but from a near point quadrangular.
These effects are due to distances; among effects X19 due to locations are the following : the light of a lamp appears dim in the sun but bright in the dark ; and the same oar bent when in the water but straight when out of the water ; and the egg soft when inside the fowl but hard when in the air ; and the jacinth 6 fluid when in the lynx but hard when in the air ; and the coral soft when in the sea but hard when in the air; and sound seems to differ in quality according as it is produced in a pipe, or in a flute, or simply in the air.
Effects due to positions are such as these: the same 120 painting when laid flat appears smooth, but when inclined forward at a certain angle it seems to have recesses and prominences. The necks of doves, also, appear different in hue according to the differences in the angle of inclination.
Since, then, all apparent objects are viewed in a 121 certain place, and from a certain distance, or in a certain position, and each of these conditions produces a great divergency in the sense-impressions, as we mentioned above, we shall be compelled by this Mode also to end up in suspension of judgement. For in fact anyone who purposes to give the preference to any of these impressions will be attempting the impossible. For if he shall deliver his judgement 122 simply and without proof, he will be discredited ; and
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άπιστος ἔπται· εἰ δὲ ἀποδείξει βουλήσεται χρή-σασθαι, εἰ μὲν ψευδῆ λέξει την ἀπόδειξιν εἶναι, ἑαυτὸν περιτρέφει, αληθή δὲ λέγων εἶναι την ἀπόδειξιν αἰτηθήσεται ἀπόδειξιν τοῦ αληθή αυτήν εἶναι, κἀκείνης άλλην, ἐπεὶ καὶ αυτήν αληθή εἶναι δεῖ, καὶ μέχρις απείρου. αδύνατον δέ ἐστιν ἀ-
123	πείρους αποδείξεις παραστῆσαι* οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ μετά άποδείξεως δυνήσεται προκρίνειν φαντασίαν φαντασίας. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως μήτε μετά άποδείξεως δυνατός ἔπται τις ἐπικρίνειν τὰς προ-ειρημένας φαντασίας, συνάγεται ή εποχή, όποιον μεν φαίνεται έκαστον κατά τήνδε τήν θεσιν ή κατά τόδε το διάστημα ή εν τῷδε εἰπεῖν ἴσως δυναμενων ημών, όποιον δε ἐστιν ὡς πρὸς τήν φύσιν ἀδυνα-τούντων άποφαίνεσθαι διά τά προειρημένα.
124	*Έκτος ἐστὶ τρόπος ό παρά τὰς επιμιγάς, καθ’ ὃν συνάγομεν οτι ἐπεὶ μηδέν των υποκείμενων καθ’ εαυτό ἡμῖν αὐτὸ υποπίπτει αλλά συν τινι, όποιον μεν έστι το μίγμα εκ τε του εκτός καὶ τοῦ ῴ συν-θεωρεΐται τάχα δυνατόν εἰπεῖν, όποιον δε εστι τὸ έκτος υποκείμενον είλικρινώς ούκ ἂν εχοιμεν λέγειν, ότι δὲ ούδεν των έκτος καθ’ εαυτό υποπίπτει ἀλλὰ πάντως συν τινι, καὶ ὅτι παρὰ τοῦτο ἀλλοῖον θεω-
125	ρεῖται, πρόδηλον, οἷμαι. τὸ γοῦν ἡμέτερον χρώμα ἀλλοῖον μεν όράται ἐν ἀλεεινῷ ἀέρι ἀλλοῖον δὲ ἐν τῷ ψυχρῷ, καὶ οὐκ ἂν εχοιμεν εἰπεῖν όποιον εστι τῇ φύσει το χρώμα ημών, ἀλλ’ ὁποῖον σὺν
° Ο/, ii. 128.
b the real (“ external ”) object of perception (c/. p. 30 note a) plus the physical conditions which accompany the act of perception; these latter may be either external 72
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should he, on the other hand, desire to adduce proof, he will confute himself if he says that the proof is false, while if he asserts that the proof is true he will be asked for a proof of its truth, and again for a proof of this latter proof, since it also must be true, and so on ad infinitum.0. But to produce proofs to infinity is impossible ; so that neither by the use of proofs will 123 he be able to prefer one sense-impression to another.
If, then, one cannot hope to pass judgement on the afore-mentioned impressions either with or without proof, the conclusion we are driven to is suspension ; for while we can, no doubt, state the nature which each object appears to possess as viewed in a certain position or at a certain distance or in a certain place, what its real nature is we are, for the foregoingreasons, unable to declare.
The Sixth Mode is that based on admixtures, by 124 which we conclude that, because none of the real objects affects our senses by itself but always in conjunction with something else, though we may possibly be able to state the nature of the resultant mixture6 formed by the external object and that along with which it is perceived, we shall not be able to say what is the exact nature of the external reality in itself. That none of the external objects affects our senses by itself but always in conjunction with something else, and that, in consequence, it assumes a different appearance, is, I imagine, quite obvious. Thus, our own complexion is of one hue 125 in warm air, of another in cold, and we should not be able to say what our complexion really is, but only what it looks like in conjunction with each of
atmospheric) or internal {e.g. peculiarities in the sense-organs of the percipient).
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ἑκάστῳ τούτων θεωρεῖται. καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ φωνή άλλοία μὲν φαίνεται σὺν λεπτῷ ἀέρι άλλοια δὲ σὺν παχυμερεῖ, καὶ τὰ αρώματα ἐν βαλανείῳ καὶ ἡλίῳ πληκτικώτερα μᾶλλόν ἐστιν ἣ ἐν αέρι καταφυχρω, και το σώμα ὑπὸ ὕδατος μὲν περιεχόμενον κουφόν ἐστιν ὑπὸ δὲ άέρος βαρύ.
126	"Ινα δὲ καὶ τῆς έξωθεν ἐπιμιξίας ἀποστῶμεν, οι οφθαλμοί ημών εχουσιν ἐν ἑαυτοῖς καὶ χιτώνας και υγρά, τα οΰν ορατά ἐπεὶ μὴ ἄνευ τούτων θεωρεῖται, οὐ καταληφθήσεται πρὸς ακρίβειαν' τοϋ γαρ μίγματος ἀντιλαμβανόμεθα, καὶ διὰ τούτο οι μὲν ἰκτερικοὶ πάντα ώχρα ὁρῶσιν, οἱ δ’ ὑπόσφαγμα έχοντας ΰφαιμα. και ἐπεὶ ἡ φωνή ἡ αυτή άλλοία μὲν φαίνεται ἐν ἀναπεπταμένοις τόποις άλλοία δὲ ἐν στενοῖς καὶ ἑλικοειδέσι, καὶ άλλοία μὲν ἐν καθαρώ ἀέρι άλλοία δὲ ἐν τεθολωμένῳ, εἰκός ἐστι μη ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι ἡμᾶς εἰλικρινῶς τῆς φωνής* τὰ γὰρ ὦτα σκολιόπορά ἐστι καὶ στενόπορα καὶ ἀτμώδεσιν ἀποφορήσεσιν, αἳ δὴ ἀπὸ τῶν περὶ την κεφαλήν φέρεσθαι λέγονται τόπων, τεθολωμένα.
127	ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς μυξωτῆρσι καὶ ἐν τοῖς τῆς γεύσεως τόποις ὑλῶν υποκείμενων, μετ’ ἐκείνων αντιλαμ-βανόμεθα τῶν γευστῶν καὶ τῶν ὀσφρητῶν, ἀλλ’ οὐκ εἰλικρινῶς. ὥστε διὰ τὰς ἐπιμιξίας αἱ αἰσ-θήσεις οὐκ αντιλαμβάνονται όποια προς ἀκρίβειαν τὰ ἐκτὸς υποκείμενα ἔστιν.
128	Άλλ’ οὐδὲ ἡ διάνοια, μάλιστα μὲν ἐπεὶ αἱ ὁδηγοὶ αυτής αισθήσεις σφάλλονται* ἴσως δὲ καὶ αυτή ἐπιμιξίαν τινὰ ἰδίαν ποιεῖται πρὸς τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἀναγγελλόμενα* περὶ γὰρ έκαστον τῶν τόπων ἐν οἷς τὸ ηγεμονικόν εἶναι δοκοῦσιν οἱ
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these conditions.* And the same sound appears of one sort in conjunction with rare air and of another sort with dense air; and odours are more pungent in a hot bath-room or in the sun than in chilly air; and a body is light when immersed in water but heavy when surrounded by air.
But to pass on from the subject of external ad- 126 mixture,—our eyes contain within themselves both membranes and liquids. Since, then, the objects of vision are not perceived apart from these, they will not be apprehended with exactness; for what we perceive is the resultant mixture, and because of this the sufferers from jaundice see everything yellow, and those with bloocl-shot eyes reddish like blood.a And since the same sound seems of one quality in open places, of another in narrow and winding places, and different in clear air and in inurky air, it is probable that we do not apprehend the sound in its real purity ; for the ears have crooked and narrow passages, which are also befogged by vaporous effluvia which are said to be emitted by the regions of the head. Moreover, since there reside substances in the 127 nostrils and in the organs of taste, we apprehend the objects of taste and of smell in conjunction with these and not in their real purity. So that, because of these admixtures, the senses do not apprehend the exact quality of the external real objects.
Nor yet does the mind apprehend it, since, in the 128 first place, its guides, which are the senses, go wrong; and probably, too, the mind itself adds a certain admixture of its own to the messages conveyed by the senses ; for we observe that there are certain humours present in each of the regions which the Dogmatists
a Of. §§ 44, 101 supra.
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δογματικοί', χυμούς τινας ὑποκειμένους θεωροῦμεν, εἴτε περὶ ἐγκέφαλον είτε περὶ καρδίαν εἴτε περὶ ὁτιδήποτε οὖν μύρος του ζώου τούτο τίθεσθαι βού-λοιτό τις. καὶ κατὰ τούτον οὖν τὸν τρόπον ὁρῶμεν ὅτι περὶ τῆς φύσεως τῶν ἐκτὸς ὑποκειμένων οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν ἔχοντες ἐπέχειν ἀναγκαζόμεθα.
129	*Έβδομον τρόπον ἐλέγομεν εἶναι τον παρά τάς ποσότητας καὶ σκευασίας τῶν υποκειμένων, σκευα-σίας λέγοντες κοινώς τάς συνθέσεις. ὅτι δὲ καὶ κατὰ τούτον τον τρόπον ἐπέχειν άναγκαζόμεθα περί της φύσεως των πραγμάτων, δῆλον. οἷον γοῦν τὰ ξύσματα τοΰ κέρατος τής αίγος φαίνεται μεν λευκά απλώς και άνευ συνθέσεως θεωρούμενα, συντιθέμενα δὲ εν τῇ τοῦ κέρατος υπάρξει μέλανα θεωρείται. καὶ τοῦ αργύρου [τὰ μέρη]1 τὰ ρινήματα κατ’ ἰδίαν μὲν ὄντα μέλανα φαίνεται, σὺν δὲ
130	τῷ ὅλῳ ὡς λευκά υποπίπτει. καὶ τῆς Ταιναρείας λίθου τὰ μεν μέρη λευκά ὁρᾶται ὅταν λεανθῇ, συν δὲ τῇ ὁλοσχερεῖ ξανθά φαίνεται. καὶ αἱ ἀπ’ ἀλλήλων ἐσκεδασμέναι ψάμμοι τραχεῖαι φαίνονται, ὡς σωρός δὲ συντεθεΐσαι άπαλώς κινοῦσι την αἴσθησιν. καὶ ὁ ἐλλέβορος λεπτός μεν και χνοώδης προσφερόμενος πνιγμόν επιφέρει, κριμνώδης δὲ ῶν
131	ουκέτι. και ὁ οἶνος σύμμετρος μεν πινόμένος ρώννυσιν ἡμᾶς, πλείων δὲ λαμβανόμενος παραλύει τό σώμα. καὶ ἡ τροφή παραπλησίως παρά την ποσότητα διάφορον ἐπιδείκνυται δύναμιν· πολλάκις γοϋν διὰ τὸ πολλή προσενεχθήναι καθαιρεΐ τό σώμα
1 [τά μἐρ^) seel. Mutsch.
a For the Stoic ἡγεμονεκόν see Introd. p. xxv; for the dispute as to its location c/. Ζὼς. i. 313.
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regard as the seat of the “ Ruling Principle ” a— whether it be the brain or the heart, or in whatever part of the creature one chooses to locate it. Thus, according to this Mode also we see that, owing to our inability to make any statement about the real nature of external objects, we are compelled to suspend judgement.
The Seventh Mode is that based, as we said, on the 129 quantity and constitution of the underlying objects, meaning generally by “ constitution ” the manner of composition. And it is evident that by this Mode also we are compelled to suspend judgement concerning the real nature of the objects. Thus, for example, the filings of a goat’s horn appear white when viewed simply by themselves and without combination, but when combined in the substance of the horn they look black. And silver filings appear black when they are by themselves, but when united to the whole mass they are sensed as white. And chips of the 130 marble of Taenarum b seem white when planed, but in combination with the whole block they appear yellow. And pebbles when scattered apart appear rough, but when combined in a heap they produce the sensation of softness. And hellebore if applied in a fine and powdery state produces suffocation, but not so when it is coarse. And wine strengthens us 131 when drunk in moderate quantity, but when too much is taken it paralyses the body. So likewise food exhibits different effects according to the quantity consumed ; for instance, it frequently upsets the body with indigestion and attacks of purging because
& Taenarum was the most southerly promontory of Laconia; its marble was yellowish green in colour (like serpentine).
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132	διά τε ἀπεψιῶν καὶ χολερικῶν παθών, ἕξομεν οὖν κἀνταῦθα λέγειν οποίον ἐστι τοῦ κέρατος το λεπτὸν καὶ οποίον τὸ ἐκ πολλών λεπτομερών συγκείμενον, και οποίος μεν ἐστιν ὁ μικρομερὴς άργυρος οποίος δὲ ὁ ἐκ πολλών μικρομερών συγκείμενος, καὶ οποία μεν ἡ ακαριαία Ταιναρεία λίθος οποία δὲ ἡ ἐκ πολλών μικρών συγκείμενη, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ψάμμων καὶ τοῦ ἐλλεβόρου καὶ τοῦ οἴνου καὶ τῆς τροφής το προς τι, την μέντοι φύσιν τῶν πραγμάτων καθ’ εαυτήν οὐκέτι διὰ τὴν παρὰ τὰς συνθέσεις τών φαντασιών ανωμαλίαν.
133	Καθόλου γὰρ δοκεῖ καὶ τὰ ωφέλιμα λυπηρά γίνεσθαι παρά την κατά ποσότητα άμετρον αυτών χρῆσιν, καὶ τὰ βλαβερά είναι δοκοΰντα εν τώ καθ' υπερβολήν παραλαμβάνεσθαι ακαριαία μη λυπεῖν. μαρτυρεί δὲ τῷ λόγῳ μάλιστα το κατά τὰς ίατρικάς δυνάμεις θεωρουμενον, εν αΐς ή μεν προς ακρίβειαν μῖξις τῶν απλών φαρμάκων ωφέλιμον ποιεί τό συντεθέν, ροπής δὲ βραχύτατης ενίοτε παροραθείσης ου μόνον ούκ ωφέλιμον ἀλλὰ καὶ βλαβερώτατον
134	καὶ δηλητήριον πολλάκις, ούτως 6 κατά τάς ποσότητας καὶ σκευασίας λόγος συγχεί την τών εκτός υποκειμένων ὕπαρξιν. διόπερ εικότως αν και οὖτος ὁ τρόπος εις εποχην ημάς περιάγοι μη δυναμένους είλικρινώς άποφηνασθαι περί τής φύσεως τών εκτός υποκειμένων,
135	Ὄγδοός ἐστι τρόπος 6 από του προς τι, καθ’ ὃν συνάγομεν ότι έπει πάντα ἐστὶ πρός τι, περὶ τοῦ τινα ἐστὶν απολύτως και ώς προς την φυσιν εφ-έξομεν. εκείνο δὲ χρὴ γινώσκειν ότι ενταύθα, ώσπερ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις, τῷ ἔστι καταχρώμεθα ἀντὶ
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of the large quantity taken. Therefore in these cases, 132 too, we shall be able to describe the nature of the shaving of the horn and of the compound made up of many shavings, and that of the particle of silver and of the compound of many particles, and that of the sliver of Taenarean marble and of the compound of many such small pieces, and the relative natures of the pebbles, the hellebore, the wine and the food,— but when it comes to the independent and real nature of the objects, this we shall be unable to describe because of the divergency in the sense-impressions which is due to the combinations.
As a general rule, it seems that wholesome things 133 become harmful when used in immoderate quantities, and things that seem hurtful when taken to excess cause no harm when in minute quantities. What we observe in regard to the effects of medicines is the best evidence in support of our statement; for there the exact blending of the simple drugs makes the compound wholesome, but when the slightest oversight is made in the measuring, as sometimes happens, the compound is not only unwholesome but frequently even most harmful and deleterious. Thus the argu- 134 ment from quantities and compositions causes confusion as to the real nature of the external substances. Probably, therefore, this Mode also will bring us round to suspension of judgement, as we are unable to make any absolute statement concerning the real nature of external objects.
The Eighth Mode is that based on relativity ; and 135 by it we conclude that, since all things are relative, we shall suspend judgement regarding their independent and real essence. But this point we must notice — that here as elsewhere we use the term
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του φαίνεται, δυνάμει τούτο λέγοντες “ πρός τι πάντα φαίνεται” τούτο δὲ διχῶς λέγεται, ἅπαξ μὲν ὡς πρὸς τὸ κρίνον (το γαρ ἐκτὸς υποκείμενον καί κρινόμενον πρὸς τὸ κρίνον φαίνεται), καθ’ έτερον δὲ τρόπον προς τα σννθεωρούμενα, ὡς τὸ
136	δεξιὸν πρὸς τὸ αριστερόν. ὅτι δὲ πάντα ἐστὶ προς τι, ἐπελογισάμεθα μεν και έμπροσθεν, οἷον κατὰ τὸ κρίνον οτι προς τόδε το ζώον καί τόνδε τον άνθρωπον καί τήνδε την αΐσθησιν έκαστον φαίνεται, καὶ πρὸς τοιάνδε περίστασιν, κατὰ δὲ τὰ συν-θεωρονμενα οτι προς τηνδε την επιμιξίαν και τόνδε τον τρόπον καί την σννθεσιν τηνδε καί την ποσότητα καί την θέσιν έκαστον φαίνεται.
137	Καὶ ίδια δὲ ενδέχεται σννάγειν οτι πάντα ἐστὶ πρός τι.J τόνδε τον τρόπον. πότερον διαφέρει των προς τι τα κατά διαφοράν η ον; εί μεν ού διαφέρει, καὶ αὐτὰ πρός τι ἐστίν* εἰ δὲ διαφέρει, ἐπεὶ πᾶν τὸ διαφέρον προς τι έστίν (λέγεται γάρ προς εκείνο
138	οὖ διαφέρει), προς τί εστι τὰ κατὰ διαφοράν. τῶν τε οντων τά μέν εστιν άνωτάτω γένη κατά τούς δογματικούς, τά δ’ έσχατα εἴδη, τὰ δὲ γένη καί εἴδη* πάντα δὲ ταῦτά ἐστι πρός τι* πάντα άρα ἐστὶ
a The main point urged here is that no object can be apprehended in its purity. As perceived it is always conditioned by (1) the physical or mental state of the percipient (“the thing which judges”), and (2) by the “concomitant percepts’* which accompany its emergence into the world of space and time. As thus conditioned, the object is no longer “ absolute ” but “ relative.” b Cf. § 39 supra.
e Or “ have a distinct existence of their own,” as opposed to a merely relative existence. This is a technical term for 80
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“ are ” for the term " appear,” and what we virtually mean is ‘ ‘ all things appear relative.® ” And this statement is twofold, implying, firstly, relation to the thing which judges (for the external object which is judged appears in relation to that thing), and, in a second sense, relation to the accompanying percepts, for instance the right side in relation to the left. Indeed, we have already argued b that all things are 136 relative—for example, with respect to the thing which judges, it is in relation to some one particular animal or man or sense that each object appears, and in relation to such and such a circumstance ; and with respect to ithe concomitant percepts, each object appears in relation to some one particular admixture or mode or combination or quantity or position.
There are also special arguments to prove the 137 relativity of all things, in this way : Do things which exist “ differentially ” c differ from relative things or not ? If they do not differ, then they too are relative ; but if they differ, then, since everything which differs is relative to something (for it has its name from its relation to that from which it differs), things which exist differentially are relative. Again,—of existing 138 things some, according to the Dogmatists,1α are summa genera, others infimae species, others both genera and species; and all these are relative;
the class of objects which are “ self-existent,” “absolute,” or “ independent.”
d Including the Peripatetics, as well as the Stoics. A summmn genus {e.g. “ Being ”) may be divided into genera (e.g. “ Animals,” “ Minerals ”), and these sub-divided into specks {e.g. “ Men,” “ Dogs,” etc.), down to the infimae species {e.g. “ Negroes ”) which cannot be further subdivided.
The intermediate species {e.g. “ Men”) are both genera (in relation to their sub-species) and species (in relation to higher genera).
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πρός τι. ἔτι τῶν ὄντων τὰ μέν ἐστι πρόδηλα τὰ δὲ ἄδηλα, ὡς αυτοί φασιν, καὶ σημαίνοντα μὲν τὰ φαινόμενα, σημαινόμενα δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν φαινομένων τα ά8ηλαφ ὄψις γὰρ κατ’ αὐτοὺς τῶν άδηλων τα φαινόμενα, το δὲ σημαίνον και το σημαινό-
139	μενόν ἐστι πρός τι· πρός τι ἄρα ἐστὶ πάντα. πρὸς τούτοις τῶν οντων τὰ μέν ἐστιν ομοια τα δὲ ἀν-όμοια καὶ τὰ μεν ίσα τα δὲ ἄνισα* ταῦτα δέ ἐστι πρός τι· πάντα ἄρα ἐστὶ πρός τι. καὶ ὁ λέγων δὲ μὴ πάντα είναι πρός τι βέβαιοι το πάντα είναι προς τι· και αυτό γαρ τό <μη>1 είναι πάντα πρός τι πρὸς ἡμᾶς εἶναι δείκνυσι, καὶ οὐ καθόλου, δι* ὦν ἡμῖν ἐναντιοῦται.
140	Πλὴν ἀλλ’ οὕτω παριστάντων ημών ότι πάντα έστϊ προς τι, δῆλόν ἐστι λοιπόν ότι όποιον έστιν έκαστον των υποκειμένων κατά την ἑαυτοῦ φύσιν καὶ είλικρινώς λέγειν οὐ δυνησόμεθα, ἀλλ’ όποιον φαίνεται εν τῷ πρός τι. ακολουθεί τό περί τής φύσεως των πραγμάτων δεΐν ημάς, ἐπἐχειν.
141	Περὶ δὲ τοῦ κατά τὰς συνεχείς ή σπανίους συγκυρήσεις τρόπου, δν εννατον εἶναι λέγομεν τῇ τάζει, τοιαῦτά τινα διέξιμεν. ὁ ήλιος πολλῷ δήπου εκπληκτικώτερός ἐστιν άστέρος κομήτου· ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ τὸν μὲν ἥλιον συνεχώς όρώμεν τον δε κομήτην αστέρα σπανίως, ἐπὶ μὲν τῷ αστέρι ἐκπλησσόμεθα ὥστε καὶ διοσημείαν αυτόν εἶναι δοκεῖν, ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ ἡλίῳ οὐδαμῶς. ἐὰν μέντοι γε εννοήσω μεν τον ήλιον σπανίως μὲν φαινόμενον σπανίως δε
1 <μἡ> add. Papp.
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therefore all things are relative. Further, some'existing things are “ pre-evident,” a as they say, others non-evident; and the apparent things are significant, but the non-evident signified by the apparent; for according to them “ the things apparent are the vision of the non-evident.” But the significant and the signified are relative ; therefore all things are relative. Moreover, some existent things are similar, 139 others dissimilar, and some equal, others unequal; and these are relative ; therefore all things are relative. And even he who asserts that not all things are relative confirms the relativity of all things, since by his arguments against us he shows that the very statement “ not all things are relative ” is relative to ourselves, and not universal.
When, however, we have thus established that all 140 things are relative, we are plainly left with the conclusion that we shall not be able to state what is the nature of each of the objects in its own real purity, but only what nature it appears to possess in its relative character. Hence it follows that we must suspend judgement concerning the real nature of the objects.
The Mode which, as we said, comes Ninth in order 141 is based on constancy or rarity of occurrence, and we shall explain it as follows. The sun is, of course, much more amazing than a comet; yet because we see the sun constantly but the comet rarely we are so amazed by the comet that we even regard it as a divine portent, while the sun causes no amazement at all. If, however, we were to con-ceive of the sun as appearing but rarely and setting
° Le. superlatively, or wholly, manifest. 0/. Adv. Log. ii. 141.
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δυόμενον, καὶ πάντα μὲν ἀθρόως φωτίζοντα πάντα δὲ εζαίφνης ἐπισκιάζεσθαι ποιοῦντα, πολλὴν ἕκ-
142	πληξιν ἐν τῷ πράγματι θεωρήσομεν. καὶ ὁ σεισμός δὲ οὐχ ομοίως θορυβεί τους τε πρώτον αύτοΰ πειρω μένους καὶ τοὺς ἐν ἔθει τούτου γεγενημένους. πόσην δὲ ἔκπληξιν ἀνθρώπῳ φέρει θάλασσα πρώτον ὀφθεῖσα. ἀλλὰ καὶ κάλλος σώματος ανθρωπίνου πρώτον και ἐξαίφνης θεωρούμενον συγκινεῖ μάλλον ημάς η εΐ εν ἔθει τοῦ ὁρᾶσθαι γένοιτο.
143	καὶ τὰ μεν σπάνια τίμια είναι δοκεῖ, τὰ δὲ σύντροφα η μιν και εύπορα οὐδαμῶς. ἐὰν γοῦν ἐννοήσωμεν τὸ ὕδωρ σπανίζον, πόσῳ ἂν τῶν τίμιων είναι δοκούντων απάντων τιμιώτερον ημΐν φανείη. ἣ ἐὰν ενθυμηθώμεν τον χρυσόν απλώς επί της γης ερριμμενον πολύν παραπλησίως τοΐς λίθοις, τινι δόξομεν ἔσεσθαι τούτον τίμιον ή κατά-κλειστόν ούτως;
144	Ἐπεὶ οὖν τὰ αὐτὰ πράγματα παρά τάς συνεχείς η σπανίους περιπτώσεις ὁτὲ μὲν εκπληκτικά η τίμια ότέ δε ου τοιαῦτα εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἐπιλογιζόμεθα ὅτι όποιον μεν φαίνεται τούτων έκαστον μετά συνεχούς περιπτώσεως η σπάνιάς ίσως δυνησό-μέθα λέγειν, φιλώς δὲ όποιον εστιν έκαστον τών εκτός υποκείμενων ούκ εσμεν δυνατοί φάσκειν. καὶ διὰ τούτον οὖν τὸν τρόπον περί αυτών ἐπ-εχομεν.
145	Δέκατός ἐστι τρόπος, ος καὶ μάλιστα συνεχει προς τὰ ηθικά, ό παρά τάς άγωγάς καί τά εθη καί τούς νόμους καί τάς μυθικάς πίστεις καί τάς δογματικάς υπολήψεις. αγωγή μεν ούν εστιν άίρεσις βίου η τινος πράγματος περί ένα ἢ πολλοὺς
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rarely, and illuminating everything all at once and throwing everything into shadow suddenly, then we should experience much amazement at the sight.
An earthquake also does not cause the saine alarm 142 in those who experience it for the first time and those who have grown accustomed to such things. How much amazement, also, does the sea excite in the man who sees it for the first time ! And indeed the beauty of a human body thrills us more at the first sudden view than when it becomes a customary spectacle. Rare things too we count as precious, but not what is familiar to us and easily got. Thus, 143 if we should’suppose water to be rare, how much more precious it would appear to us than all the things which are accounted precious ! a Or if we should imagine gold to be simply scattered in quantities over the earth like stones, to whom do we suppose it would then be precious and worth hoarding ?
Since then, owing to the frequency or rarity of 144 their occurrence, the same things seem at one time to be amazing or precious and at another time nothing of the sort, we infer that though we shall be able perhaps to say what nature appears to belong to each of these things in virtue of its frequent or rare occurrence, we are not able to state what nature absolutely belongs to each of the external objects.
So because of this Mode also we suspend judgement regarding them.
There is a Tenth Mode, which is mainly concerned 145 with Ethics, being based on rules of conduct, habits, laws, legendary beliefs, and dogmatic conceptions.
A rule of conduct is a choice of a way of life, or of a particular action, adopted by one person
a Cf. Plato, Euthyd. 304 b.
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γινόμενη, οἷον περὶ Διογένην ἣ τοὺς Λάκωνας·
146	νόμος δέ ἐστιν έγγραφος συνθήκη παρά τοΐς πο-λιτευομένοις, ἣν ὁ παραβαίνων κολάζεται, ἔθος δὲ ἣ συνήθεια (οὐ διαφέρει γαρ) πολλών ανθρώπων κοινή πράγματός τινος παραδοχή, ἣν ὁ παραβάς ον πάντως κολάζεται, οΐον νόμος εστι το μὴ μοιχεύειν, ἔθος δὲ ή μιν το μὴ δημοσία γυναικι
147	μίγνυσθαι, μυθική δὲ πίστις έστϊ πραγμάτων ἀγενήτων τε καὶ πεπλασμένων παραδοχή, οΐά ἐστιν ἄλλα τε καὶ τὰ περὶ τοῦ Κρόνου μυθευόμενα* ταῦτα γὰρ πολλούς εἰς πίστιν ἄγει. δογματική δέ ἐστιν ύπόληφις παραδοχή πράγματος δι’ ἀναλογισ-μοῦ ή τινος ἀποδείξεως κρατύνεσθαι δοκοΰσα, οΐον ότι άτομα ἔπτι τῶν οντων στοιχεῖα ἣ ὁμοιομερῆ ἣ ἐλάχιστα ἤ τινα ἄλλα.
148	Ἀντιτίθεμεν δὲ τούτων έκαστον ὁτὲ μὲν ἑαυτῷ ὁτὲ δὲ τῶν άλλων ἑκάστῳ. οἷον ἔθος μὲν ἔθει ούτως, τινὲς τῶν Αίθιόπων στίζουσι τὰ βρέφη, ημείς δ’ οὕ* καὶ Πέρσαι μὲν ἀνθοβαφεῖ ἐσθῆτι καὶ ποδήρει χρήσθαι νομίζουσιν ευπρεπές είναι, ήμεΐς δε άπρεπες· καὶ οἱ μεν ’Ινδοὶ ταῖς γυναιξὶ δημοσία μίγνννται, οί δὲ πλεϊστοι των άλλων αισχρόν
149	τούτο είναι ηγούνται, νόμον δὲ νόμῳ οὕτως ἀντιτίθεμεν. παρά μὲν τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις ὁ τῆς πατρώας άποστάς ουσίας ούκ άποδίδωσι τά του πατρός χρέα, παρά δὲ τοῖς Ῥοδίοις πάντως ἀποδίδωσιν* καὶ ἐν μὲν Ταύροις τῆς Σκυθίας νόμος ἧν τοὺς ξένους τη Ἀρτέμιδι καλλιερεῖσθαι, παρὰ δὲ ἡμῖν
150	άνθρωπον άπειρηται πρὸς ἱερῷ φονευεσθαι. ἀγω-
a The Cynic philosopher.
6 Democritus and Epicurus took the first view, Anaxagoras the second, Diodorus Cronos the third; c/. iii. 32.
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or many — by Diogenes,® for instance, or the Laconians. A law is a written contract amongst the 146 members of a State, the transgressor of which is punished. A habit or custom (the terms are equivalent) is the joint adoption of a certain kind of action by a number of men, the transgressor of which is not actually punished ; for example, the law proscribes adultery, and custom with us forbids intercourse with a woman in public. Legendary belief is the 147 acceptance of unhistorical and fictitious events, such as, amongst others, the legends about Cronos ; for these stories win credence with many. Dogmatic conception'is the acceptance of a fact which seems to be established by analogy or some form of demonstration, as, for example, that atoms are the elements of existing things, or homoeoineries, or minima,b or something else.
And each of these we oppose now to itself, and now 148 to each of the others. For example, we oppose habit to habit in this way: some of the Ethiopians tattoo their children, but we do not; and while the Persians think it seemly to wear a brightly dyed dress reaching to the feet, we think it unseemly ; and whereas the Indians have intercourse with their women in public, most other races regard this as shameful. And 149 law we oppose to law in this way : among the Romans the man who renounces his father’s property does not pay his father’s debts, but among the Rhodians he always pays them; and among the Scythian Tauric it was a law that strangers should be sacrificed to Artemis, but with us it is forbidden to slay a human being at the altar. And we oppose rule of 150
c i.e. inhabitants of the Crimea; cf. Hdt. iv. 103, and Eurip. Iphigenia in Tauris.
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γην δὲ ἀγωγῇ, όταν την Διογένους αγωγήν αντί-τιθῶμεν τη τοΰ ’Αρίστιππου η την των Λα κώνων τη των ’Ιταλῶν. μυθικήν δὲ πἴστιν πἴστει μυ-θικῇ, ὅταν ὅπου μὲν <λέγωμεν>1 τὸν Δία μυθεύε-σθαι πατέρα ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε ὅπου δὲ τὸν Ὀκεανόν, λέγοντες
Ὠκεανόν τε θεῶν γένεσιν καὶ μητέρα Τηθύν.
Ιδί δογματικάς δὲ ὑπολήψεις ἀλλήλαις ἀντιτίθεμεν, όταν λέγωμεν τοὺς μὲν ἕν εἶναι στοιχεῖον απο-φαίνεσθαι τοὺς δὲ ἄπειρα, καὶ τοὺς μὲν θνητήν την ψυχήν τούς δὲ αθάνατον, καὶ τοὺς μὲν προνοίᾳ θεῶν διοικεῖσθαι τὰ καθ’ ἡμᾶς τοὺς δὲ ἀπρονοήτως.
152	Τὸ ἔθος δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀντιτίθεμεν, οἷον νόμῳ μέν, ὅταν λέγωμεν παρά μὲν Πέρσαις ἔθος εἶναι ἀρρενομιξίαις χρήσθαι, παρά δὲ Ῥωμαιοις απαγο-ρεύεσθαι νόμῳ τούτο πράττειν, καὶ παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν τὸ μοιχεύειν ἀπειρῆσθαι, παρά δὲ Μασσαγέταις α&ιαφορίας ἔθει παραδεδόσθαι, ὡς Εὔδοξος ὁ Κνίδιος ιστορέι έν τῷ πρώτῳ τῆς περιόδου, καὶ παρ’ ή μιν μὲν ἀπηγορεῦσθα ι μητράσι μιγνυσθαι, παρά δὲ τοῖς Πέρσαις ἔθος εἶναι μάλιστα οΰτω γαμεῖν. καὶ παρ’ Αίγυπτίοις δὲ τὰς ἀδελφὰς
153	γαμοῦσιν, ὃ παρ’ ή μιν ἀπείρηται νομῳ. αγωγή δὲ ἔθος ἀντιτίθεται, ὅταν οἱ μὲν πολλοί άνθρωποι ἀναχωροῦντες μιγνυωνται ταΐς ἑαυτῶν γυναιξίν, ὁ δὲ Κράτης τῇ Τππαρχίᾳ δημοσία* και ὁ μὲν Διογένης ἀπὸ ἐξωμίδος περιῄει, ἡμεῖς δὲ ὡς
1 <λἐγωμεν> add. Τ.
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conduct to rule of conduct, as when we oppose the rule of Diogenes to that of Aristippus or that of the Laconians to that of the Italians. And we oppose legendary belief to legendary belief when we say that whereas in one story the father of men and gods is alleged to be Zeus, in another he is Oceanos—
“ Ocean sire of the gods, and Tethys the mother that bare them.”® And we oppose dogmatic con- 151 ceptions to one another when we say that some declare that there is one element only, others an infinite number ; some that the soul is mortal, others that it is immortal; and some that human affairs are controlled "by divine Providence, others without Providence.
And we oppose habit to the other things, as for 152 instance to law when we say that amongst the Persians it is the habit to indulge in intercourse with inales, but amongst the Romans it is forbidden by law to do so ; and that, whereas with us adultery is forbidden, amongst the Massagetae it is traditionally regarded as an indifferent custom, as Eudoxus of Cnidos b relates in the first book of his Travels ; and that, whereas intercourse with a mother is forbidden in our country, in Persia it is the general custom to form such marriages ; and also among the Egyptians men marry their sisters, a thing forbidden by law amongst us. And habit is opposed to rule of conduct 153 when, whereas most men have intercourse with their own wives in retirement, Crates0 did it in public with Hipparchia; and Diogenes went about with one shoulder bare, whereas we dress in the customary
6 Flourished about 360 b.c., famed as astronomer, geometer, legislator and physician.
a A Cynic philosopher, circa 320 Bio.; cf, iii. 24.
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154	εἰώθαμεν. μυθικῇ δὲ πἴστει, ὡς ὅταν λέγωσιν οἱ μῦθοι ὅτι ὁ Κρόνος κατήσθιεν αυτόν τά τέκνα, ἔθους οντος η μιν προνοεῖσθαι παίδων καί παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν συνηθβια ὡς ἀγαθοὺς καὶ ἀπαθεῖς κακών σέβειν τοὺς θεούς, τιτρωσκόμενοι δὲ καὶ φθονοῦντες
155	ἀλλήλοις υπό των ποιητών εἰσάγονται. δογματική δὲ ὑπολήψει, ὅταν ἡμῖν μὲν ἔθος ἦ παρά θεῶν αἰτεῖν τὰ αγαθά, ὁ δὲ Επίκουρος λέγῃ μη ἐπι-στρέφεσθαι ημών τό θεῖον, καὶ ὅταν ὁ μὲν ’Αρίστιππος άδιάφορον ήγήται τό γυναικείαν ἀμφι-έννυσθαι στολήν, ἡμεῖς δὲ αισχρόν τούτο ἡγώ-μεθα εἶναι.
156	Ἀγωγὴν δὲ ἀντιτίθεμεν νόμῳ μέν, ὅταν νόμου οντος μὴ ἐξεῖναι τύπτειν άνδρα ἐλεύθερον καὶ εὐγενῆ οἱ παγκρατιασταί τνπτωσιν άλλήλους διά την αγωγήν τοϋ κατ’ αὐτοὺς βίου, καί όταν ἀπειρημένου τοῦ ἀνδροφονεῖν οἱ μονομάχαι ἀν-
157	αιρῶσιν άλλήλους διά την αυτήν αιτίαν. μυθικήν δὲ πίστιν αγωγή ἀντιτίθεμεν, ἐπειδὰν λέγωμεν ὅτι οἱ μὲν μύθοι παρά τῇ Ὀμφάλῃ τὸν Ἠρακλέα λέγουσιν
εἴριά τε ξαίνειν καὶ δουλοσυνης ἀνέχεσθαι
καὶ ταῦτα ποιῆσαι ἅπερ οὐδ’ ἂν μετρίως προῃρη-μένος ἐποίησεν ἄν τις, ἡ δὲ αγωγή τοϋ βίου τοϋ
158	Ἠρακλέους ἧν γενναία, δογματική δὲ ὑπολήψε ι, ὅταν οἱ μὲν άθληταί ὡς άγαθοΰ τής δόξης ἀντι-ποιούμενοι ἐπίπονον αγωγήν βίου δι αυτήν ἐπ-αναιρῶνται, πολλοί δὲ τῶν φιλοσόφων φανλον εἶναι
159	τὴν δόξαν δογματίζωσιν. τὸν δὲ νόμον ἀντιτίθεμεν μυθική μὲν πἴστει, ὅταν οἱ μὲν ποιηταὶ εἰσάγωσι τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ μοιχεύοντας καὶ ἀρρενομιξίαις 90
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manner. It is opposed also to legendary belief, as 154 when the legends say that Cronos devoured his own children, though it is our habit to protect our children; and whereas it is customary with us to revere the gods as being good and immune from evil, they are presented by the poets as suffering wounds and envying one another. And habit is opposed to 155 dogmatic conception when, whereas it is our habit to pray to the gods for good things, Epicurus® declares that the Divinity pays no heed to us ; and when Aristippus b considers the wearing of feminine attire a matter of indifference, though we consider it a disgraceful thing.
And we oppose rule of conduct to law when, 156 though there is a law which forbids the striking of a free or well-born man, the pancratiasts strike one another because of the rule of life they follow ; and when, though homicide is forbidden, gladiators destroy one another for the same reason. And we 157 oppose legendary belief to rule of conduct when we say that the legends relate that Heracles in the house of Omphale “ toiled at the spinning of wool, enduring slavery’s burden,”0 and did things which no one would have chosen to do even in a moderate degree, whereas the rule of life of Heracles was a noble one.
And we oppose rule of conduct to dogmatic concep- 158 tion when, whereas athletes covet glory ns something good and for its sake undertake a toilsome rule of life, many of the philosophers dogmatically assert that glory is a worthless thing. And we oppose law 159 to legendary belief when the poets represent the gods as commiting adultery and practising intercourse with
a Cf. iii. 219.	& Cf. iii. 204.
c Homer, Odyss. x. 423.
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χρωμένους, νόμος δὲ παρ’ ἡμῖν κωλύῃ ταῦτα πράτ-
160	τειν, δογματικῇ δὲ ὑπολήψει, ὅταν οἱ μὲν περὶ Χρύσιππον ἀδιάφορον εἶναι λέγωσι τὸ μητράσιν ἣ ἀδελφαῖς μίγνυσθαι, ὁ δὲ νόμος ταῦτα κωλύῃ.
161	μυθικήν δὲ πίστιν δογματικῇ ὑπολήψε ι ἀντιτίθεμεν, ὅταν οἱ μὲν ποιηταὶ λέγωσι τὸν Δία κατελθόντα θνηταῖς γυναιξὶ μίγνυσθαι, παρὰ δὲ τοῖς δογματι-
162	κοῖς αδύνατον τούτο εἶναι νομίζηται, καὶ ὁ μὲν ποιητὴς λέγῃ ὅτι Ζεὺς διὰ τὸ πένθος τὸ ἐπὶ Σαρ-πηδόνι αἱματοέσσας ψεκάδας κατεχευεν ἔραζε, δόγμα μέντοι φιλοσόφων ἀπαθὲς εἶναι τὸ θεῖον, καὶ ὅταν τὸν τῶν ίπποκενταύρων μύθον ἀναιρῶσιν, ανυπαρξίας παράδειγμα τον ίπποκενταυρον ἡμῖν φεροντες.
163	Πολλά μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα ἐνῆν καθ’ ἑκάστην τῶν προειρημενών αντιθέσεων λαμβάνειν παραδείγματα* ὡς ἐν συντόμω δε λόγω ταῦτα άρκέσει. πλὴν τοσαύτης ανωμαλίας πραγμάτων και διά τούτον του τρόπου δεικνυμένης, όποιον μεν εστι τό υποκείμενον κατά την φύσιν οὐχ εξομεν λέγειν, όποιον δε φαίνεται προς τηνδε την αγωγήν ἢ πρὸς τόνδε τὸν νόμον η προς τόδε τό έθος καὶ τῶν άλλων έκαστον. καὶ διὰ τοῦτον οὖν περί της φύσεως των εκτός υποκείμενων πραγμάτων επεχειν ἡμᾶς ανάγκη. οΰτω μεν οὖν διὰ τῶν δέκα τρόπων καταληγομεν εις την εποχήν.
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males, whereas the law with us forbids such actions ; and we oppose it to dogmatic conception when 160 Chrysippusa says that intercourse with mothers or sisters is a thing indifferent, whereas the law forbids such things. And we oppose legendary belief to 161 dogmatic conception when the poets say that Zeus came down and had intercourse with mortal women, but ainongst the Dogmatists it is held that such a thing is impossible ; and again, when the poet relates6 162 that because of his grief for Sarpedon Zeus “ let fall upon the earth great gouts of blood,” whereas it is a dogma of the philosophers that the Deity is impassive ; and when these same philosophers demolish the legend of the hippocentaurs, and oiler us the hippocentaur as a type of unreality.0
We might indeed have taken many other examples 163 in connexion with each of the antitheses above mentioned ; but in a concise account like ours, these will be sufficient. Only, since by means of this Mode also so much divergency is shown to exist in objects, we shall not be able to state what character belongs to the object in respect of its real essence, but only what belongs to it in respect of this particular rule of conduct, or law, or habit, and so on with each of the rest. So because of this Mode also we are compelled to suspend judgement regarding the real nature of external objects. And thus by means of all the Ten Modes we are finally led to suspension of judgement.
a See Introd. pp. xxvii-xxviii; cf. iii. 205.
δ Homer, II. xvi. 459.
c Cf. our use of “chimera” (lion + goat+dragon) for what is fantastic.
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IB'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΠΕΝΤΕ ΤΡΟΠΩΝ
164	Οἱ δὲ νεώτεροι σκεπτικοί παραδιδόασι τρόπους της ἐποχῆς πέντε τούσδε, πρώτον τον από της διαφωνίας, δεύτερον τὸν εἰς ἄπειρον ἐκβάλλοντα, τρίτον τον από τον προς τι, τέταρτον τον ύπο~
165	θετικόν, πέμπτον τὸν διάλληλον. καὶ ὁ μεν άπο της διαφωνίας έστϊ καθ' ον περί τοΰ προτεθέντος πράγματος άνεπίκριτον στάσιν παρά τε τῷ βίῳ καὶ παρὰ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις εὑρίσκομεν γεγενημένην, δι’ ἣν οὐ δυνάμενοι αἱρεῖσθαί τι ἢ ἀποδοκιμάζειν
166	καταλήγομεν εἰς ἐποχήν. ὁ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς εἰς άπειρον ἐκπτώσεως ἐστὶν ἐν ᾤ τὸ φερόμενον εἰς πίστιν τοῦ προτεθέντος πράγματος πίστεως ἑτέρας χρῄζειν λέγομεν, κἀκεῖνο άλλης, καὶ μἐχρις άπειρον, ὡς μὴ ἐχόντων ημών πόθεν ἀρξόμεθα τῆς κατα-
167	σκευής την εποχήν ἀκολουθεῖν. ὁ δὲ από του προς τι, καθώς προειρήκαμεν, εν ω προς μέν το κρίνον καὶ τὰ συνθεωρονμενα τοΐον ή τοΐον φαίνεται το υποκείμενον, όποιον δὲ ἔστι πρὸς την
168	φυσιν επέχομεν. 6 δὲ ἐξ ύποθέσεως εστιν όταν εἰς άπειρον εκβαλλόμενοι οι δογματικοί από τινος ὰρξωνται ὃ οὐ κατασκευάζουσιν ἀλλ’ απλώς και άναποδείκτως κατά συγχώρησιν λαμβάνειν άζιου-
169	σιν. ὁ δὲ διάλληλος τρόπος συνίσταται όταν τὸ ὀφεῖλον τοῦ ζητονμένου πράγματος είναι βεβαιωτικόν χρείαν ἔχῃ τῆς ἐκ τοῦ ζητονμένου πίστεως* ένθα μηδέτερον δυνάμενοι λαβεῖν πρὸς κατασκευήν θατέρου, περί άμφοτέρων επέχομεν.
α those posterior to Aenesidemus; but the reference here is specially to Agrippa (see Introd. p. xl); c/. Diog. Laert. ix. 88.
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Chapter XV.—Of the Five Modes
The later Sceptics a hand down Five Modes leading 164 to suspension, namely these : the first based on discrepancy, the second on regress ad infinitum, the third on relativity, the fourth on hypothesis, the fifth on circular reasoning. That based on discrepancy 165 leads us to find that with regard to the object presented there has arisen both amongst ordinary people and amongst the philosophers an interminable conflict because of which we are unable either to choose a thing or reject it, and so fall back on suspension. The Mode based upon regress ad 166 infinitum is that whereby we assert that the thing adduced as a proof of the matter proposed needs a further proof, and this again another, and so on ad infinitum, so that the consequence is suspension, as we possess no starting-point for our argument. The 167 Mode based upon relativity, as we have already said,b is that whereby the object has such or such an appearance in relation to the subject judging and to the concomitant percepts, but as to its real nature we suspend judgement. We have the Mode based on 168 hypothesis when the Dogmatists, being forced to recede ad infinitum, take as their starting-point something which they do not establish by argument but claim to assume as granted simply and without demonstration. The Mode of circular reasoning is 169 the form used when the proof itself which ought to establish the matter of inquiry requires confirmation derived from that matter ; in this case, being unable to assume either in order to establish the other, we suspend judgement about both.
b See §§ 135 ff.
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'Ότι δὲ πᾶν τὸ ζητούμενον εἰς τούτους ἀνάγειν τους τρόπους ἐνδέχεται, διὰ βραχέων ὑποδείξομεν
170	ούτως. τὸ προτεθὲν ήτοι αισθητόν ἐστιν ἣ νοητόν, όποιον δ’ αν η, διαπεφώνηται* οἱ μὲν γὰρ τὰ αίσθητα μόνα φασιν εἶναι άληθη, οί δὲ μόνα τὰ νοητά, οί δὲ τινὰ μὲν αισθητά τινα δὲ νοητά, πότερον οὖν ἐπικριτὴν εἶναι φησουσι την διαφωνίαν η άνεπίκριτον ; εἰ μὲν άνεπίκριτον, ἔχομεν ὅτι δεῖ ἐπἐχειν* περὶ γὰρ τῶν ἀνεπικρίτως διαφωνούμενων ούχ οΐόν τέ ἐστιν ἀποφαίνεσθαι. εἰ δὲ
171	ἐπικριτήν, πόθεν ἐπικριθήσεται πυνθανὑμεθα. οἷον τὸ αισθητόν (ἐπὶ τούτου γὰρ προτέρου στήσομεν τὸν λόγον) πότερον υπό αισθητού η υπό νοητού; εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ αισθητού, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῶν αισθητών ζητοῦμεν, καὶ ἐκεῖνο άλλου δεήσεται πρὸς πίστιν. εἰ δὲ κἀκεῖνο αισθητόν εσται, πάλιν καὶ αὐτὸ άλλου δεήσεται τοῦ πιστώσοντος, και τούτο μἐχρις
172	άπειρου. εἰ δὲ ὑπὸ νοητού ἐπικρἵνεσθαι δεήσει τὸ αισθητόν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὰ νοητά διαπεφώνηται, δεήσεται καὶ τούτο νοητόν ον κρίσεώς τε καὶ πίστεως. πόθεν οὖν πιστωθήσεται; εἰ μὲν ὑπὸ νοητού, εἰς άπειρον εκπεσεΐται ομοίως· εἰ δ’ ὑπὸ αισθητού, ἐπεὶ πρὸς μεν την πίστιν τού αισθητού παρεληφθη νοητόν προς δὲ τὴν τοῦ νοητού πίστιν αισθητόν, 6 διάλληλος είσάγεται τρόπος.
173	Εἰ δὲ ταῦτα φεύγων, 6 προσδιαλεγόμενος η μιν
α Of these views the first was maintained, ι.ρ'. by Protagoras and Epicurus, the second by Plato and Democritus, the third by Peripatetics and Stoics.
b Lit. “the through-one-another mode” (of reasoning). This is the fallacy known as circulus in probando, by which
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That every matter of inquiry admits of being brought under these Modes we shall show briefly in this way. The matter proposed is either a sense- 170 object or a thought-object, but whichever it is, it is an object of controversy; for some say that only sensibles are true, others only intelligibles, others that some sensible and some intelligible objects are true.® Will they then assert that the controversy can or cannot be decided ? If they say it cannot, we have it granted that we must suspend judgement; for concerning matters of dispute which admit of no decision it is impossible to make an assertion. But if they say that it can ibe decided, we ask by what is it to be decided. For example, in the case of the sense- 171 object (for we shall base our argument on it first), is it to be decided by a sense-object or a thought-object ? For if they say by a sense-object, since we are inquiring about sensibles that object itself also will require another to confirm it; and if that too is to be a sense-object, it likewise will require another for its confirmation, and so on ad irfinitum. And if the sense-object shall have to be decided by 172 a thought-object, then, since thought-objects also are controverted, this being an object of thought will need examination and confirmation. Whence then will it gain confirmation ? If from an intelligible object, it will suffer a similar regress ad infinitum; and if from a sensible object, since an intelligible was adduced to establish the sensible and a sensible to establish the intelligible, the Mode of circular reasoning b is brought in.
If, however, our disputant, by way of escape from 173
each of two propositions is used in turn to prove the truth of the other.
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κατα συγχώρησιν καί ἀναποδείκτως ἀξιώσειε λαμ-βάνειν τι πρὸς ἀπόδειξιν τῶν ἑξῆς, ὁ ὑποθετικὸς εἰσάγεται τρόπος, άπορος ὑπάρχων. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὁ ὑποτιθέμενος πιστός ἐστιν, ἡμεῖς ἀεὶ τὸ ἀντι-κείμενον ὑποτιθέμενοι οὐκ ἐσόμεθα ἀπιστότεροι. καὶ εἰ μὲν άληθές τι ὑποτίθεται ὁ ὑποτιθέμενος, ύποπτον αὐτὸ ποιεῖ, καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν αὐτὸ λαμβάνων ἀλλὰ μὴ μετὰ κατασκευῆς· εἰ δὲ ψευδός, σαθρά
174	ἔσται ἡ υπόβαθρα των κατασκευαζομένων. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἀνύει τι τὸ ὑποτίθεσθαι πρὸς πἴστιν, αὐτὸ τὸ ζητούμενον ὑποτιθέσθω, καὶ μὴ ἕτερόν τι δι’ οὖ δὴ κατασκευάσει τὸ πράγμα περὶ οὖ ὁ λόγος* εἰ δὲ ἄτοπόν ἐστι τὸ ὑποτίθεσθαι τὸ ζητούμενον, ἄτοπον ἔσται καὶ τὸ ὑποτίθεσθαι τὸ ἐπαναβεβηκός.
175	Ὅτι δὲ καὶ πρός τί ἐστι πάντα τα αϊσθητά, δῆλον* ἔστι γὰρ πρὸς τοὺς αισθανόμενους, φανερόν οὖν ὅτι ὅπερ ἂν ἡμῖν προτεθῇ πράγμα αίσθητόν, εἰς τοὺς πέντε τρόπους ἀνάγειν τοῦτο εὐμαρές ἐστιν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τοῦ νοητοῦ ἐπιλογιζό-μεθα. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἀνεπικρίτως διαπεφωνῆσθαι λέγοιτο, δοθήσεται ἡμῖν τὸ δεῖν ἐπέχειν περὶ
176 αὐτοῦ.	εἰ δὲ ἐπικριθήσεται ἡ διαφωνία, εἰ μὲν διὰ νοητοῦ, εἰς ἄπειρον ἐκβαλοῦμεν, εἰ δὲ ὑπὸ αισθητού, εἰς τὸν διάλληλον* τὸ γαρ αίσθητόν πάλιν διαφωνούμενον, καὶ μὴ δυνάμενον δι* αύτοϋ ἐπικρινεσθαι διὰ τὴν εἰς ἄπειρον ἕκπτωσιν, τοῦ νοητού δεήσεται ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ νοητόν του αισθητού.
α Lit. “without exit (or way of escape)”; Le, it hopelessly entangles the opponent.
b i.e. the super-ordinate, or more universal, proposition.
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this conclusion, should claim to assume as granted and without demonstration some postulate for the demonstration of the next steps of his argument, then the Mode of hypothesis will be brought in, which allows no escaped For if the author of the hypothesis is worthy of credence, we shall be no less worthy of credence every time that we make the opposite hypothesis. Moreover, if the author of the hypothesis assumes what is true he causes it to be suspected by assuming it by hypothesis rather than after proof; while if it is false, the foundation of his argument will be rotten. Further, 174 if hypothesis conduces at all to proof, let the subject of inquiry itself be assumed and not some other thing which is merely a means to establish the actual subject of the argument; but if it is absurd to assume the subject of inquiry, it will also be absurd to assume that upon which it depends.6
It is also plain that all sensibles are relative ; for 175 they are relative to those who have the sensations. Therefore it is apparent that whatever sensible object is presented can easily be referred to one of the Five Modes. And concerning the intelligible object we argue similarly. For if it should be said that it is a matter of unsettled controversy, the necessity of our suspending judgement will be granted. And if, on 176 the other hand, the controversy admits of decision, then if the decision rests on an intelligible object we shall be driven to the regress ad infinituin, and to circular reasoning if it rests on a sensible ; for since the sensible again is controverted and cannot be decided by means of itself because of the regress ad infinitum^ it will require the intelligible object, just as also the intelligible will require the sensible. For 177
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177	διά ταῦτα δὲ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως ὁ λαμβάνων τι πάλιν ἄτοπος ἔσται. ἀλλὰ καὶ πρός τί ἐστι τὰ νοητά· πρὸς γὰρ τὸν νοοῦντα λέγεται, καὶ εἰ ἦν τῇ φύσει τοιοῦτον όποιον λέγεται, οὐκ ἂν διεφωνήθη. ἀνήχθη οὖν καὶ τὸ νοητόν εἰς τοὺς πέντε τρόπους, διόπερ ανάγκη π€ρΙ τοΰ προτεθέντος πράγματος πάντως ημάς ἐπἐχειν.
Τοιοῦτοι μὲν καὶ οἱ παρὰ τοῖς νεωτέροις παρα-διδόμενοι πέντε τρόποι· οὓς ἐκτίθενται οὐκ ἐκ-βάλλοντες τοὺς δέκα τρόπους, ἀλλ’ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ποικιλώτερον καὶ διὰ τούτων συν ἐκείνοις ἐλέγχειν την των δογματικών προπέτειαν.
ΙΓ'. —TINES 01 ΔΤΟ ΤΡΟΠΟΙ
178	Παραδιδόασι δὲ καὶ δύο τρόπους εποχής ετέρους* ἐπεὶ γὰρ πᾶν τὸ καταλαμβανόμενον ήτοι ἐξ έαυτοϋ καταλαμβάνεσθαι δοκεΐ η ἐξ ετέρου <υπομιμνήσ κοντές ὅτι οὔτε ἐξ έαυτοϋ τι ούτε ἐξ ετέρου >Χ καταλαμβάνεται, τὴν περὶ πάντων απορίαν είσάγειν δοκοϋσιν. καὶ ὅτι μεν ονδεν ἐξ έαυτοϋ καταλαμβάνεται, φασι, δηλον εκ τής γεγενημένης παρά τοΐς φυσικοΐς περί τε των αισθητών καὶ τῶν νοητών απάντων, οἶμαι, διαφωνίας, ἣ δὴ ἀνεπί-κριτός ἐστι μὴ δυναμένων ημών μήτε αίσθητώ μήτε νοητψ κριτηρίω χρήσθαι διά τό παν, ὅπερ
179	ἂν λάβωμεν, άπιστον είναι διαπεφωνημένον. διά
1 <ύπομ. . . . ἐτἐρου> add. Τ. * 6
α For this final reduction of the u Tropes ” to two—arguing against the possibility of either (1) immediate or (2) mediate certitude—see Introd. p. xli.
6 “ Physics,” as a branch of philosophy, was treated of by all the Schools alluded to in § 170 supra, which are specially here in mind.
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these reasons, again, he who assumes anything by hypothesis will be acting illogically. Moreover, objects of thought, or intelligibles, are relative ; for they are so named on account of their relation to the person thinking, and if they had really possessed the nature they are said to possess, there would have been no controversy about them. Thus the intelligible also is referred to the Five Modes, so that in all cases we are compelled to suspend judgement concerning the object presented.
Such then are the Five Modes handed down amongst the later Sceptics ; but they propound these not by way of superseding the Ten Modes but in order to expose the rashness of the Dogmatists with more variety and completeness by means of the Five in conjunction with the Ten.
Chapter XVI.—Of the Two Modes
They hand down also Two other Modes leading 178 to suspension of judgement.® Since every object of apprehension seems to be apprehended either through itself or through another object, by showing that nothing is apprehended either through itself or through another thing, they introduce doubt, as they suppose, about everything. That nothing is apprehended through itself is plain, they say, from the controversy which exists amongst the physicists b regarding, I imagine, all things, both sensibles and intelligibles ; which controversy admits of no settlement because we can neither employ a sensible nor an intelligible criterion, since every criterion we may adopt is controverted and therefore discredited. And the reason why they do not allow 179
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δὲ τούτο οὐδ’ ἐξ ἑτέρου τι καταλαμβάνεσθαι συγ-χωροῦσιν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἐξ οὖ τι καταλαμβάνεται ἀεὶ ἐξ ἑτέρου καταλαμβάνεσθαι δεήσει, εἰς τὸν διάλληλον ἣ τὸν άπειρον ἐμβάλλουσι τρόπον. εἰ δὲ βούλοιτό τις λαβεῖν ὡς ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ καταλαμ-βανόμενόν τι ἐξ οὖ τι καταλαμβάνεται1 έτερον, ἀντιπίπτει τὸ μηδὲν ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ καταλαμβάνεσθαι διὰ τὰ προειρημένα. τὸ δὲ μαχόμενον πῶς ἂν δύναιτο καταληφθῆναι <ἣ>2 ἀφ’ ἑαυτοῦ ἣ αφ’ ἑτέρου, ἀποροῦμεν, τοῦ κριτηρίου της ἀληθείας ἣ τῆς καταλήψεως μὴ φαινομένου, σημείων δὲ καὶ δίχα ἀποδείξεως διατρεπομένων, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς εἰσόμεθα.
Τοσαῦτα μὲν οὖν καὶ περὶ τῶν τρόπων της ἐποχῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος ἀρκέσει λελἐχθαι.
ΙΖ'.—ΤΙΝΕΣ ΤΡΟΠΟΙ ΤΗΣ ΤΩΝ ΑΙΤΙΟΑΟΓΙΚΩΝ ΑΝΑΤΡΟΠΗΣ
180	Ὀσπερ δὲ τοὺς τρόπους της ἐποχῆς παραδίδομεν, οὕτω καὶ τρόπους ἐκτίθενταί τινες καθ’ οὓς ἐν ταῖς κατὰ μέρος αίτιολογίαις διαποροῦντες ἐφιστῶμεν τοὺς δογματικούς διάw το μάλιστα ἐπὶ ταύταις αυτούς μέγα φρονείν. και δη Αίνησίδημος οκτώ τρόπους παραδίδωσι καθ' οΰς οἴεται πάσαν δογματικήν αιτιολογίαν ὡς μοχθηράν ελέγχων άποφη-
181	νασθαι, ὧν πρώτον μὲν εἶναί φησι καθ’ ὃν τρόπον το της αιτιολογίας γένος ἐν άφανέσιν άναστρεφό-μενον ούχ όμολογουμένην έχει την εκ των φαινο-
1 καταλαμβάνεται ΤΜ : λαμβάνειν mss., Bekk.
2	<ἡ> add. Τ.
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that anything is apprehended through something else is this : If that through which an object is apprehended must always itself be apprehended through some other thing, one is involved in a process of circular reasoning or in regress ad infinitum. And if, on the other hand, one should choose to assume that the thing through which another object is apprehended is itself apprehended through itself, this is refuted by the fact that, for the reasons already stated, nothing is apprehended through itself. But as to how what conflicts with itself can possibly be apprehended either through itself or through some other thing 1ve remain in doubt, so long as the criterion of truth or of apprehension is not apparent, and signs, even apart from demonstration, are rejected, as we shall discover in our next Book.®
For the present, however, it will suffice to have said thus much concerning the Modes leading to suspension of judgement.
Chapter XVII.—Of the Mopes by which the Aetiologists are confuted
Just as we teach the traditional Modes leading to 180 suspense of judgement, so likewise some Sceptics propound Modes by which we express doubt about the particular “ aetiologies,” or theories of causation,’ and thus pull up the Dogmatists because of the special pride they take in these theories. Thus Aenesidemus furnishes us with Eight Modes by which, as he thinks, he tests and exposes the unsoundness of every dogmatic theory of causation. Of these the First, he 181 says, is that which shows that, since aetiology as a whole deals with the non-apparent, it is unconfirmed
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μένων ἐπιμαρτύρησιν* δεύτερον δὲ καθ’ ὃν πολλάκις εὐεπιφορίας οὅσης δαψιλοῦς ὥστε πολυτρόπως αἰτιολογῆσαι τὸ ζητούμενον, καθ’ ἕνα μόνον τρό-
182	πον τοῦτό τινες αἰτιολογοῦσιν* τρίτον καθ’ ὃν τῶν τεταγμένως γινομένων αίτιας ἀποδιδόασιν οὐδεμίαν τάξιν ἐπιφαινούσας· τέταρτον καθ' ον τα φαινόμενα λαβόντες ὡς γίνεται, καί τα μη φαινόμενα νομί-ζονσιν ὡς γίνεται κατειληφέναι, τάχα μὲν ομοίως τοΐς φαινομένοις των αφανών ἐπιτελουμένων, τάχα
183	δ’ οὐχ ομοίως ἀλλ’ ιδιαζόντως* πέμπτον καθ’ ὃν # πάντες ὡς έπος είττεΐν κατά τάς ίδιας των στοιχείων υποθέσεις ἀλλ’ οὐ κατά τινας κοινάς καί όμολογονμένας εφόδους αἰτιολογοῦσιν* έκτον καθ' δν πολλάκις τα μεν φωρατά ταῖς ίδίαις ύποθέσεσι παραλαμβάνουσιν, τά δὲ άντιπίπτοντα καί την
184	ἴσην ἔχοντα πιθανότητα παραπέμπονσιν· έβδομον καθ' δν πολλάκις άποδιδόασιν αίτιας ου μόνον τοΐς φαινομένοις αλλά καί ταῖς ίδίαις ύποθέσεσι μαχο-μένας* όγδοον καθ' δν πολλάκις οντων απόρων ομοίως των τε φαίνεσθαι δοκούντων καί των έπι-ζητουμένων, ἐκ τῶν ομοίως άπορων περί των
185	ομοίως άπορων ποιούνται τάς διδασκαλίας. οὐκ άδννατον δέ φησι καί κατά τινας έπιμίκτους τρόπους, ήρτημένους εκ των προειρημένων, διαπίπτειν ενίονς εν ταῖς αίτιολογίαις.
Τάχα δ’ ἂν καὶ οἱ πέντε τρόποι τής εποχής άπαρ-κοῦσι πρὸς τὰς αιτιολογίας. ἥτοι γὰρ σύμφωνον πάσαις ταῖς κατά φιλοσοφίαν αίρέσεσι καί τῇ
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by any agreed evidence derived from appearances. The Second Mode shows how often, when there is ample scope for ascribing the object of investigation to a variety of causes, some of them account for it in one way only. The Third shows how to orderly 182 events they assign causes which exhibit no order.
The Fourth shows how, when they have grasped the way in which appearances occur, they assume that they have also apprehended how non-apparent things occur, whereas, though the non-apparent may possibly be realized in a similar way to the appearances, possibly tfiey may not be realized in a similar way but in a peculiar way of their own. In the Fifth Mode it 183 is shown how practically all these theorists assign causes according to their own particular hypotheses about the elements, and not according to any commonly agreed methods. In the Sixth it is shown how they frequently admit only such facts as can be explained by their own theories, and dismiss facts which conflict therewith though possessing equal probability. The Seventh shows how they 184 often assign causes which conflict not only with appearances but also with their own hypotheses.
The Eighth shows that often, when there is equal doubt about things seemingly apparent and things under investigation, they base their doctrine about things equally doubtful upon things equally doubtful.
Nor is it impossible, he adds, that the overthrow of 185 some of their theories of causation should be referred to certain mixed Modes which are dependent on the foregoing.
Possibly, too, the Five Modes of suspension a may suffice as against the aetiologies. For if a person propounds a cause, it will either be or not be in accord
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σκέψει καὶ τοῖς φαινομένοις αἰτίαν ἐρεῖ τις ἣ οὔ. καὶ σύμφωνον μὲν ἴσως οὐκ ἐνδέχεται· τά τε γὰρ 186 φαινόμενα καί τα ἄδηλα πάντα διαπεφώνηται. εἰ δὲ διαφωνεί, ἀπαιτηθήσεται καὶ ταύτης την α ἰτίαν, καὶ φαινομένην μὲν φαινομένης ἢ άδηλον άδηλου λαμβάνων εἰς άπειρον εκπεσεΐται, εναλλάξ δε αΐτιολογών εἰς τὸν διάλληλον. ἱστάμενος δέ που, ἢ ὅσον ἐπὶ τοῖς εἰρημένοις λέξει τὴν αιτίαν συν-εστάναι, καὶ εισάγει το προς τι, άναιρών τό προς την φύσιν, ἣ ἐξ ύποθέσεώς τι λαμβάνων επι-σχεθησεται. εστιν ουν και διά τούτων ελέγχειν ΐσως την των δογματικών εν ταΐς αίτιολογίαις προπέτειαν.
ΙΗ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ 2ΚΕΠΤΙΚΩΝ ΦΩΝΩΝ
Ἐπεὶ δὲ εκάστω χρώμενοι τούτων τε και των τής εποχής τρόπων επιφθεγγόμεθα φωνάς τινας τῆς σκεπτικής διαθέσεως και του περί ημάς πάθους μηνυτικάς, οΐον λέγοντες “ οὐ μάλλον ” “ οὐδὲν όριστέον ” καὶ ἄλλας τινας, ακόλουθον αν εΐη και περί τούτων εξής διαλαβεΐν. άρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς " οὐ μάλλον,*’
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with all the philosophical systems and with Scepticism and with appearances. Probably, however, it is impracticable to propound a cause in accord with all these, since all things, whether apparent or non-evident, are matters of controversy. But if, on the 186 other hand, the cause propounded be not in accord therewith, the theorist will be asked in turn for the cause of this cause, and if he assumes an apparent cause for an apparent, or a non-evident for a non-evident, he will be involved in the regress ad infinitum, or reduced to arguing in a circle if he grounds each cause in turn on another. And if at any point he makes a stand, either he will state that the cause is well-grounded so far as relates to the previous admissions, thus introducing relativity and destroying its claim to absolute reality, or he will make some assumption ex hypoihesi and will be stopped by us.
So by these Modes also it is, no doubt, possible to expose the rashness of the Dogmatists in their aetiologies.
Chapter XVIII.—Of the Sceptic Expressions or Formulae
And because when we make use of these Modes 187 and those which lead to suspension of judgement we give utterance to certain expressions a indicative of our sceptical attitude and tone of inind—such as “ Not more,” “ Nothing must be determined/’ and others of the kind—it will be our next task to discuss these in order. So let us begin with the expression “ Not more.”
a Cf. §§ 14, 15 supra.
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ΙΘ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΗΣ “OT ΜΑΛΛΟΝ” ΦΩΝΗΣ
188	Ταύτην τοίνυν ὁτὲ μὲν ὡς ἔφην προφερόμεθα, ὁτὲ δὲ όντως “ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον”* οὐ γαρ, ὥς τινες ὑπολαμβάνουσι, την μὲν “ οὐ μᾶλλον ” ἐν ταῖς εἰδικαῖς ζητήσεσι παραλαμβάνομεν, την δὲ “ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ” ἐν ταῖς γενικαῖς, ἀλλ’ ἀδιαφόρως τήν τε “ οὐ μᾶλλον ” καὶ την “ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ” προφζρό-μεθα, καὶ νῦν ὡς περὶ μιᾶς διαλεξόμεθα. ἔπτι μὲν οὖν αὕτη ἡ φωνή ἐλλιπής. ὡς γὰρ οτ’αν λέγωμεν διπλῆ, δυνάμει φαμὲν Ιστίο, διπλῆ, καὶ ὅταν λέ-γωμεν πλατεῖα, δυνάμει λέγομεν πλατεῖα ὁδός,1 όντως όταν εἴπωμεν “ οὐ μάλλον,” δυνάμει φαμὲν
189	“ οὐ μάλλον τόδε ἣ τόδε, ἄνω κάτω λ τινὲς μέντοι τῶν σκεπτικῶν παραλαμβάνονσιν ἀντὶ [τοῦ πύσμα-τος]2 τοῦ ον το τί μάλλον τόδε ἢ τόδε, τὸ τί παρα-λαμβάνοντες νῦν ἀντὶ αίτιας, ἵν’ ἦ τὸ λεγόμενον “ διὰ τί μᾶλλον τόδε ἢ τόδε; ” σύνηθες δέ ἐστι καὶ πύσμασιν ἀντὶ ἀξιωμάτων χρῆσθαι, οἷον
τίς τὸν Διὸς σύλλεκτρον οὐκ οἶδε βροτών;
καὶ ἀξιώμασιν ἀντὶ πυσμάτων, οἷον “ ζητῶ ποῦ οἰκεῖ Δίων ” καὶ “ πννθάνομαι τινος ένεκα χρὴ οαυμαςειν ανορα ποιητην. αΛΛα και το τι αντί τον διὰ τί παραλαμβάνεται παρά Μενάνδρῳ*
τί γαρ ἐγὼ κατελειπόμην;
190	δηλοῖ δὲ τὸ “ οὐ μάλλον τόδε ἣ τόδε ” καὶ πάθος
1	πλατεῖα . . . πλατεῖα όὅός Diels: πλατείαν . . . πλατείαν όὅόν mss., Bekk.
2	[του πόσματος] del. ego.
α ί.<?. (perhaps) a two-storied house (taking εστία as meaning οικία). Fabric, proposed ἐσὅἡς, ὅιπλῆ then being = ὅιπλοίς, “a double cloak.” πλατεῖα, “square,” lit, “broad, open, place.”
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Chapter XIX.—Of the Expression “ Not more ”
This expression, then, we sometimes enunciate 188 in the form I have stated but sometimes in the form “ Nowise more.” For we do not, as some suppose, adopt the form “ Not more ” in specific inquiries and “ Nowise more ” in generic inquiries, but we enunciate both “Not more” and “Novdsemore” indifferently, and we shall discuss them now as identical expressions. This expression, then, is elliptical. For just as when we say “ a double ” we are implicitly saying “ a double hearth/’ a and when we say “ a square ” Wfc are implicitly saying " a square roadway,” so when we say “ Not more ” we are implicitly saying “ Not this more than that, up than down.” Some of the Sceptics, however, in place of the “ Not ” 1-89 adopt the form “ (For) what this more than that/’ taking the “ what ” to denote, in this case, cause, so that the meaning is “ For what reason this more than that ? ” b And it is a common practice to use questions instead of assertions, as for example—** The bride of Zeus, what mortal knows her not ? ” c And also assertions in the place of questions ; for instance —“ I am inquiring where Dion lives,” and “ I ask you what reason there is for showing surprise at a poet.” And further, the use of “ What ” instead of “For what reason ” is found in Menander ,d “ (For) what was I left behind ? ” And the expression “Not 190 more this than that ” indicates also our feeling, where-
b The τί, here substituted for ού, is capable of meaning either “ what ” (or “ in what respect ”) or “ why,” “ for what cause or reason ” ( = ὅιἀ τί). Thus τί gives an interrogative form (πόσμα) to the formula, as distinct from the affirmative form (αξίωμα) with ου.
6 Eurip. Here. Fur, 1.	d Fragm. 900 (Kock).
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ἡμέτερον, καθ’ ὃ διὰ τὴν ἰσοσθένειαν τῶν ἀντι-κειμένων πραγμάτων εἰς ἀρρεψίαν καταλἡγομεν, ἰσοσθένε ιαν1 μὲν λεγόντων ημών την < Ισότητα τὴν>1 2 κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον ἡμῖν πιθανόν, άντικεί-μενα δὲ κοινώς τά μαχόμενα, ἀρρεψίαν δὲ την προς μηδετερον συγκατάθεσιν.
191	Ἠ γοῦν “ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ” φωνή καν ἐμφαίνῃ χαρακτήρα συγκαταθέσεως ἣ ἀρνήσεως, ἡμεῖς οὐχ όντως αυτή χρώμεθα, ἀλλ’ άδιαφόρως αύτήν παρα-λαμβάνομεν καὶ καταχρηστικώς, ήτοι αντί πύσ-ματος ή αντί του λέγειν “ ἀγνοῶ τινι μὲν τούτων χρή συγκατατίθεσθαι τινι δὲ μη συγκατατίθεσθαι.” πρόκειται ἡμῖν δηλῶσαι τὸ φαινόμενον ἡμῖν κατὰ δὲ την φωνήν δι ἦς αὐτὸ δηλοῦμεν ἀδιαφοροῦμεν. κἀκεῖνο δὲ χρὴ γινώσκειν ότι προφερόμεθα τὴν “ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ” φωνήν ού διαβεβαιούμενοι περί τοῦ πάντως ὑπάρχειν αύτήν αληθή και βεβαιαν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον ἡμῖν καὶ περὶ αυτής λέγοντες.
1C.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΦΑΣΙΑΣ
192	Περὶ δὲ τῆς αφασίας λέγομεν τάδε. φάσις καλείται διχώς, κοινώς τε και ἰδίως, κοινώς μεν ή δηλοϋσα θεσιν ή ἆρσιν φωνή, οΐον “ ήμερα εστιν, οὐχ ήμερα εστιν,” ιδίως δὲ ἡ δηλοϋσα θεσιν μόνον, καθ’ ὃ σημαινόμενον τά αποφατικά ού καλοϋσι φάσεις. ἡ οὖν αφασία άπόστασίς έστι τής κοινώς λεγομενης φάσεως, ῄ ὑποτάσσεσθαι λεγομεν την τε κατάφασιν καὶ τὴν ἀπόφασιν, ὡς εἶναι αφασίαν
1 ίσοσἀἐνειαν Papp.: ισότητα mss., Bekk.
2 <Ισότητα τἡν> add. Papp.
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by we come to end in equipoise because of the equipollence of the opposed objects ; and by “ equi-pollence ” we mean equality in respect of what seems probable to us, and by “ opposed ” we mean in general conflicting, and by “ equipoise ” a refusal of assent to either alternative.
Then as to the formula “ Nowise more,” even 191 though it exhibits the character of a form of assent or of denial, we do not employ it in this way, but we take it in a loose and inexact sense, either in place of a question or in place of the phrase “ I know not to which of these things I ought to assent, and to which I ought not.” For our aim is to indicate what appears to us ; while as to the expression by which we indicate this we are indifferent. This point, too, should be noticed—that we utter the expression “ Nowise more ” not as positively affirming that it really is true and certain, but as stating in regard to it also what appears to us.
Chapter XX.—Of “ Aphasia ” or Non-assertion
Concerning non-assertion what we say is this. The 192 term “ assertion ” has two senses, general and special; used in the general sense it indicates affirmation or negation, as for example “It is day/’ “ It is not day ” ; in its special sense it indicates affirmation only, and in this sense negations are not termed assertions. Non-assertion, then, is avoidance of assertion in the general sense in which it is said to include both affirmation and negation, so that non-assertion
a This is the typical Sceptic’s attitude of complete mental neutrality, or “ state of even balance ” (άρρεφία, Diog. Laert. ix. 74).
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πάθος ἡμέτερον δι’ ὃ οὔτε τιθέναι τι οὔτε ἀναιρεῖν 193 φαμέν. ὅθεν δῆλόν ἐστιν ὅτι καὶ την αφασίαν παραλαμβάνομεν οὐχ ὡς πρὸς τὴν φύσιν τοιούτων οντων των πραγμάτων ὥστε πάντως αφασίαν κινεῖν, άλλα δηλοῦντες ὅτι ἡμεῖς νῦν, ὅτε προ-φερόμεθα αυτήν, ἐπὶ τῶνδε τῶν ζητούμενων τοῦτο πεπόνθαμεν. κἀκεῖνο χρὴ μνημονεύειν ὅτι μηδὲν τιθέναι μηδὲ ἀναιρεῖν φαμὲν τῶν κατὰ το άδηλον δογματικῶς λεγομένων* τοῖς γὰρ κινοῦσιν ἡμᾶς παθητικῶς καὶ ἀναγκαστικῶς ἄγουσιν εἰς συγ-κατάθεσιν εἴκομεν.
ΚΑ'.— ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ “ΤΑΧΑ,” ΚΑΙ TOT “ESEIST1,” ΚΑΙ ΤΟΤ “ΕΝΔΕΧΕΤΑΙ”
194 Τὸ δὲ “ τάχα ” καὶ “ οὐ τάχα ” καὶ “ ἔξεστι ” και ουκ εξεστι και ενοεχεται και ουκ ἐνδέχεται ” παραλαμβάνομεν ἀντὶ τοῦ τάχα μὲν ἔστιν τάχα δ’ οὐκ ἔπτιν, καὶ ἔξεστι μὲν εἶναι ἔξεστι δὲ μὴ εἶναι, καὶ ἐνδέχεται μὲν εἶναι ἐνδέχεται δὲ μἡ εἶναι, ὡς παραλαμβάνειν ἡμᾶς συντομίας χάριν το μη ἐξεῖναι ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐξεῖναι μὴ εἶναι, καὶ τὸ μὴ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐνδέχεσθαι μὴ εἶναι, καὶ τὸ οὐ τάχα ἀντὶ τοῦ τάχα μἦ εἶναι.
195	πάλιν δὲ ἐνταῦθα οὐ φωνομαχοῦμεν, οὐδὲ εἰ φύσει ταῦτα δηλοῦσιν αἱ φωναὶ ζητοῦμεν, ἀλλ’ ἀδια-φόρως α ύτάς, ὡς εἶπον, παραλαμβάνομεν. ὅτι μέντοι αὖται αἱ φωναὶ αφασίας €ΐσι δηλωτικαί, πρόδηλον, οἶμαι. ὁ γοῦν λέγων “ τάχα ἔπτιν ” δυνάμει τίθησι και τό μάχεσθαι δοκοῦν αντω, το 112
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is a mental condition of ours because of which we refuse either to affirm or to deny anything. Hence 193 it is plain that we adopt non-assertion also not as though things are in reality of such a kind as wholly to induce non-assertion, but as indicating that we now, at the time of uttering it, are in this condition regarding the problems now before ns. It must also be borne in mind that what, as we say, we neither posit nor deny, is some one of the dogmatic statements made about what is non-apparent; for we yield to those things which move us emotionally and drive us compulsorily to assent.
Chapter XXL—Of the Expressions “ Perhaps,”
“ Possibly,” and “ Maybe ”
The formulae “ perhaps ” and “ perhaps not,” and 194 “ possibly ” and “ possibly not,” and “ maybe ” and “ maybe not,” we adopt in place of “ perhaps it is and perhaps it is not,” and “ possibly it is and possibly it is not,” and “ maybe it is and maybe it is not,” so that for the sake of conciseness we adopt the phrase “ possibly not ” instead of “ possibly it is not,” and “ maybe not ” instead of “ maybe it is not,” and “ perhaps not ” instead of “ perhaps it is not.” But here again we do not fight 195 about phrases nor do we inquire whether the phrases indicate realities, but we adopt them, as I said,a in a loose sense. Still it is evident, as I think, that these expressions are indicative of non-assertion. Certainly the person who says “ perhaps it is ” is implicitly affirming also the seemingly contradictory
a Cf. §§ 13, 191 supra.
VOL. I
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τάχα μὴ εἶναι, τῷ μὴ διαβεβαιοῦσθαι περὶ τοῦ εἶναι αὐτό. ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν λοιπῶν ἔχει.
ΚΒ\—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ “ ΕΙΧΕΧΩ **
196	Τὸ δὲ “ ἐπἐχω ” παραλαμβάνομεν ἀντὶ τοῦ οὐκ ἐχω εἰπεῖν τινι χρὴ τῶν προκειμένων πιστεῦσαι ἢ τινι ἀπιστῆσαι, δηλοῦντες ὑτι ἴσα ἡμῖν φαίνεται * τὰ πράγματα προς πίστιν καὶ απιστίαν. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἴσα ἐστίν, οὐ διαβεβαιούμεθα* τὸ δὲ φαινόμενον ἡμῖν περὶ αυτών, ὅτε ἡμῖν υποπίπτει, λέγομεν. καὶ ἡ ἐποχὴ δὲ εἴρηται ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπἐχεσθαι την διάνοιαν ώς μήτε τιθέναι τι μήτε ἀναιρεῖν διὰ την ἰσοσθένειαν τῶν ζητούμενων.
ΚΓ'.—ΠΕΡΙ TOT “ΟΤΔΒΝ ΟΡΙΖΩ”
197	Περὶ δὲ τοῦ “ οὐδὲν ορίζω ” ταῦτα φαμέν. ὁρίζειν εἶναι νομίζομεν οὐχὶ τὸ απλώς λέγειν τι, ἀλλὰ τὸ πράγμα άδηλον προφέρεσθαι μετὰ συγ-καταθέσεως. οὕτω γὰρ οὐδὲν όρίζων 6 σκεπτικός τάχα εὑρεθήσεται, οὐδὲ αὐτὸ τὸ “ οὐδὲν ορίζω ”· οὐ γάρ ἐστι δογματική νπόληφις, τουτεστιν αδήλω συγκατάθεσις, ἀλλὰ φωνή πάθους ἡμετέρου δηλω-τικη. όταν ουν ειπῃ ο σκεπτικός ουοεν οριςω, τοῦτό φησιν “ ἐγὼ οὕτω πέπονθα νϋν ώς μηδέν
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phrase “ perhaps it is not ” by his refusal to make the positive assertion that “it is.” And the same applies to all the other cases.
Chapter XXII.—Of the Expression “ I suspend Judgement ”
The phrase “ I suspend judgement ” α we adopt in 196 place of “ I am unable to say which of the objects presented I ought to believe and which I ought to disbelieve,” indicating that the objects appear to us equal as regards credibility and incredibility. As to whether they are equal we inake no positive assertion ; but what we state is what appears to us in regard to them at the time of observation. And the term “ suspension ” is derived from the fact of the mind being held up or “ suspended ” so that it neither affirms nor denies anything owing to the equipollenee of the matters in question.
Chapter XXIII.—Of the Expression
“ I DETERMINE NOTHING ”
Regarding the phrase “ I determine nothing ” this 197 is what we say. We hold that “ to determine ” is not simply to state a thing but to put forward something non-evident combined with assent. For in this sense, no doubt, it will be found that the Sceptic determines nothing, not even the very proposition “ I determine nothing ” ; for this is not a dogmatic assumption, that is to say assent to something non-evident, but an expression indicative of our own mental condition. So whenever the Sceptic says “ I determine nothing,” what he means is “ I am now in such a state of mind as neither to affirm
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τῶν ὑπὸ τὴν ζήτησιν τήνδε πεπτωκότων τιθέναι δογματικώς η ἀναιρεῖν.” τοῦτο δέ φησι λέγων τὸ ἑαυτῷ φαινόμενον περὶ τῶν προκειμένων [οὐκ] ἀπαγγελτικῶς, <οὐ δογματικῶς>1 μετὰ πεποι-θήσεως ἀποφαινόμενος, ἀλλ’ ὃ πάσχει διηγούμενος.
ΚΔ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ £<ΠΑΝΤΑ ΕΣΤΙΝ ΑΟΡΙΣΤΑ”
198	Καὶ ἡ ἀοριστία δὲ πάθος διανοίας ἐστί, καθ’ ὃ οὕτε αἴρομέν τι οὕτε τίθεμεν τῶν δογματικῶς ζητούμενων, τουτέστι τῶν ἀδήλων. ὅταν οὖν λέγῃ ὁ σκεπτικός “ πάντα ἐστὶν αόριστα,” τὸ μὲν έστι λαμβάνει ἀντὶ τοῦ φαίνεσθαι αὐτῷ, πάντα δὲ λέγει οὐ τὰ ὄντα ἀλλ’ ἅπερ διεξήλθε τῶν παρὰ τοῖς δόγματικοῖς ζητουμόνων άδηλων, αόριστα δὲ μη προύχοντα των αντικειμένων η κοινώς μαχαμένων
199	κατὰ πίστιν η απιστίαν. καὶ ώσπερ 6 λέγων “ περιπατώ ” δυνάμει φησϊν “ ἐγὼ περιπατώ,” ούτως 6 λέγων “ πάντα έστιν .αόριστα ” συσση-μαίνει καθ’ ἡμᾶς τὸ ὡς πρὸς εμέ η ώς έμοι φαίνεται, ὡς εἶναι τὸ λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον “ ὅσα ἐπ-ηλθον τών δογματικώς ζητουμένων, τοιαῦτά μοι φαίνεται ώς μηδέν αυτών του μαχομένον προύχειν μοι δοκεΐν κατά πίστιν η απιστίαν
ΚΕ'. —ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ “ΠΑΝΤΑ ΕΣΤΙΝ ΑΚΑΤΑΛΗΠΤΑ ”
200	Οὕτω δὲ φερόμεθα και όταν λέγωμεν “ πάντα έστϊν ακατάληπτα” * καὶ γαρ τὸ πάντα ομοίως
1 [οόκ] . . . <οό ὅογματικως> ΟΓΠ. et add. Τ.
° For “ opposed ” and uconflicting” see § 10 above.
& ΐ.ι. the personal pronoun u I ” is potentially, or implicitly, expressed in the ending of the Greek verb (first person singular).	c 6y. § 1.
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dogmatically nor deny any of the matters now in question.” And this he says simply by way of announcing undogmatically what appears to himself regarding the matters presented, not making any confident declaration, but just explaining his own state of mind.
Chapter XXIV.—Of the Expression “ All Things are Undetermined 55
Indetermination is a state of mind in which we 198 neither deny nor affirm any of the matters which are subjects of dogmatic inquiry, that is to say, non-evident. So whenever the Sceptic says “ All things are undetermined,” he takes the word “ are ” in the sense of “ appear to him,” and by “ all things ” he means not existing things but such of the non-evident matters investigated by the Dogmatists as he has examined, and by “ undetermined ” he means not superior in point of credibility or incredibility to things opposed, or in any way conflicting.® And just 199 as the man who says “ (I) walk about ”6 is potentially saying “ I walk about,” so he who says “ All are undetermined ” conveys also, as we hold, the meaning “ so far as relates to me,” or “ as appears to me,” so that the statement amounts to this—“ All the matters of dogmatic inquiry which I have examined appear to me to be such that no one of them is preferable to the one in conflict with it in respect of credibility or incredibility.”
Chapter XXV.—Of the Expression “ All Things are Non-apprehensible ”
We adopt a similar attitude when we say 4 4 All 200 things are non-apprehensible.”0 For we give a
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ἐξηγούμεθα καὶ τὸ ἐμοί συνεκδεχόμεθα, ὡς εἶναι τὸ λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον “ πάντα οσα ἐφώδευσα τῶν δογματικώς ζητούμενων άδηλων φαίνεται μοϊ ακατάληπτα.” τοΰτο δέ ἐστιν οὐ διαβεβαιουμένου περὶ τοῦ τὰ παρά τοῖς δογματικοΐς ζητούμενα φύσεως εἶναι τοιαυτης ὡς εἶναι ακατάληπτα, ἀλλὰ τὸ εαυτοϋ πάθος ἀπαγγέλλοντος, καθ’ ὅ, φησίν, υπολαμβάνω ότι άχρι νΰν οὐδὲν κατέλαβον ἐκείνων ἐγὼ διὰ την των αντικείμενων ἰσοσθένειαν* ὅθεν καὶ τὰ εἰς περιτροπήν φερόμενα πάντα άπάδοντα εΐναι δοκεῖ μοι τῶν ὑφ’ ημών απαγγελλόμενων.
Kr\—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΥ “ ΑΚΑΤΑΛΗΠΤΩ ” ΚΑΙ “ΟΤ ΚΑΤΑΛΑΜΒΑΝί2”
201	Καὶ ἡ “ άκαταληπτώ ” δὲ καὶ ἡ “ οὐ καταλαμβάνω ” φωνή πάθους οίκείου ἐστὶ δηλωτική, καθ’ ὃ άφίσταται ὁ σκεπτικός ὡς πρὸς τὸ παρόν του τιθεναι τι των ζητούμενων άδηλων η άναιρεΐν, ὡς ἔστι δήλον εκ των προειρημενών ημΐν περί των άλλων φωνών.
Κ%\—1ΙΕΡΙ TOT 1ΙΑΝΤΙ ΛΟΠ2Ι ΛΟΓΟΝ ΙΣΟΝ ΑΝΉ&ΕΙΪΘΑΙ
202	Ὅταν δὲ λέγω μεν “ παντί λόγω λόγος ϊσος άντίκειται,” παντί μεν λεγομεν τώ ὑφ’ ημών διεξ-ωδενμενω, λόγον δέ φαμεν οὐχ απλώς ἀλλὰ τὸν κατασκευάζοντά τι δογματικώς, τουτεστι περί 118
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similar explanation of the word “ all,” and we similarly supply the words “ to me,” so that the meaning conveyed is this—“ All the non-apparent matters of dogmatic inquiry which I have investigated appear to me non-apprehensible. And this is the utterance not of one who is positively asserting that the matters investigated by the Dogmatists are really of such a nature as to be non-apprehensible, but of one who is announcing his own state of mind, “ wherein,” he says, “ I conceive that up till now I myself have apprehended nothing owing to the equipollence of the opposites ; and therefore also nothing that is brought forward to overthrow our position seems to me to have any bearing on what we announce.”
Chapter XXVI.—Of the Expressions “ I am
NoNT-APPREHENSIVE ” AND “I APPREHEND NOT ’
Both the expressions “I am non-apprehensive ” 20t and “ I apprehend not ” are indicative of a personal state of mind, in which the Sceptic, for the time being, avoids affirming or denying any non-evident matter of inquiry, as is obvious from what we have said above concerning the other expressions.
Chapter XXVII.—Of the Phrase “ To every
Argument an Equal Argument is Opposed ’
When we say “To every argument an equal argu- 202 ment is opposed/’ we mean “ to every argument ” that has been investigated by us, and the word “ argument ” we use not in its simple sense, but of that which establishes a point dogmatically (that is to say with reference to what is non-evident) and estab-
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άδηλον, καί ού πάντως τον ἐκ λημμάτων καλ επιφοράς ἀλλὰ τον όπωσοΰν κατασκευάζοντα. Ισον δέ φαμεν κατά πίστιν ἣ απιστίαν, τό τε ἀντίκειται λαμβάνομεν ἀντὶ τοῦ μάχεται κοινώς, και τό “ ώς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται ” συνεκδεχόμεθα.
203	ὅταν ονν εἴπω “ παντ'ι λόγω λόγος ίσος αντί-κειται,” δυνάμει τοῦτό φημι “ παντὶ τῷ ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ ἐξητασμένῳ1 λόγῳ, ος κατασκευάζει τι δογματικώς, ετερος λόγος κατασκευάζων τι δογματικώς, ίσος αύτώ κατά πίστιν καί απιστίαν, άντικεΐσθαι φαίνεται μοι,” ὡς εἶναι την του λόγου προφοράν ού δογματικήν ἀλλ’ άνθρωπείου πάθους απαγγελίαν, δ εστι φαινόμενου τῷ πάσχοντι.
204	Προφέρονται δέ τινες καὶ οΰτω την φωνήν “ παντὶ λόγῳ λόγον άντικεΐσθαι τον ίσον,” ἀξιοῦν-τες παραγγελματικώς τούτο “ παντὶ λόγῳ δογ-ματικώς τι κατασκευάζοντι λόγον δογματικώς ζη-τονντα, ίσον κατά πίστιν καί άπιστίαν, μαχόμενον α ύτώ άντιτιθώμεν,” ἵνα ὁ μὲν λόγος α ὐτοῖς ἦ προς τὸν σκεπτικόν, χρώνται δὲ άπαρεμφάτω άντί προστακτικού, τώ άντικεΐσθαι άντί τον άντιτιθώμεν.
205	παραγγέλλουσι δὲ τούτο τώ σκεπτικώ, μη πως υπό του δογματικού παρακρουσθείς ἀπείπῃ την περί αυτούς2 ζήτησιν, καί τής φαινομένης αύτοΐς ἀταραξίας, ἣν νομίζουσι παρυφίστασθαι τῇ περί πάντων εποχή, καθώς έμπροσθεν ύπεμνήσαμεν, σφαλῇ προπετευσάμενος.
1 ἐ£τ?τασμἐν<ρ Heintz: έξητημέτω ML: ξητουμένφ Bekk.
2 αότοός cj. Heintz: αύτοϋ Bekk.: αυτῆς ΕΑΒ.
α i.e. by the use of syllogisms. b As with Protagoras, who seems to have originated it.
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lishes it by any method, and not necessarily by means of premisses and a conclusion.® We say “ equal ” with reference to credibility or incredibility, and we employ the word “ opposed ” in the general sense of “ conflicting ” ; and we supply therewith in thought the phrase “ as appears to me.” So whenever I say 203 “ To every argument an equal argument is opposed,” what I am virtually saying is “To every argument investigated by me which establishes a point dogmatically, it seems to me there is opposed another argument, establishing a point dogmatically, which is equal to the first in respect of credibility and incredibility so that the utterance of the phrase is not a piece of dogmatism,b but the announcement of a human state of mind which is apparent to the person experiencing it.
But some also utter the expression in the form 204 “ To every argument an equal argument is to be opposed/’ c intending to give the injunction “To every argument which establishes a point dogmatically let us oppose an argument which investigates dogmatically, equal to the former in respect of credibility and incredibility, and conflicting therewith ” ; for they mean their words to be addressed to the Sceptic, although they use the infinitive form “ to be opposed ” instead of the imperative “ let us oppose.” And they 205 address this injunction to the Sceptic lest haply, through being misled by the Dogmatist, he may give up the Sceptic search, and through precipitancy miss the “ quietude approved by the Sceptics, which they—as we said abovee—believe to be dependent on universal suspension of judgement.
r The infinite is here used in a jussive sense.
* Of. §§ 10, 25 ff.	* Of § 29.
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KH'. —ΠΑΡΑΠΗΓΜΑΤΑ ΤΠΕΡ ΤΩΝ ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΩΝ ΦΩΝΩΝ
206	Περὶ τοσούτων άρκέσαι τών φωνών ὡς ἐν νπο-τυπώσει διεξελθεῖν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἐπεὶ εκ των νυν η μιν εἰρημένων δυνατόν ἐστι λέγειν καὶ περὶ τῶν παραλελειμμένων. περὶ πασών γαρ τών σκαπτικών φωνών ἐκεῖνο χρὴ προειληφέναι οτι περί τοῦ ἀληθεῖς αὐτὰς εἶναι πάντως ον διαβεβαιού-μεθα, ὅπου γε καὶ ὑφ’ ἑαυτῶν αὐτὰς ἀναιρεῖσθαι λαγομαν δύνασθαι, σνμπαριγραφομένας ἐκείνοις περὶ ὧν λέγονται, καθάπαρ τα καθαρτικά τών φαρμάκων ον μόνον τους χυμούς νπαζαιραΐ του σώματος άλλα και ααντά τοῖς χνμοΐς συνεξάγει.
207	φαμαν 8α και ὡς οὐ κυρίως δηλοῦντες τὰ πράγματα, αφ’ ὦν παραλαμβάνονται, τίθαμαν αντάς, ἀλλ’ ἀδιαφόρως και αΐ βούλονται καταχρηστικώς· οντα γαρ πρέπαι τω σκαπτικώ φωνομαχαΐν, ἄλλως τε ἡμῖν συναργαι το μηδὲ ταντας τάς φωνάς αιλικρινώς σημαίναιν λέγασθαι, αλλά προς τι καλ
208	πρὸς τοὺς σκαπτικούς. προς τοντοις κάκαίνου δεῖ μαμνήσθαι οτι ον παρϊ πάντων τών πραγμάτων καθόλου φαμαν α ντάς, αλλά παρϊ τών ἀδήλων καὶ τῶν 8ογματικώς ζητουμένων, και ότι το φαινό-μανον ἡμῖν φαμαν καὶ οὐχὶ διαβεβαιωτικῶς περὶ τῆς φνσαως τών έκτος ύποκαιμένων άποφαινόμαθα· ακ γάρ τούτων παν σόφισμα προς φωνήν έναχθαν σκαπτικήν οΐομαι δύνασθαι διατρἔπεσθαι.
209	Ἐπεὶ δὲ την έννοιαν καὶ τὰ μέρη καὶ τὸ κρι-τηριον και το τέλος, ατι δὲ τοὺς τρόπους της αποχής αφοΒαύσαντας, καί παρί τών σκαπτικών
α Cf \ § 195 supra.
b Suggesting that such attacks must involve the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi.
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Chapter XXVIII.—Supplementary Notes on the Sceptic Expressions
In a preliminary outline it will be sufficient to have 206 explained the expressions now set forth, especially since it is possible to explain the rest by deductions from the foregoing. For, in regard to all the Sceptic expressions, we must grasp first the fact that we make no positive assertion respecting their absolute truth, since we say that they may possibly be confuted by themselves, seeing that they themselves are included in the things to which their doubt applies, just as aperient drugs do not merely eliminate the humours from the body, but also expel themselves along with the humours. And we also say that we employ them 207 not by way of authoritatively explaining the things with reference to which we adopt them, but without precision and, if you like, loosely ; for it does not become the Sceptic to wrangle over expressions,® and besides it is to our advantage that even to these expressions no absolute significance should be ascribed, but one that is relative and relative to the Sceptics. Besides this we must also remember that we do not 208 employ them universally about all things, but about those which are non-evident and are objects of dogmatic inquiry ; and that we state what appears to us and do not make any positive declarations as to the real nature of external objects ; for I think that, as a result of this, every sophism 6 directed against a Sceptic expression can be refuted.
And now that we have reviewed the idea or purpose 209 of Scepticism and its divisions, and the criterion and the end, and the modes, too, of suspension, and have discussed the Sceptic expressions, and have thus made
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φωνών είπόντες, τον χαρακτήρα τής σκέψεως ἐμπεφανίκαμεν, ακόλουθον ἡγούμεθα εἶναι καὶ των παρακειμένων αυτή φιλοσοφιών την προς αυτήν διάκρισιν σνντόμως ἐπελθεῖν, ἵνα σαφέστερον την εφεκτικήν αγωγήν κατανοήσωμεν. ἀρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἠρακλειτείου φιλοσοφίας.
Κθ'.—ΟΤΙ ΔΙΑΦΕΡΕΙ Η ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΗ ΑΓΩΓΗ ΤΗΣ ΗΡΑΚΛΕΙΤΕΙΟΥ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ
210	'Ότι μὲν οὖν αυτή διαφέρει τής ήμετέρας αγωγής, πρόδηλον* ὁ μεν γαρ Ἠράκλειτος περὶ πολλών άδηλων ἀποφαίνεται δογματικώς, ημείς δ’ οὐχί, καθάπερ εἴρηται. ἐπεὶ δὲ οἱ περὶ τὸν Αίνησίδημον ελεγον οδόν είναι τήν σκεπτικήν αγωγήν ἐπὶ τήν Ἠρακλείτειον φιλοσοφίαν, διότι προηγείται τον τάναντία περί το αυτό ύπαρχειν το τάναντία περί τό αυτό φαίνεσθαι, καὶ οἱ μεν σκεπτικοί φαίνεσθαι λέγουσι τα εναντία περί τό αυτό, οἱ δὲ e Ηρακλείτειοι ἀπὸ τούτον και ἐπὶ τὸ ύπαρχε ιν αυτά μετέρχονται, φαμέν προς τούτους ότι τό τὰ εναντία περί τό αυτό φαίνεσθαι ού δόγμα εστϊ τών σκεπτικών άλλα πράγμα ού μόνον τοΐς σκεπτικοΐς άλλα καί τοΐς άλλοις φιλοσόφοις καὶ πάσιν άνθρώποις
211	ύποπΐπτον* οὐδεὶς γοΰν τολμήσαι αν είπεΐν ὅτι τὸ μέλι οὐ γλνκάζει τούς ύγιαίνοντας ή ότι τους
α For Heracleitus see Introd. p. viii; cf. ii. 59, 63. For Aenesidemus see Introd. pp. xxxvii if.
b i.e. the Sceptic view that the same thing* apparently possesses opposite attributes or qualities is regarded as a step on the road to the Heracleitean view that it really possesses such qualities. But, as Sextus proceeds to argue,
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clear the character of Scepticism, our next task is, we suppose, to explain briefly the distinction which exists between it and the philosophic systems which lie next to it, in order that we may more clearly understand the “suspensive” Way of thought. Let us begin with the Heracleitean philosophy.
Chapter XXIX.—That the Sceptic Way of Thought differs from the Heracleitean Philosophy
Now that this latter differs from our Way of thought 210 is plain at once ; for Heracleitus a makes dogmatic statements about many non-evident things, whereas we, as has been said, do not. It is true that Aenesi-demus and his followers used to say that the Sceptic Way is a road leading up to the Heracleitean philosophy, since to hold that the same thing is the subject of opposite appearances is a preliminary to holding1 that it is the subject of opposite realities, and while the Sceptics say that the same thing is the subject of opposite appearances, the Heracleiteans go on from this to assert their reality.b But in reply to them we declare that the view about the same thing having opposite appearances is not a dogma of the Sceptics but a fact which is experienced not by the Sceptics alone but also by the rest of philosophers and by-all mankind ; for certainly no one would venture to 211 say that honey c does not taste sweet to people in sound health or that it does not taste bitter to those
the ascription of apparently contradictory attributes to a thing is not peculiar to the Sceptics but common to all men, so that all others might equally well be regarded as Heracleiteans in the making. For the opposition of “appearances” cf. §§ 32, 91 if., 101 if.	c Of. § 101 supra.
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Ικτερικούς ον πικράζει, ὥστε ἀπὸ κοινής των ανθρώπων προλήφεως άρχονται οἱ Ἠρακλείτειοι, καθάπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς, ἴσαΓς δὲ καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι φιλοσοφίαι. διόπερ εἰ μὲν ἀπό τινος τῶν σκεπτικῶς λεγομένων ἐλάμβανον τὸ τἀναντία περὶ πὸ αὐτὸ ὑποκεῖσθαι, οἷον τοῦ “ πάντα ἐστὶν ακατάληπτα ” ἣ τοῦ “ οὐδὲν ορίζω ” ἤ τινος τῶν παραπλήσιων, ἴσως ἂν συνῆγον ὃ λέγουσιν ἐπεὶ δὲ άρχάς ἔχουσιν οὐ μόνον ἡμῖν ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις φιλοσόφοις καὶ τῷ βίω ύποπιπτουσας, τί μάλλον την ήμετέραν αγωγήν η ἑκάστην τῶν άλλων φιλοσοφιών η και τον βίον ὁδὸν ἐπὶ την Ἠρακλείτειον 'φιλοσοφίαν είναι λέγοι τις ἄν, επειδή πάντες κοιναΐς ϋλαις κεχρημεθ α;
212	Μήποτε δὲ οὐ μόνον ον συνεργεί προς την γνώσιν τής Ηρακλείτειου φιλοσοφίας ή σκεπτική αγωγή, άλλα καὶ ἀποσυνεργεῖ, εἴγε ὁ σκεπτικός πάντα τα υπό τοῦ Ἠρακλείτου δογματιζόμενα ὡς προπετώς λεγάμενα διαβάλλει, ενάντιον μένος μεν τῆ εκπν-ρώσει έναντιονμενος δὲ τῷ τὰ εναντία περί το αὐτὸ ὑπάρχειν, καὶ ἐπὶ παντός δόγματος τον Ηρακλείτου την μεν δογματικήν προπέτειαν διασύρων, το δὲ “ οὐ καταλαμβάνω ” καὶ πὸ “ οὐδὲν ορίζω ” ἐπιφθεγγόμένος, ὡς ἔφην έμπροσθεν· ὅπερ μάχεται τοῖς ΓΗρακλειτείοις. άτοπον δέ ἐστι τὸ τήν μαχο-μένην αγωγήν οδόν είναι λέγειν τής αίρέσεως εκείνης ή μάχεται* άτοπον άρα το τήν σκεπτικήν αγωγήν ἐπὶ τήν Ἠρακλείτειον φιλοσοφίαν οδόν εΐναι λέγειν.
° ό.ι. general human experience and observation, derived from sense-impressions.
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suffering from j aundice; so that the Heracleiteans start from the general preconception of mankind, just as we also do and probably all the other philosophies. Consequently, if they had derived their theory that the same thing is the subject of opposite realities from one of the Sceptic formulae, such as “ All things are non-apprehensible,” or “ I determine nothing,” or some similar expression, probably they would have reached the conclusion they assert; but since their starting-points are impressions experienced not by us only but by all the other philosophers and by ordinary people, why should anyone declare that our Way of thought is a road to the Heracleitean philosophy any more than any of the other philosophies or even than the ordinary view, since we all make use of the same common materiala ?
Rather it is the case that the Sceptic Way so far 212 from being an aid to the knowledge of the Heracleitean philosophy is actually an obstacle thereto, seeing that the Sceptic decries all the dogmatic statements of Heracleitus as rash utterances, contradicting his “ Ecpyrosis,” b and contradicting his view that the same thing is the subject of opposite realities, and in respect of every dogma of Heracleitus scoffing at his dogmatic precipitancy, and constantly repeating, as I said before, his own “ I apprehend not ” and “ I determine nothing/’ which are in conflict with the Heracleiteans. Now it is absurd to say that a conflicting Way is a road to the system with which it is in conflict; therefore it is absurd to say that the Sceptic Way is a road leading to the Heracleitean philosophy.
6 Le. “ world-conflagration,” by which all things are resolved into the primal Fire.
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A'.—ΤΙΝΙ ΔΙΑΦΕΡΕΙ Η ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΗ ΑΓΩΓΗ ΤΗΣ ΔΗΜΟΚΡΙΤΕΙΟΤ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ
213	Ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ Δημοκρίτειος φιλοσοφία λέγεται κοινωνίαν ἔχειν πρὸς την σκέφιν, ἐπεὶ δοκεῖ τῇ αὐτῇ ὕλῃ η μιν κεχρῆσθαι* ἀπὸ γὰρ τοῦ τοῖς μὲν γλυκύ φαίνεσθαι τὸ μέλι τοῖς δὲ πικρόν τὸν Δημόκριτον ἐπιλογίζεσθαί φασι τὸ μήτε γλυκύ αυτό εἶναι μήτε πικρόν, καὶ διὰ τούτο ἐπιφθέγγεσθαι την “ οὐ μάλλον ” φωνήν σκεπτικήν οὖσαν. δια-φόρως μέντοι χρῶνται τη “ οὐ μάλλον ” φωνή οι τε σκεπτικοί και οι από του Δημοκρίτου* εκείνοι μεν γαρ ἐπὶ τοΰ μηδ έτερον εἶναι τάττουσι τὴν
' φωνήν, ημεΐ$ δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀγνοεῖν πότερον ἀμφότερα
214	ἣ οὐθέτερόν τι ἔστι τῶν φαινομένων, ώστε και κατά τούτο μεν δια φέρομεν, προδηλοτάτη δὲ γίνεται η διάκρισις ὅταν ὁ Δημόκριτος λέγῃ “ ἐτεῇ δὲ άτομα καὶ κενόν ”* ἐτεῇ μεν γαρ λέγει άντϊ τοΰ ἀληθείᾳ* κατ’ αλήθειαν δὲ ύφεστάναι λίγων τάς τε ἀτόμους καὶ τὸ κενόν ότι διενήνοχεν ημών, εἰ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ανωμαλίας των φαινομένων ἄρ-χεται, περιττόν, οἶμαι, λέγειν.
ΛΑ'.—ΤΙΝΙ ΔΙΑΦΕΡΕΙ ΤΗΣ ΚΥΡΗΝΑΪΚΗΣ Η 2ΚΕ*ΙΣ
215	Φασὶ δέ τινες ὅτι ἡ Κυρηναϊκη αγωγή ή αυτή εστι τῇ σκέψει, επειδή κάκείνη τά πάθη μόνα φησι κατα-λαμβάνεσθαι.1 διαφέρει δὲ αυτής, επειδή εκείνη μεν τήν ηδονήν και τὴν λείαν τῆς σαρκός κίνησιν τέλος εΐναι λέγει, ημείς δὲ τήν αταραξίαν, ή έναν-τιοῦται τὸ κατ’ εκείνους τέλος* και γαρ π αρούσης
1 καταλαμβάνεσὅαι Pohlenz, Mutsch.: καταλαμβάνειν mss., Bekk.
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Chapter XXX.—Wherein the Sceptic Way
DIFFERS FROM THE DeMOCRITEAN PHILOSOPHY
But it is also said that the Democritean a philo- 213 sophy has something in common with Scepticism, since it seems to use the same material as we ; for from the fact that honey appears sweet to some and bitter to others, Democritus, as they say, infers that it really is neither sweet nor bitter, and pronounces in consequence the formula “ Not more,” which is a Sceptic formula. The Sceptics, however, and the School of Democritus employ the expression “ Not more ” in different ways ; for while they use it to express the unreality of either alternative, we express by it our ignorance as to whether both or neither of the appearances is real. So that in this respect 214 also we differ, and our difference becomes specially evident when Democritus says “ But in verity atoms and void ” (for he says “ In verity ” in place of “ In truth ”); and that he differs from us when he says that the atoms and the void are in truth subsisfcent, although he starts out from the incongruity of appearances, it is superfluous, I think, to state.
Chapter XXXI.—Wherein Scepticism differs
FROM CYRENAICISM
Some assert that the Cyrenaic b doctrine is identical 215 with Scepticism since it too affirms that only mental states are apprehended. But it differs from Scepticism inasmuch as it says that the End is pleasure and the smooth motion of the flesh, whereas we say it is “ quietude,” which is the opposite of their End ; for a See Introd. pp. xi if.
6 See Tntrod. p. xvii; cf. Adv. Log. i. 191 if.
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τῆς ἡδονῆς καὶ μη παρουσης ταραχὰς υπομένει 6 διαβεβαιούμενος τέλος εἶναι την ηδονήν, ὡς ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ τέλους ἐπελογισάμην. εἶτα ἡμεῖς μὲν επέχομεν ὅσον ἐπὶ τῷ λόγῳ περὶ τῶν ἐκτὸς ὑποκειμένων, οἱ δὲ Κυρηναῖκοὶ ἀποφαίνονται φύσιν αὐτὰ ἔχειν ἀκατάληπτον.
ΛΒ'.—ΤΙΝΙ ΔΙΑΦΕΡΕΙ ΤΗΣ ΠΡΩΤΑΓΟΡΕΙΟΤ ΑΓΩΓΗΣ Η ΣΚΕΊΊΣ
216	Καὶ ὁ Πρωταγόρας δὲ βούλεται πάντων χρημάτων εἶναι μέτρον τον άνθρωπον, τῶν μὲν οντων ὡς ἔπτιν, τῶν δὲ οὐκ οντων ὡς οὐκ ἔπτιν, μέτρον μὲν λέγων το κριτήριον, χρημάτων δὲ τῶν πραγμάτων, ὡς δυνάμει φάσκειν πάντων πραγμάτων κριτήριον εἶναι τὸν άνθρωπον, τῶν μὲν οντων ὡς ἔστιν, τῶν δὲ οὐκ οντων ὡς οὐκ ἔπτιν. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τίθησι τὰ φαινόμενα εκάστω μόνα, καὶ ούτως
217	εἰσάγει τὸ πρός τι. διὸ καὶ δοκεῖ κοινωνίαν ἔχειν πρὸς τοὺς Πυρρωνείους. διαφέρει δὲ αυτών, καὶ εἰσόμεθα τὴν διαφοράν, ἐξαπλώσαντες συμμέτρως τὸ δοκοῦν τῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ.
ΦησΙν ονν 6 άνήρ την ύλην ρευστήν εἶναι, ρεου-σης δὲ αυτής συνεχώς προσθέσεις αντί τών άπο-φορήσεων γίγνεσθαι καὶ τὰς αισθήσεις μετακοσ-μεΐσθαί τε και ἀλλοιοῦσθαι παρά τε ηλικίας και
218	παρά τὰς ἄλλας κατασκευάς τών σωμάτων. λέγει δὲ και τους λόγους πάντων τών φαινομένων ύπο-κεῖσθαι ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ, ὡς δυνασθαι την ύλην οσον ἐφ’ ἑαυτῇ πάντα είναι δσα πάσι φαίνεται. τοὺς
° §§ 25 ff. supra.
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whether pleasure be present or not present the man who positively affirms pleasure to be the End undergoes perturbations, as I have argued in my chapter “ Of the End.”a Further, whereas we suspend judgement, so far as regards the essence of external objects, the Cyrenaics declare that those objects possess a real nature which is inapprehensible.
Chapter XXXII.—Wherein Scepticism differs
FROM THE PrOTAGOREAN DOCTRINE
Protagoras b also holds that “ Man is the measure 216 of all things, of existing things that they exist, and of non-existing things that they exist not ” ; and by “ measure ” he means the criterion, and by “ things ” the objects, so that he is virtually asserting that “ Man is the criterion of all objects, of those which exist that they exist, and of those which exist not that they exist not.” And consequently he posits only what appears to each individual, and thus he introduces relativity. And for this reason he seems also 217 to have something in common with the Pyrrhoneans.
Yet he differs from them, and we shall perceive the difference when we have adequately explained the views of Protagoras.
What he states then is this—that matter is in flux, and as it flows additions are made continuously in the place of the effluxions, and the senses are transformed and altered according to the times of life and to all the other conditions of the bodies. He says also 218 that the “ reasons ” of all the appearances subsist in matter, so that matter, so far as depends on itself, is capable of being all those things which appear to
6 See Introd. p. xiv. In his physical theory Protagoras follows Heracleitus.
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δὲ ανθρώπους άλλοτε ἄλλων ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι παρα τὰς διαφόρους αὐτῶν διαθέσεις* τὸν μὲν γὰρ κατά φύσιν ἔχοντα ἐκεῖνα τῶν ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ καταλαμβάνειν ἃ τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι φαίνεσθαι δύναται, τοὺς
219	δὲ παρὰ φύσιν ἃ τοῖς παρὰ φύσιν. καὶ ἤδη παρὰ τὰς ἡλικίας καὶ κατὰ τὸ ὑπνοῦν ἢ ἐγρηγορέναι καὶ καθ’ έκαστον εἶδος τῶν διαθέσεων ὁ αυτός λόγος. γίνεται τοίνυν κατ’ αυτόν των οντων κριτηριον 6 άνθρωπος· πάντα γάρ τά φαινόμενα τοῖς άνθρώποις και ἔστιν, τὰ δὲ μηδενὶ τῶν ανθρώπων φαινόμενα
ί £ \
ουοε εστιν.
Ὀρῶμεν οὖν ὅτι καὶ περὶ τοῦ τὴν ὕλην ρευστήν εἶναι καὶ περὶ τοῦ τοὺς λόγους τῶν φαινόμενων πάντων ἐν αὐτῇ ὑποκεῖσθαι δογματίζει, άδήΧων οντων και ἡμῖν ἐφεκτῶν.
ΛΓ'.—ΤΙΝΙ ΔΙΑΦΕΡΕΙ ΤΗΣ ΑΚΑΔΗΜΑΪΚΗΣ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ Η
220	Φασὶ μέντοι τινὲς ὅτι ἡ Ακαδημαϊκή φιλοσοφία, ἡ αὐτή ἐστι τῆ σκέψει· διόπερ ἀκόλουθον αν εἴη καὶ περὶ τούτου διεξελθεῖν.
Ἀκαδήμιαι δὲ γεγόνασιν, ὡς <οἱ μεν πΧείους> φασι, [πλείους μεν η]1 τρεις, μία μεν και αρχαιότατη ή των περί ΐΙΧάτωνα, δεύτερα δε και μέση ἡ τῶν περὶ Ἀρκεσίλαον τὸν ακουστήν Πολέμωνος, τρίτη δὲ καὶ νέα ἡ τῶν περὶ Καρνεάδην και Κλειτόμαχον* ἕνιοι δὲ καὶ τέταρτην προστιθεασι των περί ΦίΧωνα και Χαρμίδαν, τινὲς δὲ καὶ 1 add. et om. e conj. Bekk.
α in brief, all “ appearances ” (sensations, opinions, etc.) are due to inter-action between the matter of the
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all.a And men, he says, apprehend different things at different times owing to their differing dispositions ; for he who is in a natural state apprehends those things subsisting in matter which are able to appear to those in a natural state, and those who are in a nonnatural state the things which can appear to those in a non-natural state. Moreover, precisely the same 219 account applies to the variations due to age, and to the sleeping or waking state, and to each several kind of condition. Thus, according to him, Man becomes the criterion of real existences ; for all things that appear to men also exist, and things that appear to no man have no existence either.
We see, then, that he dogmatizes about the fluidity of matter and also about the subsistence therein of the “ reasons ” of all appearances, these being non-evident matters about which we suspend judgement.
Chapter XXXIII.—Wherein Scepticism differs from the Academic Philosophy
Some indeed say that the Academic philosophy b is 220 identical with Scepticism ; consequently it shall be our next task to discuss this statement.
According to most people there have been three Academies—the first and most ancient that of Plato and his School, the second or middle Academy that of Arcesilaus, the pupil of Polemo, and his School, the third or New Academy that of the School of Carneades and Cleitomachus. Some, however, add as a fourth that of the School of Philo and Charmidas ; and some
percipient subject and the matter of the objective world, both of which are in constant flux. Thus “matter” is potentially the “ phenomenon.”
b See Introd. pp. xxxii f.
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πέμπτην καταλέγουσι την των περὶ τον Ἀντίοχον.
221	ἀρξάμενοι τοίνυν ἀπὸ τῆς αρχαίας ἴδωμεν την διαφοράν των εἰρημένων φιλοσοφιών.
Τὸν Πλάτωνα οὖν οἱ μὲν δογματικόν ἔφασαν εἶναι, οἱ δὲ ἀπορητικόν, οἱ δὲ κατά μέν τι ἀπο-ρητικον κατά δέ τι δογματικόν* ἐν μὲν γὰρ τοῖς γυμνάστικοΐς [φασὶ] λόγοις, 'ένθα 6 Σωκράτης εἰσάγεται ήτοι παιζων προς τινας η άγωνιζόμενος πρὸς σοφιστάς, γυμναστικόν τε καὶ ἀπορητικόν φασιν ἔχειν αυτόν χαρακτήρα, δογματικόν δὲ ένθα σπουδάζων ἀποφαίνεται ἤτοι διὰ Σωκράτους
222	ἡ Τιμαίου ἤ τινος των τοιουτων. περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν δογματικόν αυτόν εἶναι λεγόντων, ἢ κατά μέν τι δογματικόν κατά δέ τι ἀπορητικόν, περισσόν αν εἴη λέγειν νυν· αυτοί γάρ όμολογοΰσι την προς ημάς διαφοράν π€ρΙ δὲ τοῦ εἰ ἔπτιν εἰλικρινῶς σκεπτικός πλατύτερον μεν εν τοῖς ύπομνήμασι διαλαμβάνομεν, νΰν δὲ ὡς ἐν υποτυπώσει λέγομεν1 κατά Μ ηνόδοτον καὶ Α ίνησίδημον (οὖτοι γὰρ μάλιστα ταυτης προέστησαν τής στάσεως) ότι όταν ό Πλατών άποφαίνηται περί ιδεών ή περί τοΰ πρόνοιαν εἶναι ἣ περὶ τοῦ τὸν ενάρετον βίον αίρετώτερον εἶναι τοῦ μετά κακιών, είτε ὡς ὑπ-άρχουσι τούτοις συγκατατίθεται, δογματίζει, είτε ὡς πιθανωτέροις προστίθεται, επεί προκρίνει τι κατά πίστιν ή απιστίαν, εκπέφευγε τον σκεπτικόν χαρακτήρα* ὡς γὰρ καὶ τούτο ή μιν έστίν ἀλλό-τριον, ἐκ τῶν έμπροσθεν είρημένων πρόδηλον.
1 λἐγομεν Τ, cj. Bekk.: ὅιαλαμβάνομεν mss.
α ΐ'.ι. those which aim at training the mind—subdivided (in Diog. Laert. iii. 49 if.) into “maeeutic” (“akin to the
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even count the School of Antiochus as a fifth. Be- 221 ginning, then, with the Old Academy let us consider how the philosophies mentioned differ <from ours>.
Plato has been described by some as “ dogmatic/’ by. others as “ dubitative,” and by others again as partly dogmatic and partly dubitative. For in his exercita-tory discourses,α where Socrates is introduced either as talking playfully with bis auditors or as arguing against sophists, he shows, they say, an exercitatory and dubitative character ; but a dogmatic character when he is speaking seriously by the mouth either of Socrates or of Timaeus or of some similar personage. Now as regards those who describe him as a dogmatist, 222 or as partly dogmatic and partly dubitative, it would be superfluous to say anything now; for they themselves acknowledge his difference from us. But the question whether Plato is a genuine Sceptic is one which we discuss more fully in our “ Commentaries ”6; but now, in agreement with Menodotus c and Aenesi-demus (these being the chief champions of this view), we declare in brief that when Plato makes statements about Ideas or about the reality of Providence or about the virtuous life being preferable to the vicious, he is dogmatizing if he is assenting to these as actual truths, while if he is accepting them as more probable than not, since thereby he gives a preference to one thing over another in point of probability or improbability, he throws off the character of a Sceptic; for that such an attitude is foreign to us is quite plain from what has been said above.
midwife’s art” or “ mental obstetrics ”) and “ peirastic” (or “ tentative,” e.g. Lysis, Laches, Euthyphro, Meno).
5 i.e, the five books Against the Dogmatists; see Introd. p. xli.
c See Introd. p. xl.
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223	Εἰ δέ τινα καὶ σκεπτικῶς προφέρεται, ὅταν, ὡς φασι7, γυμνάζηται, οὐ παρὰ τούτο ἔπται σκεπτικός· ὁ γαρ περὶ ἑνὸς δογματίζων, ἣ ττροκρίνων φαντασίαν φαντασίας ολως κατα ττίστιν ἣ απιστίαν <ή ἀποφαινόμενος Λ1 περί τινος τῶν αδήλων, του δογματικού γίνεται χαρακτήρος, ὡς δηλοΐ καὶ ὁ Τίμων διά τῶν περὶ Ξενοφάνους αὐτῷ λεγομένων.
224	ἐν πολλοῖς γὰρ αὐτὸν ἐπαινέσας [τὸν Ξενοφάνην],2 ὡς καὶ τοὺς σίλλους αὐτῷ ἀναθεῖναι, ἐποίησεν αυτόν ὀδυρόμενον καὶ λέγοντα
ὡς καὶ ἐγὼν ὄφελον πυκινοϋ νόου ἀντιβολῆσαι άμφοτερόβλεπτος· δολίῃ δ’ ὁδῷ ἐξαπατήθην πρεσβυγενὴς ἔτ’ ἐὼν καὶ ἀμενθήριστος3 ἁπάσης σκεπτοσύνης. οππη γαρ ἐμὸν νόον εἰρύσαιμι, εις εν ταὐτό τε πᾶν ἀνελύετο* πᾶν δ’ ἐὸν αἰεὶ πάντῃ ἀνελκόμενον μίαν εἰς φύσιν ἵσταθ’ όμονήν.
διὰ τοῦτο γοῦν καὶ ὑπάτυφον αὐτὸν λέγει, καὶ οὐ τέλειον ἄτυφον, δι’ ὧν φησὶ
Ξεινοφάνης ὑπάτυφος, ὁμηραπάτης ἐπισκώπτης, ἐκτὸς ἀπ’ ανθρώπων θεὸν έπλασατ’ ἶσον ἁπαντῃ, <ἀτρεμῆ>4 ἀσκηθῆ, νοερώτερον5 ἡὲ νόημα.
ύπάτυφον μὲν γὰρ εἶπε τὸν κατά τι ατυφον, ὁμηραπάτης δὲ ἐπισκώπτην, ἐπεὶ τὴν παρ’ Ὀμήρῳ
225	απάτην διέσυρεν. ἐδογμάτιζε δὲ ὁ Ξενοφάνης παρὰ τὰς τῶν άλλων ανθρώπων προλήψεις εν είναι τό παν, και τον θεόν συμφυή τοις πάσιν, είναι δὲ σφαιροειδή και απαθή καί αμετάβλητον καί λογι-
1	<ἡ ἀποφαινόμενος> add. Papp.
2	[τόν £.] del. Kayser, Mutsch.
3 άμ€νθήριστο$ Bergk: ἀπεν0. mss., Bekk.
4 <ἀτρεμῆ> add. Diels.
5 voερώτερον Diels: νοερωτόν mss., Bekk.
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And if Plato does really utter some statements in a 223 sceptical way when he is, as they say, “ exercising,” that will not make him a Sceptic ; for the man that dogmatizes about a single thing, or ever prefers one impression to another in point of credibility or incredibility, or makes any assertion about any non-evident object, assumes the dogmatic character, as Timon a also shows by his remarks about Xenophanes. For 224 after praising him repeatedly, so that he even dedicated to him his Satires, he represented him as uttering this lamentation—
Would that I too had attained a mind compacted of wisdom, Both ways casting my eyes; but the treacherous pathway deceived me,
Old that I was, and as yet unversed in the doubts of the Sceptic.
For in whatever direction I turned my mind in its questing All was resolved into One and the Same; All ever-existing Into one self-same nature returning shaped itself all ways.
So on this account he also calls him “ semi-vain,” and not perfectly free from vanity, where he says—
Xenophanes semi-vain, derider of Homer’s deceptions,
Framed him a God far other than Man, self-equal in all ways,
Safe from shaking or scathe, surpassing thought in his thinking.
He called him “ semi-vain ” as being in some degree free from vanity, and “ derider of Homer’s deceptions ” because he censured the deceit mentioned in Homer.b Xenophanes, contrary to the preconceptions 225 of all other men, asserted dogmatically that the All is one, and that God is consubstantial with all things, and is of spherical form and passionless and unchange-
a See Introd. p. xxxi; and for Xenophanes, ibid. p. viii. b e.g. Homer, IL ii. 114 where Agamemnon says of Zeus νυν δέ κακήν απάτην βοολεόσατ. Of. Plato, Rep. 380 Ό ff.
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κόν* ὅθεν καὶ ῥᾴδιον την Ξενοφάνους πρὸς ἡμᾶς δια φοράν ἐπιδεικνύναι. πλὴν ἀλλ’ ἐκ τῶν εἰρη-μένων πρόδηλον ὅτι κἂν περί τινων ἐπαπορῇ ὁ ΙΙΛατων, αΛΛ επει εν τισι φαίνεται η περί υπ-άρξεως ἀποφαινόμενος πραγμάτων ἀδήλων ἣ προ-κρίνων ά$ηλα κατά πίστιν, ονκ αν εἴη σκεπτικός.
226	Οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς νέας *Ακαδημίας, εί καὶ ακατάληπτα εΐναι πάντα φασι, διαφέρονσι των σκεπτικών ΐσως μεν και κατ’ αὐτὸ τὸ λέγειν πάντα εΐναι ακατάληπτα (διαβεβαιοϋνται γαρ περί τούτον, ὁ δὲ σκεπτικός ἐνδέχεσθαι καὶ καταληφθηναί τινα προσδοκά), διαφέρονσι δε ημών προδηλως εν τη τών αγαθών καὶ τῶν κακών κρίσει. αγαθόν γαρ τί φασιν εΐναι οι ’Ακαδημαϊκοί καὶ κακόν οὐχ ὡς ημείς, άλλα μετά τον πεπεΐσθαι ὅτι πιθανόν εστι μάλλον δ λέγονσιν εΐναι αγαθόν νπάρχειν ή το εναντίον, και επί τον κακόν ομοίως, ημών αγαθόν τι η κακόν εΐναι λεγόντων ονδεν μετά τοΰ πιθανόν εΐναι νόμιζειν ο φαμεν, ἀλλ’ ἀδοξάστως επόμενων
227	τώ βίω, ΐνα μη άνενεργητοι ὦμεν. τάς τε φαντασίας ημείς μέν ϊσας λίγο μεν εΐναι κατά πίστιν η απιστίαν δσον ἐπὶ τώ λόγῳ, εκείνοι δὲ τὰς μεν πιθανάς εΐναι φασι τάς δε άπιθάνονς.
Καὶ τῶν πιθανών δὲ λεγονσι διαφοράς* τάς μεν γάρ α ντο μόνον πιθανάς νπάρχειν ηγούνται, τας δὲ πιθανάς και διεξωδευμένας, τὰς δὲ πιθανάς και
α Carneades was the chief exponent of this “ probabilism ”; see IntrocL pp. xxxiii-xxxiv.
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able and rational; and from this it is easy to show how Xenophanes differs from us. However, it is plain from what has been said that even if Plato evinces doubt about some matters, yet lie cannot be a Sceptic inasmuch as he shows himself at times either making assertions about the reality of non-evident objects or preferring one non-evident thing to another in point of credibility.
The adherents of the New Academy, although they 226 affirm that all things are non-apprehensible, yet differ from the Sceptics even, as seems probable, in respect of this very statement that all things are non-apprehensible (for they affirm this positively, whereas the Sceptic regards it as possible that some things may be apprehended) ; but they differ from us quite plainly in their judgement of things good and evil. For the Academicians do not describe a thing as good or evil in the way we do ; for they do so with the conviction, that it is more probable a that what they call good is really good rather than the opposite, and so too in the case of evil, whereas when we describe a thing as good or evil we do not add it as our opinion that what we assert is probable, but simply conform to life undogmatically that we may not be precluded from activity.b And as regards 227 sense-impressions, we say c that they are equal in respect of probability and improbability, so far as their essence is concerned, whereas they assert that some impressions are probable, others improbable.
And respecting the probable impressions they make distinctions : some they regard as just simply probable, others as probable and tested, others as
b Of. §§ 15, 23 f.; ii. 13.	c Of. § 117.
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περιωδευμένας καὶ ἀπερισπάστους. οἷον ἐν οἴκῳ σκοτεινῷ ποσώς κειμένου σχοινιού ἐσπειραμένου πιθανή απλώς φαντασία γίνεται από τούτον ώς
228	ἀπὸ οφεως τώ άθρόως επεισελθόντι* τῷ μέντοι περισκοπήσαντι ακριβώς καὶ διεξοδεύσαντι τα περί αυτό, οἷον ὅτι οὐ κινείται, ότι τό χρώμα τοΐόν ἐστι, καὶ τῶν άλλων έκαστον, φαίνεται σχοινίον κατά την φαντασίαν την πιθανήν και περιωδευ-μένην. η δὲ καὶ απερίσπαστος φαντασία τοιάδε ἐστίν. λέγεται ὁ Ἠρακλῆς άποθανοΰσαν την Ἀλκηστιν αὖθις ἐξ ᾴδου ἀναγαγεῖν καὶ δεῖξαι τῷ Ἀδμήτῳ, ος1 πιθανήν ελάμβανε φαντασίαν τής Ἀλκήστιδος καὶ περιωδευμένην* ἐπεὶ μέντοι ἤδει ὅτι τέθνηκεν, περιεσπάτο αύτοϋ ή διάνοια ἀπὸ τῆς συγκαταθέσεως και προς απιστίαν έκλινεν.
229	προκρίνονσιν ουν οί εκ τής νέας ’Ακαδημίας τής μεν πιθανής απλώς την πιθανήν και περιωδευμένην φαντασίαν, άμφοτέρων δὲ τούτων την πιθανήν και περιωδευμένην καὶ άπερίσπαστον.
Εἰ δὲ καὶ πείθεσθαί τισιν οι τε από τής ’Ακαδημίας καὶ οἱ από τής σκέφεως λέγουσι, πρόδηλός καὶ ἡ κατά τούτο διαφορά των φιλοσοφιών,
230	πὸ γὰρ πείθεσθαί λέγεται διαφόρως, το τε μη άντιτείνειν ἀλλ’ απλώς έπεσθαι ανεν σφοδράς προσκλίσεως και προσπάθειας, ώς ο παΐς λέγεται πείθεσθαί τώ παιδαγωγώ* ἅπαξ δὲ το μετά αίρέσεως και οίονεί συμπάθειας κατά τό σφοδρά βούλεσθαι συγκατατίθεσθαί τινι, ώς ο άσωτος
1 ὅς Τ: καϊ mss., Bekk.
a ὅιε£οδευμἐνας and περιοὅευμἐνας mean literally^ “ gone all through” (or “all over”), hence “thoroughly inspected,”
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probable, tested, and “ irreversible.” a For example, when a rope is lying coiled up in a dark room, to one who enters hurriedly it presents the simply “ probable ” appearance of being a serpent; but to the 228 man who has looked carefully round and has investigated the conditions — such as its immobility and its colour, and each of its other peculiarities—it appears as a rope, in accordance with an impression that is probable and tested. And the impression that is also “ irreversible ” or incontrovertible is of this kind. When Alcestis had died, Heracles, it is said, brought her up again from Hades and showed her to Admetus, who received an impression of Alcestis that was probable and tested ; since, however, he knew that she was dead his mind recoiled from its assent and reverted to unbelief.b So then the philosophers 229 of the New Academy prefer the probable and tested impression to the simply probable, and to both of these the impression that is probable and tested and irreversible.
And although both the Academics and the Sceptics say that they believe some things, yet here too the difference between the two philosophies is quite plain.
For the word “ believe ” has different meanings : it 230 means not to resist but simply to follow without any strong impulse or inclination, as the boy is said to believe his tutor; but sometimes it means to assent to a thing of deliberate choice and with a kind of sympathy due to strong desire, as when the incontinent man believes him who approves of
“ scrutinized ”: ἀπερισπάστους, “ not able to be drawn round ** (or “stripped off”), hence “indubitable.”
& This is a curious example of an “ irreversible ” impression.
If the text is right, it looks as if Sextus was nodding.
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πείθεται τῷ δαπανητικῶς βιονν ἀξιοῦντι. διόπερ ἐπειδὴ οἱ μὲν περὶ Καρνεάδην καὶ Κλειτόμαχον μετά προσκλίσεως σφοδρᾶς πείθεσθαί τε καὶ πιθανόν εἶναί τι φασίν, ἡμεῖς δὲ κατὰ τὸ απλώς εἴκειν ἄνευ προσπάθειας, καὶ κατὰ τούτο αν αυτών δια φέροιμεν.
231	’Λλλὰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πρὸς τὸ τέλος διαφέρομεν τῆς νέας Ἀκαδημίας* * οἱ μὲν γὰρ κατ’ αυτήν κοσ-μεῖσθαι λέγοντες ἄνδρες τῷ πιθανώ προσχρώνται κατά τον βίον, ημείς δὲ τοῖς νόμοις καὶ τοῖς ἔθεσι καὶ τοῖς φυσικοΐς πάθεσιν επόμενοι βιοΰμεν ἀδοξά-στως. καὶ πλείω δ’ ἂν ειπομεν προς την διάκρισιν, εἰ μὴ τῆς συντομίας εστοχαζόμεθα.
232	Ὀ μέντοι Ἀρκεσίλαος, ὅν τῆς μέσης Ἀκαδημίας ελέγομεν εἶναι προστάτην και αρχηγόν, πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ τοῖς Πυρρωνείοις κοινωνεΐν λόγοις, ὡς μίαν εἶναι σχεδόν την κατ’ αυτόν αγωγήν και την ἡμετέραν* οὔτε γὰρ περὶ ὑπάρξεως ἣ ανυπαρξίας τινός άποφαινόμενος εύρίσκεται, οΰτε κατα πίστιν η απιστίαν προκρίνει τι έτερον ετέρου, άλλα περί πάντων ἐπἐχει. καὶ τέλος μεν είναι την εποχήν, ἧ συνεισέρχεσθαι την αταραξίαν ἡμεῖς
233	έφάσκομεν. λέγει 8ὲ καὶ ἀγαθὰ μεν εἶναι τὰς κατὰ μέρος έποχάς, κακά δὲ τὰς κατὰ μέρος συγκαταθέσεις. [ἤτοι] πλὴν εἰ μὴ λέγοι τις ὅτι ημείς μεν κατά το φαινόμενον ήμΐν ταΰτα λέγομεν και ου διαβεβαιωτικῶς, εκείνος δὲ ὡς πρὸς την φυσιν, ώστε καὶ αγαθόν μὲν εἶναι αυτήν λέγειν την εποχην,
234	κακόν δὲ την συγκατάθεσιν. εἰ δὲ δεῖ και τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ λεγομένοις πιστεύειν, φασὶν ὅτι κατὰ
° C/. §§ 22, 27 if. ώρτο.
• α/. § 226.	* α/. §§ 23, 24.
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an extravagant mode of life. Since, therefore, the followers of Carneades and Cleitomachus declare that a strong inclination accompanies their credence and the credibility of the object, while we a say that our belief is a matter of simple yielding without any consent, here too there must be a difference between us and them.
Furthermore, as regards the End (or aim of life) b 231 we differ from the New Academy; for whereas the men who profess to conform to its doctrine6 use probability as the guide of life, wed live in an un-dogmatic way by following the laws, customs, and natural affections. And we might say still more about this distinction had it not been that we are aiming at conciseness.
Arcesilaus, however, who was, as we said,® the 232 president and founder of the Middle Academy, certainly seems to me to have shared the doctrines of Pyrrho, so that his Way of thought is almost identical with ours. For we do not find him making any assertion about the reality or unreality of anything, nor does he prefer any one thing to another in point of probability or improbability, but suspends judgement about all. He also says that the End is suspension— which is accompanied, as we have said, by “ quietude.”
He declares, too, that suspension regarding particular 233 objects is good, but assent regarding particulars bad. Only one might say that whereas we make these statements not positively but in accordance with what appears to us, he makes them as statements of real facts, so that he asserts that suspension in itself really is good and assent bad. And if one ought to credit 234 also what is said about him, he appeared at the first
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μὲν τὸ πρόχειρον Πυρρώνειος ἐφαίνετο εἶναι, κατά δὲ τὴν άλήθειαν δογματικός ἦν* καὶ ἐπεὶ τῶν ἑταίρων ἀπόπειραν ἐλάμβανε διὰ τῆς ἀπορητικῆς εἰ εὐφυῶς ἔχουσι πρὸς την ἀνάληψιν τῶν Πλατωνικών δογμάτων, δόξαι αύτδν άπορητικον εἶναι, τοῖς μέντοι γε εὐφυέσι τῶν ἑταίρων τὰ Πλάτωνος παρεγχειρεῖν. ἔνθεν καὶ τὸν 9 Αρίστων α εἰπεῖν περὶ α ὐτοῦ
πρόσθε Πλάτων, ὄπιθεν Πύρρων, μέσσος Διό-δωρος,
διὰ τὸ προσχρῆσθαι τῇ διαλεκτικῇ τῇ κατὰ τὸν Διόδωρον, εἶναι δὲ ἄντικρυς Πλατωνικόν.
235	Οἱ δὲ περὶ Φίλωνά φασιν ὅσον μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ στωικῷ κριτηρίω, τουτέστι τη καταληπτικῇ φαντασία, ακατάληπτα εἶναι τὰ πράγματα, οσον δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ φύσει τῶν πραγμάτων αυτών καταληπτά. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ Ἀντίοχος την στοάν μετήγαγεν εἰς την Ακαδημίαν, ὡς καὶ εἰρῆσθαι ἐπ* αὐτῷ ὅτι ἐν ’Ακαδημία φιλοσοφεί τὰ στωικά* ἐπεδείκνυε γὰρ ὅτι παρὰ Πλάτωνι κεῖται τα των στωικών δόγματα, ὡς πρόδηλον εἶναι την τής σκαπτικής αγωγής διαφοράν προς τε τὴν τετάρτην καὶ την πίμπτην καλού μόνην ’Ακαδημίαν.
ΑΔ'.—ΕΙ Η ΚΑΤΑ ΤΗΝ ΙΑΤΡΙΚΗΝ ΕΜΠΕΙΡΙΑ Η ΑΤΤΗ Ε3ΤΙ ΤΗ 2ΚΕΊΈΙ
236	Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ τῇ ἐμπειρίᾳ τῇ κατὰ την ιατρικήν αἱρέσει τὴν αυτήν λεγουσί τινες εἶναι τὴν σκεπ- * 6
α Ariston of Chios, a pupil of Zeno the Stoic.
6 The verse is a parody of Homer, I/, vi. 181 (o/l Hesiod, 144
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glance, they say, to be a Pyrrhonean, but in reality he was a dogmatist; and because he used to test his companions by means of dubitation to see if they were fitted by nature for the reception of the Platonic dogmas, he was thought to be a dubitative philosopher, but he actually passed on to such of his companions as were naturally gifted the dogmas of Plato. And this was why Ariston a described him as “ Plato the head of him, Pyrrho the tail, in the midst Diodorus ” b ; because he employed the dialectic of Diodorus, although he was actually a Platonist.
Philoc asserts that objects are inapprehensible 235 so far as concerns the Stoic criterion, that is to say “ apprehensive impression,” but are apprehensible so far as concerns the real nature of the objects themselves. Moreover, Antiochus0 actually transferred the Stoa to the Academy, so that it was even said of him that “ In the Academy he teaches the Stoic philosophy ” ; for he tried to show that the dogmas of the Stoics are already present in Plato. So that it is quite plain how the Sceptic “ Way ” differs from what is called the Fourth Academy and the Fifth.
Chapter XXXIV.—Whether Medical Empiricism
IS THE SAME AS SCEPTICISM
Since some allege that the Sceptic philosophy 236 is identical with the Empiricism of the Medical
Theog. 323), who thus describes the Chimaera: πρόσθε λέων, δτηθεν δέ δράκων, μέσση δέ χίμαιρα (“ Lion the head of her, Dragon the tail of her, trunk of a She-goat”). Diodorus Cronos was a Megaric philosopher (circa 300 Bio.). c See Introd. pp. xxxvi f.
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τικὴν φιλοσοφίαν, γνωστέον οτι εἴπερ ἡ ἐμπειρία ἐκείνη περὶ τῆς ἀκαταληψίας τῶν ἀδήλων δια-βεβαιοῦται, οὔτε ἡ αὐτή ἐστι τῇ σκέψει οὔτε ἁρμόζοι ἂν τῷ σκεπτικῷ την αἵρεσιν ἐκείνην ἀναλαμβάνειν. μάλλον δὲ την καλόνμένην μέθοδον,
237	ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, δύναιτο ἂν μετιέναι* αντη γαρ μόνη των κατά ιατρικήν αἱρέσεων περὶ μὲν τῶν άδηλων δοκεῖ μη προπετεύεσθαι, πότερον καταληπτά ἐστιν ἣ ακατάληπτα λέγειν αὐθαδειαζομένη, τοῖς δὲ φαινομένοις ἑπομένη ἀπὸ τούτων λαμβάνει τὸ συμ-φέρειν δοκοῦν κατὰ τὴν τῶν σκεπτικῶν ἀκολου-θίαν. καὶ ἐλέγομεν γὰρ ἐν τοῖς έμπροσθεν ὅτι ὁ βιος ὁ κοινός, ῴ καὶ ὁ σκαπτικός χρῆται, τετρά-μερής ἐστιν, τὸ μέν τι ἔχων ἐν ὑφηγήσει φύσεως, τὸ δ’ ἐν ανάγκη παθών, τὸ δ’ ἐν παραδόσει νόμων
238	τε καὶ ἐθῶν, τὸ δ’ ἐν διδασκαλίᾳ τεχνῶν. ὥσπερ οὖν κατὰ την ανάγκην των παθών 6 σκαπτικός υπό μὲν δίψους ἐπὶ ποτὸν ὁδηγεῖτοι ὑπὸ δὲ λιμόν ἐπὶ τροφήν, καὶ ἐπί τι τῶν άλλων ομοίως, οντω καὶ ὁ μεθοδικὸς ιατρός ὑπὸ τῶν παθών ἐπὶ τὰ κατάλληλα οδηγείται, ὑπὸ μεν στεγνώσεως ἐπὶ την χαύνωσιν, ὡς καταφεύγει τις από τής διά φΰχος επιτεταμένον πνκνώσεως ἐπὶ αλέαν, υπό δὲ ρύσεως ἐπὶ την εποχήν αυτής, ὡς καὶ οἱ εν βαλανείῳ ίδρώτι πολλώ περιρρεόμενοι καλ εκλυόμενοι επί την εποχήν αύτοΰ παραγίνονται και διά
*. τούτο επί τον φνχρόν αέρα καταφεύγονσιν. ὅτι δὲ καὶ τὰ φύσει ἀλλότρια ἐπὶ τὴν λύσιν1 αύτών
1 λύσιν ego : φύσιν mss., Bekk.: άρσιν Papp.
α The later schools of Medicine were three: (1) the Dogmatic or Logical, which theorized about the “ non-
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sect,a it must be recognized that inasmuch as that Empiricism positively affirms the inapprehensibility of what is non-evident it is not identical with Scepticism nor would it be consistent in a Sceptic to embrace that doctrine. He could more easily, in my opinion, adopt the so-called “ Method ” ; for it alone of the Medical 237 systems appears to avoid rash treatment of things non-evident by arbitrary assertions as to their apprehensibility or non-apprehensibility, and following appearances derives from them what seems beneficial, in accordance with the practice of the Sceptics. For we stated above b that the common life, in which the Sceptic also shares, is four-fold, one part depending on the directing force of Nature, another on the compulsion of the affections, another on the tradition of laws and customs, and another on the training of the arts. So then, just as the Sceptic, in virtue of the 238 compulsion of the affections, is guided by thirst to drink and by hunger to food, and in like manner to other such objects, in the same way the Methodical physician is guided by the pathological affections to the corresponding remedies—by contraction to dilatation, as when one seeks refuge in heat from the contraction due to the application of cold, or by fluxion to the stoppage of it, as when persons in a hot bath, dripping with perspiration and in a relaxed condition, seek to put a stop to it and for this reason rush off into the cool air. It is plain, too, that conditions which are naturally alien compel us to take measures for their
evident” causes of health and disease; (2) the Empiric, which regarded such causes as indiscoverable and confined itself to observation of evident facts; (3) the Methodic, which adopted an intermediate position, refusing either to affirm or deny “ non-evident” causes; cf. IntrocL p. xl. b § 23.
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ἰέναι καταναγκάζει, πρόδηλον, οπού γε και 6 κύων σκόλοπος αὐτῷ καταπαγέντος ἐπὶ την άρσιν αύτοϋ
239	παραγίνεται. καὶ ἵνα μὴ καθ’ έκαστον λέγων εκβαίνω τον ύποτυπωτικόν τρόπον τῆς συγγραφής, πάντα οἶμαι τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν μεθοδικών οΰτω λεγάμενα ύποτάσσεσθαι δύνασθαι τη εκ τῶν παθών ανάγκη, τῶν τε κατὰ φύσιν καὶ τῶν παρά φύσιν, πρὸς τῷ καὶ τὸ ἀδόξαστόν τε καὶ άδιάφορον της χρησεως
240	τῶν ονομάτων κοινόν είναι τών αγωγών. ὡς γαρ ο σκεπτικός <άδοξάστως>Χ χρήται τη “ ούδέν ορίζω ” φωνή και τη (< οὐδὲν καταλαμβάνω/ ’ καθάπερ ει-ρήκαμεν, οϋτω και ό μεθοδικός κοινότητα λέγει και διήκειν και τα παραπλήσια άπεριέργως. οϋτω δὲ καὶ τὸ τῆς ἐνδείξεως ονομα ἀδοξάστως παραλαμβάνει ἀντὶ τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν φαινομένων παθών τών τε κατα φύσιν καὶ τῶν παρὰ φύσιν όδηγησεως ἐπὶ τὰ κατ-άλληλα εἶναι δοκοΰντα, ὡς καὶ ἐπὶ δίφοϋς καί ἐπὶ
241	λιμοΰ και τών άλλων ὑπεμίμνησκον. ὅθεν οικειότητά τινα ἔχειν την αγωγήν την κατά ιατρικήν τών μεθοδικών προς την σκέψιν, μάλλον τών άλλων κατά ιατρικήν αιρέσεων και ὡς πρὸς σύγκρισιν εκείνων, οὐχ απλώς, ρητέον εκ τούτων και τών παραπλήσιων τούτοις τεκμαιρομένοις.
Τοσαῦτα καὶ περὶ τῶν παρακεῖσθαι δοκονντων τη κατά τούς σκεπτικούς αγωγή διεξελθόντες, ἐν τούτοις άπαρτίζομεν τον τε καθόλου της σκεψεως λόγον καὶ τὸ πρώτον τών υποτυπώσεων σύνταγμα.
1 <άὅο£άστως> add. Mutsch. e Τ.
a Or “ generic character.” All diseases being referred to one or other of the two “general” morbid states, over-contraction or over-dilatation of the pores or passages of the
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removal, seeing that even the dog when it is pricked by a thorn proceeds to remove it. And in short—to 239 avoid exceeding the limits proper to an outline of this kind by a detailed enumeration—I suppose that all the facts described by the Methodic School can be classed as instances of the compulsion of the affections, whether natural or against nature.
Besides, the use of terms in an undogmatic and indeterminate sense is common to both systems. For 240 just as the Sceptic uses the expressions “ I determine nothing ” and “ I apprehend nothing,” as we have said, in an undogmatic sense, even so the Methodic speaks of “ generality ” a and “ pervade ” and the like in a non-committal way. So also he employs the term “ indication ” in an undogmatic sense to denote the guidance derived from the apparent affections, or symptoms, both natural and contra-natural, for the discovery of the seemingly appropriate remedies— as, in fact, I mentioned in regard to hunger and. thirst and the other affections. Consequently, judging 241 from these and similar indications, we should say that the Methodic School of Medicine has some affinity with Scepticism; and, when viewed not simply by itself, but in comparison with the other Medical Schools, it has more affinity than they.
And now that we have said thus much concerning the Schools which seem to stand nearest to that of the Sceptics, we here bring to a conclusion both our general account of Scepticism and the First Book of our “ Outlines.”
body, each of these “ general” states was said to “ pervade ” all the cases which exhibited the symptoms of that state.
The “ genus ” “ pervades ” (its characteristics run through) its u species ” and “ particulars.”
B
Α'.— El ΔΤΝΑΤΑΪ ΖΗΤΕΙΝ Ο ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΟΣ ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΛΕΓΟΜΕΝΩΝ ΠΑΡΑ TOIS ΔΟΓΜΑΤΙΚΟΙ^
1	Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν ζήτησιν τἡν πρὸς τοὺς δογματικοὺς μετήλθομεν, έκαστον τῶν μερῶν τῆς καλουμένης φιλοσοφίας συντόμως καὶ ὑποτυπωτικῶς ἐφοδευ-σωμεν, πρότερον ἀποκρινάμενοι πρὸς τοὺς ἀει θρυλοῦντας ὡς μήτε ζητεῖν μήτε νοεῖν ὅλως οἷός τέ ἐστιν ὁ σκαπτικός περί τῶν δογματιζομένων
2	παρ’ αὐτοῖς. φασὶ γὰρ ὡς ἤτοι καταλαμβάνει ὁ σκεπτικὸς τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικών λεγόμενα ἣ οὐ καταλαμβάνει* καὶ εἰ μὲν καταλαμβάνει, πώς ἂν ἀποροίη περὶ ὧν κατειληφέναι λέγει; εἰ δ’ οὐ καταλαμβάνει, ἄρα περὶ ὧν οὐ κατείληφεν οὐδὲ
3	οἷδε, λέγειν, ώσπερ γαρ 6 μη είδώς, εἰ τυχοι, τι εστι τδ καθ’ ὃ περιαιρονμενον η τδ διά δυο τροπικών θεώρημα, ουδέ είπεΐν τι δνναται περί αυτών, ούτως ό μη γινώσκων έκαστον τῶν λεγομένων παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς ον δνναται ζητεΐν προς
α i.e, the “ special ” section of this Sceptical treatise, as distinguished from the “general” exposition contained in Bk. L; «/. i. 5, 6,21. b i.e. Stoics and Epicureans.
6 This argument is not elsewhere mentioned ; possibly it refers to some form of the Sorites ”; cf, § 253. But T has 150
BOOK II
Chapter I.—Can the Sceptic investigate the Statements of the Dogmatists ?
Since we have undertaken this inquiry in criticism 1 of the Dogmatists,0 let us review briefly and in outline the several divisions of so-called philosophy, when we have first made reply to those who keep constantly-repeating that the Sceptic is incapable of either investigating or in any way cognizing the objects about which they dogmatize. For they b maintain 2 that the Sceptic either apprehends or does not apprehend the statements made by the Dogmatists ; if, then, he apprehends, how can he be perplexed about things which he has, as he says, apprehended ? Whereas if he apprehends not, then neither does he know how to discuss matters which he has not apprehended. For just as he who is ignorant, for instance, 3 of the arguments known as “ How far reduced ” c or “ By two hypotheses/’ d is unable also to say anything about them, so the man who does not know each of the statements made by the Dogmatists is unable to
“ qui non novit . . . quid est omnis triangulus habet tres angulos equates duobus rectis.”
d The hypothetical syllogism “ by two hypotheses ” has its major premiss in double form ; e.g. “ If A is, B is, and if A is not, B is; but A either is or is not; therefore B is.” Of. §§ 131, 186 infra.
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αὐτοὺς περὶ ὦν οὐκ οἷδεν. οὐδαμῶς ἄρα δύναται ζητεῖν ὁ σκεπτικός περὶ τῶν λεγομένων παρά τοῖς
4	δογματικοῖς. οἱ δὴ ταῦτα λἐγοντες ἀποκρινά-σθωσαν η μιν πώς λέγουσι νῦν τὸ καταλαμβάνειν, πότερον τὸ νοεῖν απλώς ἄνευ τοῦ καὶ ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑπάρξεως ἐκείνων περὶ ὦν ποιούμεθα τοὺς λόγους διαβεβαιοῦσθαι, ἣ μετά τοῦ [νοεῖν]1 καὶ τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἐκεινων τιθέναι περὶ ὦν διαλεγόμεθα. εἰ μὲν γὰρ καταλαμβάνειν εἶναι λέγουσιν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ τὸ καταληπτικῇ φαντασία συγκατατίθεσθαι, τῆς κατα-ληπτικῆς φαντασίας οΰσης από ύπάρχοντος, κατ’ αὐτὸ τὸ ύπαρχον ἐναπομεμαγμένης καὶ ἐναπεσφρα-γισμένης, οἵα οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ἀπὸ μὴ ύπάρχοντος, οὐδὲ αυτοί βουλήσονται τάχα μὴ δύνασθαι ζητεῖν περὶ ἐκείνων ἃ μὴ κατειλήφασιν όντως.
5	οἷον γοῦν ὅταν ὁ στωικὸς πρὸς τὸν Ἐπικούρειον ζητῇ λέγοντα ὅτι διῄρηται ἡ ουσία ἣ ὡς ὁ θεὸς οὐ προνοεῖ τῶν ἐν κοσμώ η ὅτι ἡ ἡδονὴ αγαθόν, πότερον κατείληφεν ἣ οὐ κατείληφεν; καὶ εἰ μὲν κατείληφεν, ὑπάρχειν αὐτὰ λόγων ἄρδην ἀναιρεῖ τὴν στοάν* εἰ δ’ οὐ κατείληφεν, οὐ δύναταί τι πρὸς αὐτὰ λέγειν.
6	Τὰ δὲ παραπλήσια καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν άλλων αιρέσεων άναγομόνους λ^κτόον, όταν τι ζητεῖν περὶ τῶν δοκούντων τοῖς ἑτεροδόξοις αυτών ἐθέλωσιν.
1 [νοεῖν] del. Heintz.
α For this term In the Stoic epistemology see Introd. p. xxv. The argument is, in brief, that the Stoic cannot consistently criticize the Epicurean unless he allows that his “apprehensive impression ” of their dogmas is an impression of things which have no basis in reality, and this contradicts the Stoic definition of “ apprehensive impression.” b It is uncertain to what “ division ” this refers—whether
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criticize them concerning matters of which he has no knowledge. Thus the Sceptic is wholly incapable of investigating the statements made by the Dogmatists.
Now let those who speak thus make answer and 4 tell ns in what sense they are now using the term “ apprehend,” whether simply of mental conception without the further affirmation of the reality of the objects under discussion, or with the further assumption of the reality of the objects discussed. For if they say that “ to apprehend ” means, in their argument, to assent to an “ apprehensive impression/’ a the apprehensive impression being derived from a real object and being an imprint or stamp upon the mind corresponding to the actual object, such as would not result from what is unreal, then probably not even they themselves will wish to allow their inability to investigate things which, in this sense, they have not apprehended. Thus, for example, when the 5 Stoic criticizes the statement of the Epicurean that “ Being is divided,” b or that “ God does not foreknow events in the Universe/’ or that “ Pleasure is the Good.” has he apprehended or has he not apprehended ? If he has apprehended these dogmas, by asserting their real truth he entirely overthrows the Porch ; while if he has not apprehended them, he is unable to say anything against them.
And we must use a like argument against those 6 who issue from any of the other Sects, whenever they desire to make any critical investigation of the tenets of those who differ from them in doctrine. Con-
that of God from the world (Fabricius), of Body from Void (Zimmermann), of the “ numberless worlds ” from one another (Pappenheim), or (as seems simplest) of Body into numberless atomic fractions. For the dicta about “ God ” and “ Pleasure ” e/. iii. 219.
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ὧστε ον δύνανται περί τινος ζητεῖν πρὸς αλλήλους. μᾶλλον δέ, εἰ χρὴ μὴ ληρεῖν, συγχυθήσεται μὲν αὐτῶν ἅπασα ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ἡ δογματική, συν-τόνως δὲ προσαχθήσεται ἡ σκεπτική φιλοσοφία, διδομένου τοῦ μὴ δύνασθαι ζητεῖν περὶ τοῦ μη
7	οὕτως κατειλημμένου. ὁ γὰρ περί τινος άδηλου πρἀγματος ἀποφαινόμενός τε καὶ δογματιζων ήτοι κατειληφὼς αὐτὸ ἀποφαινεσθαι περὶ αὐτοῦ λέξει ἣ μὴ κατειληφώς. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν μὴ κατειληφώς, άπιστος ἔσται* εἰ δὲ κατειληφώς, ἤτοι αὐτόθεν και ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ κατ’ ἐνάργειαν ὑποπεσον αυτῷ τοῦτο λέξει κατειληφέναι ἣ 8ιά τινος ἐρεύνης καὶ
8	ζητήσεως. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ περιπτωτικῶς κατ’ ἐνάργειαν λέγοιτο ὑποπεσεῖν αὐτῷ καὶ κατ-ειλῆφθαι τὸ ἄδηλον, οὕτως ἂν οὐδὲ ἄδηλον ειη ἀλλὰ πᾶσιν ἐπ’ ΐσης φαινόμενον καὶ ὁμολογούμενον καὶ μὴ διαπεφωνημένον. περὶ έκαστου δὲ τῶν άδηλων άνηνυτος γέγονε παρ’ αὐτοῖς διαφωνία· ούκ ἄρα ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ κατ’ ἐνάργειαν ὑποπεσον αὐτῷ κατειληφὼς ἂν εἴη τὸ άδηλον 6 περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως αὐτοῦ διαβεβαιούμενός τε καὶ ἀποφαινό-
9	μένος δογματικός. εἰ δὲ διά τινος ἐρεύνης, πῶς οΐός τε ἦν ζητεῖν πρὸ τοῦ καταλαβεῖν ακριβώς αὐτὸ κατά την προκειμένην ὑπόθεσιν; τῆς μὲν γὰρ ζητήσεως χρῃζούσης τοῦ πρότερον ακριβώς κατειλῆφθαι τὸ μέλλον ζητεῖσθαι καὶ οὕτω ζητεί-σθαι, τῆς δὲ καταλήψεως τοῦ ζητούμενου πράγ-
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sequently they are debarred from indulging in any criticism of one another. Or rather—to avoid talking nonsense—practically the whole of Dogmatism will be confounded and the Sceptic philosophy will be firmly established once it is granted that it is impossible to inquire regarding an object which is not, in this sense, apprehended. For he who makes a 7 dogmatic statement about a non-evident object will declare that he is making it either after having apprehended or after having not apprehended it. But if he has not apprehended it he will not gain credence ; while if he has apprehended it, he will say that he has apprehended the object directly and through itself and owing to the clear impression it has made on him, or else by means of some kind of search and inquiry.® But if he shall say that the 8 non-evident object has impressed him and has been apprehended through itself, immediately and clearly, in this case the object would not be non-evident but apparent to all men equally, an acknowledged and uncontroverted fact. But about every single object that is non-evident there exists amongst them endless controversy ; so that the Dogmatist who makes positive assertions about the reality of a non-evident object cannot have apprehended it because of its having made on him a direct and clear impression. K, on the other hand, his apprehension is a result of 9 search, how was he in a position to make inquiry-before he had accurately apprehended the object, without violating our present assumption ? For since the inquiry necessitates as a preliminary the existence of an accurate apprehension of that which is to be the subject of inquiry, while the apprehension of the subject of inquiry demands, in its turn, the previous
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ματος δεόμενης πάλιν αὐτῆς τοῦ προεζητῆσθαι πάντως αυτό, κατά τον διάλληλον τρόπον τής απορίας αδύνατον αὐτοῖς γίγνεται καὶ τὸ ζητεῖν περὶ τῶν άδηλων καὶ τὸ δογματίζειν, ἡν τε ἀπὸ τῆς καταλήψεως ἄρχεσθαι βουλωνταί τινες, μετ-αγόντων ημών αυτούς ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖν αὐτὸ προ-εζητηκἐναι πρὸ τοῦ κατειληφέναι, ἤν τε ἀπὸ τῆς ζητήσεως, ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖν πρὸ τοῦ ζητεῖν κατειληφέναι τὸ μέλλον ζητεῖσθαι. ὥστε διὰ ταντα μήτε κατα-λαμβάνειν αυτούς δύνασθαί τι τῶν άδηλων μήτε ἀποφαίνεσθαι διαβεβαιωτικῶς ὑπὲρ αυτών, ἐξ ὧν ἀναιρεῖσθαι μὲν την δογματικήν εὑρεσιλογίαν αὐτό-θεν, οῖμαι, συμβήσεται, τὴν ἐφεκτικὴν δὲ εἰσάγε-σθαι φιλοσοφίαν.
10	Εἰ δὲ φήσουσι μὴ τοιαύτην λέγειν κατάληψιν ἡγεῖσθαι ζητήσεως προσήκειν, νόησιν δὲ απλώς, οὐκ ἔστιν άδννατον [ἐν] τοῖς ἐπέχουσι περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τῶν άδηλων ζητεῖν. νοήσεως γὰρ οὐκ ἀπείργεται ὁ σκεπτικός, οἶμαι, ἀπό τε τῶν πάθη-ματικῶς ὑποπιπτόντων κατ’ ἐνάργειαν φαινομένων αὐτῷ λόγῳ γινομένης καὶ μὴ πάντως εἰσαγούσης την ὕπαρξιν τῶν νοουμένων· οὐ γὰρ μόνον τά υπάρχοντα νοοῦμεν, ὡς φασίν, ἀλλ’ ἤδη καὶ τὰ ανύπαρκτα. ὅθεν καὶ ζητών καί νοών ἐν τῆ σκεπτικῇ διαθέσει μένει ὁ ἐφεκτικός· ὅτι γὰρ τοῖς κατά φαντασίαν παθητικήν ύποπίπτουσιν αὐτῷ, καθο φαίνεται αὐτῷ, συγκατατίθεται, δεδήλωται.
11	ὅρα δὲ μὴ καὶ νῦν οἱ δογματικοί ζητήσεως ἀπείρ-γονται. οὐ γὰρ τοῖς ἀγνοεῖν τὰ πράγματα ως
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existence of a complete inquiry into that subject, owing to this circular process of reasoning α it becomes impossible for them either to inquire concerning things non-evident or to dogmatize; for if some of them wish to make apprehension their starting-point we force them to grant that the object must be investigated before it is apprehended, while if they start from inquiry we make them admit that before inquiring they must apprehend the object of the inquiry, so that for these reasons they can neither apprehend any non-evident object nor make positive statements about them. From this there will follow automatically, as I think, the demolition of the Dogmatic sophistry b and the establishment of the Suspensive philosophy.
If, however, they say that it is not this kind of 10 apprehension that ought, in their view, to precede inquiry, but simply mental conception, then it is no longer impossible for those who suspend judgement to inquire about the reality of things non-evident. For the Sceptic is not, I suppose, prohibited from mental conception which arises through the reason itself as a result of passive impressions and clear appearances and does not at all involve the reality of the objects conceived; for we conceive, as they say, not only of real things but also of unreal. Hence both while inquiring and while conceiving the Suspensive person continues in the Sceptical state of mind. For, as has been shown, he assents to what he experiences by way of subjective impression, according as that impression appears to him. But consider whether, even in this case, the Π Dogmatists are not precluded from inquiry. For to continue the investigation of problems is not
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ἔχει πρὸς τὴν φύσιν ὁμολογοῦσι τὸ ζητεῖν ἔτι περὶ αυτών ἀνακόλουθον, τοῖς δ’ ἐπ’ ἀκριβὲς οίομενοις ταῦτα γινώσκειν οἷς μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ πέρας ἡδη πάρεσην ἡ ζήτησις, ὡς ὑπειλήφασιν, οἷς δὲ τὸ δι’ ὃ πᾶσα συνίοταται ζήτησις άκρην υπάρχει, το νόμιζειν ὡς οὐχ εὑρήκασιν.
12	Οὐκοῦν ζητητέον ἡμῖν περὶ ἑκάστου μέρους της καλούμενης φιλοσοφίας σνντόμως επί του παρόντος. καὶ ἐπε£ πολλή γέγονε παρά τοΐς δογ-ματικοῖς διαφωνία περὶ τῶν μερών της φιλοσοφίας, τών μεν εν τῶν δὲ δύο τῶν δὲ τρία εἶναι λεγόντων, περὶ ἧς οὐκ ἂν ειη προσηκον πλείω νϋν διεξιέναι, την δόξαν τῶν δοκούντων τελειότερον άνεστράφθαι κατά τό ϊσον εκθεμενοι κατ’ αυτήν προσάζομεν τον λόγον.
Β',—ΠΟΘΕΝ ΑΡΚΤΕΟΝ ΤΗΣ ΠΡΟ2 ΤΟΤΣ ΔΟΓΜΑΤΙΚΟΥΣ ΖΗΤΗ3ΚΩ3
13	Οἱ στωικοί τοίνυν καί άλλοι τινες τρία μέρη τῆς φιλοσοφίας είναι λέγουσι, λογικόν φυσικόν ηθικόν καί άρχονταί γε της διδασκαλίας ἀπὸ τοῦ λογικού, καίτοι πολλής καί περί του πόθεν άρχεσθαι δεῖ στάσεως γεγενημενης. οΐς άκολουθησαντες αδο-ξάστως, ἐπεὶ τὰ ἐν τοῖς τρισὶ μέρεσι λεγάμενα κρίσεως χρῄζει καὶ κριτηρίου, ό 8ε περί κριτηρίου λόγος εμπεριεχεσθαι 8οκεΐ τώ λογικῷ μέρει, ἀρξώ-μεθα από του περί του κριτηρίου λόγου καί του λογικού μέρους. * 6
β 0/. ./ίάι. Log. i. ad init.
6 The others mentioned in Adv. Zo#. i. 16 are Plato, Xenocrates, and the Peripatetics; so too the Epicureans. 158
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inconsistent in those who confess their ignorance of their real nature, but only in those who believe they have an exact knowledge of them ; since for the latter the inquiry has already, as they suppose, reached its goal, whereas for the former the ground on which all inquiry is based—namely, the belief that they have not found the truth—still subsists.
Thus we have to inquire briefly, on the present 12 occasion, concerning each several division of philosophy so called. And since there exists much dispute amongst the Dogmatists regarding the divisions of philosophy a—some saying there is one division, some two, some three—and it would not now be convenient to discuss the question at length, we will explain fairly and impartially the view of those who seem to have treated it most fully, and take their view as the subject of our discourse.
Chapter II.—The Starting-point for Criticism of the Dogmatists
The Stoics, then, and several others,6 say that there 13 are three divisions of philosophy, namely, Logic, Physics, and Ethics ; and they begin their teaching with Logic/ although the question of the right starting-point is also a matter of much controversy. So we shall follow them in an undogmatic way ; and since the subject matter of all three divisions requires testing and a criterion, and the doctrine of the criterion seems to be included in the division of Logic, we shall begin with the doctrine of the criterion and the division of Logic.
c So Chrysippus. Sextus treats of Logic in this Bk. ii., Physics in iii. 1-167, Ethics in iii. 167-278.
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Γ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΚΡΙΤΗΡΙΟΤ
14	Ἐκεῖνο προειπόντες ὅτι κριτήριον μὲν λέγεται τό τε ω κρίνεσθαί φασιν ὕπαρξιν καὶ ανυπαρξίαν καὶ τὸ ῴ προσἐχοντες βιοῦμεν, πρόκειται δὲ ἡμῖν νῦν περὶ τοῦ κριτηρίου τῆς ἀληθείας εἶναι λεγο-μένου διαλαβεῖν* * περὶ γὰρ τοῦ κατα το ἕτερον σημαινόμενον ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς σκέψεως λόγῳ διεξ-ήλθομεν.
15	Τὸ κριτήριον τοίνυν περί οὖ ὁ λόγος ἐστὶν λέγεται τριχῶς, κοινώς ἰδίως ιδιαίτατα, κοινώς μὲν πᾶν μέτρον καταλήψεως, καθ’ ὃ σημαι νόμενον καὶ τὰ φυσικά οϋτω προσαγορεύεται κριτήρια, ώς δρασις, ιδίως δὲ πᾶν μέτρον καταλήψεως τεχνικόν ώς κανών καὶ διαβήτης, ιδιαίτατα δὲ πᾶν μέτρον καταλήψεως τεχνικόν αδήλου πράγματος, καθ’ δ τά μεν βιωτικά ου λέγεται κριτήρια, μόνα δὲ τὰ λογικά και άπερ οί δογματικοί φέρουσι προς την
16	τῆς αλήθειας κρίσιν. φαμεν οΰν προηγουμένως περί του λογικού κριτηρίου διεξιέναι. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ λογικόν κριτήριον λέγοιτ αν τριχῶς, τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ καὶ τὸ δι’ οὖ καὶ τὸ καθ’ ὅ, οἷον ὑφ’ οὖ μὲν άνθρωπος, δι οὖ δὲ ἤτοι αϊσθησις ή διάνοια, καθ’ ὃ δὲ ἡ προσβολή τής φαντασίας, καθ' ήν 6 άνθρωπος επιβάλλει κρίνειν διά τινος τών προειρημένων.
Χ7 Ταῦτα μὲν οΰν άρμόζον ήν ΐσως προειπεΐν, ΐνα έννοήσωμεν περί οὖ ήμιν εστίν 6 λόγος* λοιπόν δὲ
° See i. chap. xi.
6 ί.ι. standards of weight and measure (ι.μ. pound, pint, yard).
* C/. Λᾶι. I*#, i. 261.
4 Examples of these three criteria are—the carpenter, his rule, the “ applying ” of his rule; c/. Adv. Log. i. 35 f.
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Chapter III.—Of the Criterion
But first we must notice that the word “ criterion ” 14 is used both of that by which, as they say, we judge of reality and non-reality, and of that which we use as the guide of life ; and our present task is to discuss the eo-called criterion of truth, since we have already dealt with the criterion in its other sense in our discourse “ On Scepticism.” a
The criterion, then, with which our argument is 15 concerned, has three several meanings—the general, the special, and the most special. In the “ general ” sense it is used of every standard of apprehension, and in this sense we speak even of physical organs, such as sight, as criteria. In the “ special ” sense it includes every technical standard of apprehension, such as the rule and compass. In the “ most special ” sense it includes every technical standard of apprehension of a non-evident object; but in this application ordinary standards b are not regarded as criteria but only logical standards and those which the Dogmatists employ for the judging of truth. We 16 propose, therefore, in the first place to discuss the logical criterion. But the logical criterion also may* be used in three senses0—of the agent, or the instrument, or the “ according to what ” ; the agent, for instance, may be a man, the instrument either sense-perception or intelligence, and the “ according to what ” the application of the impression “ according to ” which the man proceeds to judge by means of one of the aforesaid instruments.*2 It was appropriate, I consider, to make these pre- 17 fatory observations so that we may realize what is the exact subject of our discourse ; and it remains
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ἐπὶ την ἀντίρρησιν χωρῶμεν τὴν πρὸς τοὺς λέγοντας προπετώς κατειληφέναι τὸ κρατήρων τής ἀληθείας, ἀπὸ τῆς διαφωνίας1 ἀρξάμενοι.
Δ\—ΕΙ ΤΠΑΡΧΕΙ ΤΙ ΚΡΙΤΗΡΙΟΝ ΑΛΗΘΕΙΑΣ
18	Τῶν διαλαβόντων τοίνυν περὶ κριτηρίου οί μὲν εἶναι τούτο ἀπεφήναντο, ὡς οἰ στωικοι καὶ άλλοι τινες, οί δὲ μὴ εἶναι, ὡς ἄλλοι τε καὶ ὁ Κορίνθιος Ξενιάδης καὶ Ξενοφάνης ὁ Κολοφώνιος, λέγων
δόκος δ’ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τέτυκται* ἡμεῖς δ’ ἐπέσχομεν2 πότερον ἔστιν ἣ οὐκ ἔστιν.
19	ταυτην οὖν τὴν διαφωνίαν ήτοι επικριτήν εἶναι φήσουσιν ή άνεπίκριτον* και εἰ μὲν άνεπίκριτον, αὐτόθεν εἶναι δώσουσι το δεῖν ἐπέχειν, εἰ δὲ ἐπι-κρἶνεται, τινι κριθήσεται λεγέτωσαν, μήτε κριτή-ριον ὁμολογούμενον ἡμῶν ἐχόντων, μήθ’ όλως εἰ
20	ἔστιν εἰδότων ἀλλὰ ζητούντων. καὶ ἄλλως, ἵνα ἡ γενομένη περὶ τοῦ κριτηρίου διαφωνία ἐπικριθῇ, δεῖ κριτήριον ἡμᾶς ἔχειν ὡμολογημένον, δι* οὖ δυνησόμεθα κρίνειν αὐτήν καὶ ἵνα κριτήριον ὁμο-λογούμενον ἔχωμεν, δεῖ πρότερον ἐπικριθῆναι την περί τοῦ κριτηρίου διαφωνίαν. οὕτω δὲ εἰς τὸν διάλληλον ἐμπίπτοντος τρόπον του λόγου άπορος ή εϋρεσις του κριτηρίου γίνεται, μήτε ἐξ ύποθέσεως ημών εώντων αυτούς κριτήριον λαμβάνειν, εάν τε κριτηρίῳ τὸ κριτήριον κρίνειν εθελωσιν, εις άπει-
1 διαφωνίας Τ: αλήθειας mss., Bekk.
2 ἐπἐσχομεν Kayser: ἐπίσχωμεν mss., Bekk.
α Earlier than Democritus ; c/.	Z/o^. i. 53, 38S.
b C/. i. 224 ;	Log. i. 48, 110.
c C/. i. 164 ff., 115 ff.
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for us to proceed to our counter-statement aimed against those who rashly assert that they have apprehended the criterion of truth, and we will begin with the dispute which exists about this question.
Chapter IV.—Does a Criterion of Truth
REALLY EXIST ?
Of those, then, who have treated of the criterion 18 some have declared that a criterion exists—the Stoics, for example, and certain others—while by some its existence is denied, as by the Corinthian Xeniades,® amongst others, and by Xenophanes b of Colophon, who says—“ Over all things opinion bears sway ” ; while we have adopted suspension of judgement as to whether it does or does not exist. This dispute,0 19 then, they will declare to be either capable or incapable of decision; and if they shall say it is incapable of decision they will be granting on the spot the propriety of suspension of judgement, while if they say it admits of decision, let them tell us whereby it is to be decided, since we have no accepted criterion, and do not even know, but are still inquiring, whether any criterion exists. Besides, in order to decide the 20 dispute which has arisen about the criterion, we must possess an accepted criterion by which we shall be able to judge the dispute ; and in order to possess an accepted criterion, the dispute about the criterion must first be decided. And when the argument thus reduces itself to a form of circular reasoning the discovery of the criterion becomes impracticable, since we do not allow them to adopt a criterion by assumption, while if they offer to judge the criterion by a
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ρίαν αὐτοὺς ἐκβαλλόντων. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπεὶ ἡ μὲν ἀπόδειξις δεῖται κριτηρίου ἀποδεδειγμένου τὸ δὲ κριτήριου ἀποδείξεως κεκριμένης, εἰς τὸν διάλληλον ἐκβάλλονται τρόπον.
21	Οἰόμενοι οὖν ἱκανὰ καὶ ταῦτα είναι δεικνύναι τὴν τῶν δογματικών προπέτειαν κατά τον περί του κριτηρίου λόγον, ἵνα καὶ ποικίλως α ὐτοὺς ἐλέγ-χειν έχωμεν, οὐκ ατοπον προσκαρτερήσαι τώ τόπῳ. οὐ μην έκαστη των περί κριτηρίου δοξῶν ἁμιλληθῆναι προαιρούμεθα εἰδικῶς (αμύθητος γαρ ή διαφωνία γέγονεν, καὶ οὕτως εἰς αμέθοδου καί ἡμᾶς λόγον ἐμπεσεῖν αναγκαίου ἔσται), ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ τὸ κριτήριου περί ου ζητοΰμεν τρισσὸν είναι δοκεῖ, το τε υφ ου και το οι ου και το κασ ο, έκαστον τούτων ἐπελθόντες ἐν μέρεί την ακαταληψίαν αύτοΰ παραστήσομεν οΰτω γαρ εμμέθοδος άμα καί τέλειος ή μιν 6 λόγος ἔσται. ἀρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὑφ’ οὖ* δοκεῖ γαρ πως συναπορεΐσθαι τούτω καί τα λοιπά.
Ε'. ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ ΤΦ’ or
22	Ὀ άνθρωπος τοίνυν δοκεῖ μοι, οσον επί τοΐς λεγομένοις υπό των δογματικών, ου μόνον ακατάληπτος άλλα καί άνεπινόητος εΐναι. άκούομεν γοΰν του παρά Πλάτωνι Σωκράτους διαρρήδην όμο-λογοῦντος μὴ εἰδέναι πότερον άνθρωπός εστιν ή έτερόν τι. παριστάναι τε βουλόμενοι την έννοιαν 164
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criterion we force them to a regress ad infinitum. And furthermore, since demonstration requires a demonstrated criterion, while the criterion requires an approved demonstration, they are forced into circular reasoning.
We suppose, then, that this is sufficient to expose 21 the rashness of the Dogmatists in respect of their doctrine of the Criterion ; but in order to enable us to confute them in detail, it will not be out of place to dwell at length upon this topic. We do not, however, desire ‘to oppose their opinions about the criterion severally, one by one—for their controversy is endless, and to do so would necessarily involve us as well in a confused discussion,—but inasmuch as the criterion in question is three-fold (the agent, the instrument, and the “ according to what ”), we shall discuss each of these in turn and exhibit the nonapprehensibility of each, since in this way our exposition will be at once both methodical and complete. Let us begin with the agent; for the perplexity which attaches to this seems somehow to involve the rest as well.
Chapter V.—Of the Criterion “ By whom,” or Agent
Now “ Man ” (if he is “ the agent ”) seems to me, 22 so far as regards the statements made by the Dogmatists, to be not only non-apprehensible but also inconceivable. At least we hear the Platonic Socrates a expressly confessing that he does not know whether he is a man or something else. And when they wish to exhibit the concept of “ Man ” they disagree in
® Of Plato, Phaedr. 229 e f., Theaet. 174 b.
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αὐτοῦ 'πρώτον μὲν διαφωνοῦσιν, εἶτα καὶ ασύνετα λέγουσιν.
23	Ὀ μὲν γὰρ Δημόκριτός φησιν ὅτι άνθρωπός ἐστιν ὃ πάντες ἴσμεν. ὅσον δ’ ἐπὶ τούτῳ οὐ γνωσό-μεθα τὸν άνθρωπον, ἐπεὶ καὶ κύνα ἴσμεν, καὶ παρά τούτο ἔσται καὶ ὁ κύων άνθρωπος. τινάς τε ανθρώπους οὐκ ἴσμεν* διὸ οὐκ εσονται άνθρωποι. μάλλον δε, ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇ έννοια ταύτῃ, οὐδεὶς έσται άνθρωπος* εἰ γὰρ εκείνος μέν φησι δεῖν ὑπὸ πάντων γινώσκεσθαι τὸν άνθρωπον, οὐδένα δὲ άνθρωπον ΐσασι πάντες άνθρωποι, οὐδεὶς έσται κατ’ αυτόν
24	άνθρωπος, και ὅτι ταῦτα οὐ σοφιζόμενοι λέγομεν, ἐκ τῆς πρὸς αὐτὸν ακολουθίας φαίνεται, μόνα γαρ κατ’ αλήθειαν ύπαρχειν φησίν 6 ἀνὴρ τὰ άτομα καὶ τὸ κενόν, άπερ φησίν ου μόνον τοΐς ζώοις άλλα καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς συγκρίμ ασιν ύπαρχε ιν, ώστε οσον μὲν επί τούτοις ούκ επινοησομεν την του ανθρώπου ἰδιότητα, ἐπειδὴ κοινά πάντων ἐστίν. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἄλλο τι ύπόκειται παρά ταῦτα· οὐκ ὰρα ἕξομεν δι’ οὖ τὸν άνθρωπον διακρῖναί τε ἀπὸ τῶν άλλων ζώων καί είλικρινώς νοησαι δυνησόμεθα.
25	Ὀ δ’ Ἐπίκουρός φησιν άνθρωπον είναι τό τοιουτοϊ μόρφωμα μετά έμψυχίας. καί κατά τούτον δέ, ἐπεὶ ὁ άνθρωπος δείξει εμφανίζεται, ό μη δεικνύμενος ούκ έστιν άνθρωπος. καί εἰ μὲν γυναίκα δείκνυσί τις, ό άνηρ ούκ έσται άνθρωπος, εἰ δὲ άνδρα, ἡ γυνή άνθρωπος ούκ έσται. τά δὲ αὐτὰ έπιχειρήσομεν καί από της διαφοράς των
a C/. i. 213 ff.; Ιὼς. i· 265.
6 C/. Ι/ομ. i. 267. Epicurus taught that truth is given 166
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the first place, and in the second place they speak unintelligibly.
Thus Democritus a declares that “ Man is that 23 which we all know.” Then, so far as his opinion goes, we shall not know Man, since we also know a dog, and consequently Dog too will be Man. And some men we do not know, therefore they will not be men. Or rather, if we are to judge by this concept, no one will be a man ; for since Democritus says that Man must be known by all, and all men know no one man, no one, according to him, will be a man. And it is 24 evident from the relevance of this criticism that we are not now arguing sophistically. For this thinker proceeds to say that “ Only the atoms and the void truly exist/’ and these he says “ form the substrate not only of animals but of all compound substances,” so that, so far as depends on these, we shall not form a concept of the particular essence of “ Man,” seeing that they are common to all things. But besides these there is no existing substrate ; so that we shall possess no means whereby we shall be able to distinguish Man from the other animals and form a precise conception of him.
Again, Epicurus says that Man is “ This sort 25 of a shape combined with vitality.”b According to him, then, since Man is shown by pointing out, he that is not pointed out is not a man, and if anyone points out a female, the male will not be Man, while if he points out a male the female will not be Man. And we shall also draw the same inferences from the
by sense-perception : the percept is the real “ thing in itself” ; hence we have no general concepts which can be logically “defined” but only particular phenomena which are “indicated” or pointed out as “such and such, look you” (TOLQVToi); c/. Introd. p. xxiii.
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περιστάσεων ἃς ἴσμεν ἐκ τοῦ τετάρτου τρόπον τῆς ἐποχῆς.
26	Ἀλλοι ἔφασκον άνθρωπον εἶναι ζῶον λογικόν θνητόν, νοΰ καλ επιστήμης δεκτικόν, επεϊ οὖν δείκνυται ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῆς εποχής τρόπω ότι οὐδέν ἐστι ζῶον άλογον, ἀλλὰ καὶ νοῦ καὶ ἐπι-στήμης δεκτικά ἐστι πάντα, ὅσον ἐπὶ τοῖς ὑπ’ αυτών λεγομενοις ού γνωσόμεθα τί ποτέ λέγουσιν.
27	τά τε κείμενα εν τω ορω συμβεβηκότα ήτοι κατ’ ἐνέργειαν λέγουσιν ἢ δυνάμει, εί μεν οὖν κατ’ ἐνέργειαν, οὐκ ἔπτιν άνθρωπος 6 μὴ επιστήμην ήδη τελείαν άπειληφώς και εν τω λόγω τέλειος ών και εν αὐτῷ τω άποθνήσκε ιν καθεστώς* τούτο γαρ τό ενεργεία θνητόν εστιν, εί δέ δυνάμει, ονκ εσται άνθρωπος ούτε ό τον λόγον ἔχων τέλειον ούτε 6 νουν καί επιστήμην ἀνειληφώς· [καὶ] τούτο δέ του προτέρου εστιν άτοπώτερον.
Καὶ ταύτῃ ἄρα ἀσύστατος πέφηνεν ἡ επίνοια του
28	ανθρώπου, 6 γαρ Πλάτων ὅταν ἀξιοῖ τὸν άνθρωπον εἶναι ζῶον ἄπτερον δίπουν πλατυώνυχον, επιστήμης πολιτικής δεκτικόν, ουδέ αυτός ἀξιοῖ δια-βεβαιωτικῶς τούτο ἐκτίθεσθαι* εἰ γαρ καί ό άνθρωπος εν τί ἐστι τῶν κατ’ αὐτὸν γινομένων μέν όντως δέ ουδέποτε οντων, αδύνατον δὲ περί των μηδέποτε οντων διαβεβαιωτικώς άποφαίνεσθαι κατ’ αυτόν, ουδέ 6 Πλάτων ἀξιώσει τὸν ὅρον
a α/, i. 100.
b Stoics and Peripatetics, c/, § 211 iw/m. e See i. 40 ff.
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difference in the circumstances which we learn from the Fourth Mode of Suspension.®
Others b used to assert that “ Man is a rational 20 mortal animal, receptive of intelligence and science.” Now since it is shown by the First Mode of Suspension0 that no animal is irrational but all are receptive of intelligence and science, so far as their statements go, we shall be unable to perceive what they mean. And the attributes contained 27 in this definition are used either in an “ actual,” or full, or in a potential sense d ; if in a full sense, he that has not already acquired complete science and is not rationally perfect and in the very act of dying—for this is to be mortal in the full sense of the word—is not a man. And if the sense is to be potential, then he will not be a man who possesses reason in perfection or who has acquired intelligence and science ; but this conclusion is even more absurd than the former.
In this way, then, the concept of Man is shown to be one which it is impossible to frame. For when Plato * 28 declares that “ Man is a featherless two-footed animal with broad nails, receptive of political science,” not even he himself claims to affirm this positively ; for if Man is one of the class of things which, as he puts it/ come into being but never possess absolute being, and if it is impossible, in his view, to make a positive declaration about things which never really exist, then even Plato will not claim to be taken as
a The familiar Aristotelian distinction between “ actuality” and “ potentiality ” is here used by Sextus to confute the Peripatetics, cf. Introd. p. xx.
e Cf. Adv. Log. i. 281 ; Diog. Laert. vi. 40 ; [Plato], Leff.
415 a.
f Cf. Theaet. 152 d, Tim. 2? n.
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ἐκτίθεσθαι δοκεῖν ὡς διαβεβαιούμενος, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ εἴωθεν κατά τὸ πιθανόν λἐγων.
29	Εἰ μέντοι καὶ δοίημεν κατὰ συγχώρησιν ὅτι
ἐπινοεῖσθαι δύναται ὁ άνθρωπος, ακατάληπτος εὑρεθήσεται.	συνάστηκε μεν γαρ ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ
σώματος, οὔτε δὲ τὸ σώμα καταλαμβάνεται τάχα
30	οὑτε ἡ ψυχή* οὐδὲ ὁ άνθρωπος άρα. καὶ ὅτι μὲν τὸ σώμα ον καταλαμβάνεται3 δῆλον εντεύθεν τά συμβεβηκότα τινι ετερά εστιν εκείνον ῴ συμ-βεβηκεν. ὅταν οὖν χρώμα η τι παραπλήσιον ή μιν νποπίπττ), τὰ σνμβεβηκότα τώ σώματι είκός ἡμῖν ύποπίπτειν, ἀλλ’ οὐκ αὐτὸ τὸ σώμα, το γε τοι1 σώμα τριχῇ διαστατόν είναι λεγονσιν όφείλομεν ονν τό μήκος και το πλάτος και τό βάθος κατα-λαμβάνειν, ἵνα τὸ σώμα καταλάβωμεν. εἰ γαρ τοΰτο ἡμῖν ὑπέπιπτεν, ἐγινώσκομεν ἂν καὶ τὰ νπάργνρα χρυσία. οὐδὲ τὸ σώμα άρα.
31	"Ινα δὲ καὶ την περί τον σώματος άμφισβήτησιν παρῶμεν, πάλιν 6 άνθρωπος ενρίσκεται ακατάληπτος διά τό άκατάληπτον είναι την φνχήν. ότι δε ακατάληπτος εστιν αντη, δήλον εντεύθεν τών περί ψυχῆς διαλαβόντων, ἵνα την πολλήν καὶ ἀνήνυτον μάχην παραλίπωμεν, οι μεν μη είναι την φνχήν ἔφασαν, ὡς οἱ περὶ τὸν Μεσσήνιον Δικαί-
32	αρχον, οἱ δὲ είναι, οι δε επέσχον. ταντην ονν την διαφωνίαν εἰ μεν άνεπίκριτον είναι λέξουσιν οἱ
1 τό γἐ τοι: the particles seem out of place here; read perhaps αυτό τε τό.
0 “ Perchance,” one of the Sceptic formulae, c/. i. 194.
5 i.e. a “ substance ” in the Aristotelian sense, as distinguished from its44 attributes,” “ properties,” or “ accidents c/. ά·ν. Xo#. i. 283 if.
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putting forward this definition positively, but rather as making, in his usual way, a probable statement.
But even if we should grant, by way of concession, 29 that Man can be conceived, yet he will be found to be non-apprehensible. For he is compounded of soul and body, and neither body nor soul perchance a is apprehended; so that Man is not apprehended. Now that body is not apprehended is easily shown 30 thus : the attributes of an object b are different from the object whereof they are attributes. So when colour or any similar quality is perceived by us, what we perceive is probably the attributes of the body but not the body itself. Certainly the body, they say, exists in three dimensions ; we ought therefore to apprehend its length and breadth and depth in order to apprehend the body. For if we perceived depth0 we should also discern silver pieces under their coating of gold. Therefore we da not apprehend the body either.
But, not to dwell on the controversy about the 31 body, Man is also found to be non-apprehensible owing to the fact that his soul is non-apprehensible. That it is non-apprehensible is plain from this ; of those who have treated of the soul—so that we may avoid dwelling on the long and endless controversy —some have asserted, as did Dicaearchusd the Messenian, that the soul has no existence, others that it has existence, and others have suspended judgement. If, then, the Dogmatists shall maintain 32
c Lit. “ this ” (τούτο: Mutsch. suggests ταυτα). The argument would be clearer if we inserted the words “ But we do not apprehend depth” after “body”; the text as it stands is too obscure to be sound.
d A pupil of Aristotle, cf. Adv. Log. i. 349 ; Cicero, Tusc. i. 10. 22.
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δογματικοί, δώσουσιν αὐτόθεν την τῆς ψυχῆς ακαταληψίαν, εἰ δὲ ἐπικριτήν, τινι ἐπικρινοῦσιν αυτήν εἰπάτωσαν. αἰσθήσει μὲν γὰρ οὐ δυνανται διὰ τὸ νοητήν ὑπ’ αυτών εἶναι λέγεσθαι* εἰ δὲ λέξουσιν ὅτι διανοίᾳ, ἐροῦμεν ὅτι ἐπεὶ τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ ἀδηλότατόν ἐστιν ἡ διάνοια, ὡς δεικνύουσιν οι περὶ μὲν τῆς ὑπάρξεως τῆς ψυχής ὁμοφωνοῦντες
33	περὶ δὲ τῆς διάνοιας διαφερόμενοι, εἰ τῇ διανοια την ψυχήν ἐθέλουσι καταλαμβάνουν καὶ την περί αυτής διαφωνίαν ἐπικρίνειν, τῷ μάλλον ζητονμονω το ἦττον ζητούμενον ἐπικρίνειν τε καὶ βεβαιοῦν ἐθελήσουσιν, ἀπερ ἄτοπον. οὐδὲ τῇ διανοια τοίνυν οπικριθήσοται ή πορί της ψυχής διαφωνία, οὐδενι ὰρα. εἰ δὲ τούτο, και ακατάληπτος ἐστίν. ὅθεν οὐδὲ ὁ άνθρωπος καταλαμβάνοιτ’ ἄν.
34	νΙνα δὲ καὶ δῶμεν ὅτι καταλαμβάνεται ὁ άνθρωπος, μήποτο οὐκ ἂν ἐνδέχοιτο δεῖξαι ὅτι ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ κρ ίνεσθαι δεῖ τὰ πράγματα. ὁ γὰρ λόγων ὅτι ὑπ’ άνθρωπον δεῖ κρίνεσθαι τὰ πράγματα, ήτοι ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως τούτο λέξει ἣ μετά ἀποδείξεως. οὑτε δὲ μετὰ ἀποδείξεως· δεῖ γὰρ την ἀπόδειξιν αληθή εἶναι καὶ κεκριμένην, διὰ δὲ τούτο καί υπό τινος κεκριμένην. ἐπεὶ οὖν οὐκ ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν ὁμο-λογουμένως ὑφ’ οὖ κριθήναι δυνήσεται αὐτὴ ἡ ἀπὁδειξις (ζητοῦμεν γὰρ τὸ κριτήριου το ὑφ’ οὖ), οὐ δυνησόμεθα τὴν ἀπόδειξιν επικρίνουν, διά δὲ τοῦτο οὐδὲ τὸ κριτήριου περὶ οὖ ὁ λόγος ἀπο-
35	δεικνύναι. εἰ δὲ ἀναποδοίκτως λοχθήσοται ότι υπό του άνθρωπον δεῖ κριθήναι τα πράγματα, άπιστον
α Of. i. 115, 164 if. Note that, in the context, the words w test/’ “judge,” 44 decide,” are various renderings of κρίνω (whence κριτήριον).
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that this dispute is incapable of decision, they will be admitting thereby the non-apprehensibility of the soul, while if they say it is capable of decision, let them tell us by what means they will decide it. For they cannot say “ by sense-perception,” since the soul is said by them to be an object of intelligence ; and if they shall say “ by the intellect,” we will say that inasmuch as the intellect is the least evident part of the soul—as is shown by those who agree about the real existence of the soul, though differing about the intellect,—if they propose to apprehend the soul and 33 to decide the dispute about it by means of the intellect, they will be proposing to decide and establish the less questionable matter by the more questionable, which is absurd. Thus, neither by the intellect will the dispute about the soul be decided; therefore there is no means to decide it. And this being so, it is non-apprehensible ; and, in consequence, Man too will not be apprehended.
But even supposing we grant that Man is appre- 34 hended, it would not, probably, be possible to show that objects ought to be judged by him. For he who asserts that objects ought to be judged by Man will be asserting this either without proof or with proof.a Not with proof; for the proof must be true and tested, and therefore tested by some standard. Since, then, we are unable to make an agreed statement as to the standard by which the proof itself can be tested (for we are still inquiring about the criterion “ By whom ”), we shall be unable to pronounce judgement on the proof, and therefore also to prove the criterion, which is the subject of discussion. And 35 if it shall be asserted without proof that objects ought to be judged by Man, the assertion will be
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ἔπται, ὥστε οὐχ ἕξομεν διαβεβαιοῦσθαι ὅτι τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ κριτήριόν ἐστιν ὁ άνθρωπος, ὑπὸ τινος δὲ καὶ κριθήσεται ότι τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ κριτήριον ὁ άνθρωπος ἐστίν; οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἀκρίτως τοῦτο λέγοντες πιστευ-θήσονται. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ὑπ’ ανθρώπου, τὸ ζητου-
36	μενον συναρπασθήσεται. εἰ δ’ ὑπὸ ἑτέρου ζώου, πῶς ἐκεῖνο πρὸς την κρίσιν του άνθρωπον εἶναι τὸ κριτήριον παραλαμβάνεται; εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἀκρίτως, οὐ πιστενθησεται, εἰ δὲ μετὰ κρἴσεως, πάλιν εκείνο υπό τινος ὀφείλει κριθῆναι. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ὑφ’ εαυτοΰ, μένει ἡ αὐτὴ ἀτοπία (τὸ ζητούμενον γὰρ διὰ τοῦ ζητούμενου κριθήσεται), εἰ δὲ ὑπὸ ανθρώπου, ὁ διάλληλος εἰσάγεται τρόπος’ εἰ δὲ ὑπό τινος παρά ταντα άλλου, πάλιν εκείνου τό κριτήριον ἀπαιτή-σομεν τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ, καὶ μεχρις απείρου. και διὰ τοῦτο ἄρα οὐχ ἕξομεν λέγειν ὡς ὑπὸ ανθρώπου δεῖ κρίνεσθαι τὰ πράγματα.
37	’Έστω δὲ καὶ πεπιστώσθω το 8εΐν υπό του
ανθρώπου κρίνεσθ αι τα πράγματα.	οὐκοῦν ἐπεὶ
πολλή των ανθρώπων εστί διαφορά, πρότερον οι δογματικοί σνμφωνησάτωσαν ὅτι τῷδε τῷ ἀν-θρώπω δει πρόσεχειν, εἷθ’ οὕτω καὶ ἡμᾶς αὐτῷ θεσθαι κελευετωσαν. εἰ δ’
ἔστ’ ἂν ὕδωρ τε νάῃ καὶ δένδρεα μακρά τεθήλῃ,
τούτο δη τό του λόγου, περί αύτοΰ διαφωνησουσιν, πώς ημάς επείγουσι προπετώς τινι συγκατα-
38	τίθεσθαι; ἣν γὰρ καὶ λέγωσιν ότι τῷ σοφῷ πισ-τευτέον, ἐρωτήσομεν αυτούς ποίω σοφώ, πότερον τῷ κατά Ἐπίκουρον ἣ τῷ κατὰ τοὺς Στωικοὺς ἢ
α The fallacy of petitio principii, c/. §§ 57, 60, 67 infra. 174
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disbelieved, so that we shall be unable to affirm positively that the criterion “ By whom ” (or Agent) is Man. Moreover, who is to be the judge that the criterion of the Agent is Man ? For if they assert this without a judgement (or criterion) they will surely not be believed. Yet if they say that a man is to be the 36 judge, that will be assuming the point at issue a ; while if they make another animal the judge, in what way do they come to adopt that animal for the purpose of judging whether Man is the criterion ? If they do so without a judgement, it will not be believed, and if with a judgement, it in turn needs to be judged by something. If, then, it is judged by itself, the same absurdity remains (for the object of inquiry will be judged by the object of inquiry) ; and if by Man, circular reasoning is introduced ; and if by some judge other than these two, we shall once again in his case demand the criterion “ By whom/’ and so on ad infinitum. Consequently we.shall not be in a position to declare that objects ought to be judged by Man.
But let it be granted and established that objects 37 ought to be judged by Man. Then, since there exists great difference amongst men, let the Dogmatists first agree together that this is the particular man to whom we must attend, and then, and only then, let them bid us also to yield him our assent. But if they are going to dispute about this “ long as the waters flow on and the tall trees cease not to burgeon ” (to quote the familiar saying),6 how can they urge us to assent rashly to anyone ? For if they declare that 38 we must believe the Sage, we shall ask them “ What Sage ? ** Is it the Sage of Epicurus or of the Stoics,
b From the inscription on the tomb of Midas quoted in Plato, Phaedr. 264 d ; cf. Tibullus i. 4. 60.
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τῷ <Κυρηναικῷ ἣ τῷ>χ Κυνικῷ· οὐχ ἕξουσι γὰρ συμφώνως εἰπεῖν.
39	Εἰ δὲ ἀξιώσει τις ἡμᾶς τῆς περὶ τοῦ σοφού ζητήσεως ἀποστάντας απλώς τῷ συνετωτέρῳ τῶν ὄντων απάντων πιστεύειν, πρώτον μεν καὶ περὶ τοῦ τίς συνετώτερός ἐστι τῶν άλλων διαφωνήσου-σιν, ειτα κἂν δοθῇ συμφώνως δύνασθαι ληφθῆναι τίς ἐστι τῶν τε ὄντων καὶ τῶν γεγονότων συνε-τώτερος, οὐδ’ όντως ἔπται πἴστεως οὖτος ἄξιος.
40	ἐπεὶ γὰρ πολλή καὶ σχεδόν άπειρος ἐστιν ἐπίτασίς τε καὶ ἄνεσις κατὰ σύνεσιν, φαμὲν ὅτι τούτου του ανθρώπου δν λέγομεν εἶναι τῶν γεγονότων τε καὶ ὄντων συνετώτερον, έτερον συνετώτερον ἐνδέχεται γενέσθαι. ώσπερ οὖν τῷ νῦν εἶναι λεγομένῳ φρο-νιμωτέρῳ τῶν τε ὄντων καὶ τῶν γεγονότων διά την σύνεσιν αὐτοῦ πιστεύειν ἀξιούμεθα, οὕτω καὶ τῷ μετ’ αυτόν εσομενω τούτου συνετωτέρω μάλλον τούτου χρὴ πιστεύειν. καὶ εκείνον γενομενου πάλιν άλλον ελπίζειν χρή συνετώτερον αυτόν γενήσεσθαι, κἀκείνου άλλον, καί μεχρις άπειρου.
41	καὶ άδηλον πότερόν ποτέ συμφωνήσουσιν άλλήλοις οὖτοι ἢ διάφωνα λέξουσιν. διόπερ κἂν τῶν γεγονό-των τε καὶ ὄντων συνετώτερος εἶναι ὁμολογηθῇ τις, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν διαβεβαιωτικώς ότι ούδείς εσται τούτου άγχινούστερος (άδηλον γάρ), ἀεὶ δεήσει την τοῦ μετά ταϋτα εσομενου συνετω -τερου κρίσιν περιμένειν καὶ μηδέποτε συγκατα-τίθεσθαι τῶ κρείττονι.
42	*Ίνα δὲ καὶ κατὰ σνγχώρησιν δώμεν ότι ούδείς του υποτιθέμενου συνετόν συνετώτερος οὔτε ἔστιν 1
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the Cyrenaic Sage or the Cynic ? For they will be unable to return a unanimous answer.
And if anyone shall demand that we should desist 39 from our inquiry about the Sage and simply believe the man who is more sagacious than all others, then, in the first place, they will dispute as to who is more sagacious than the rest, and in the next place, even if it be granted that it can be unanimously agreed who the man is who is more sagacious than those of the present and the past, even so this man will not deserve credence. For inasmuch as sagacity is liable 40 to a great, indeed almost incalculable, advance or decline in intensity, we assert that it is possible for another man to arise who is more sagacious than this man who, we say, is more sagacious than those of the past and present. So, then, just as we are requested to believe the man who is now said to be wiser than those of the present and the past because of his sagacity, so it is still more proper to believe his successor in the future who will be more sagacious than he. And when that successor has arisen, then it is right to expect that yet another will arise more sagacious than he, and so on ad infinitum. Nor is it 41 evident whether all these men will agree with one another or contradict one another. And consequently, even when one of them is acknowledged to be more sagacious than those of the past and present, seeing that we are unable to affirm positively that no man will be more clever than he (this being non-evident), we shall always have to wait for the judgement of the more sagacious man of the future, and never give our assent to this superior person.
And even should we grant, by way of concession, 42 that no one either is, was, or will be more sagacious
VOL. i
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οὔτε ἐγένετο οὔτε ἔσται, οὐδὲ ὠς πιστεύειν αὐτῷ προσήκει. ἐπεὶ γὰρ μάλιστα οι συνετοί φιλοῦσιν ἐν τῇ τῶν πραγμάτων κατασκευή τοῖς σαθροῖς παριστάμενοι πράγμασιν ὑγιῆ καὶ αληθή ταϋτα δοκεῖν εἶναι ποιεῖν, ὅταν τι λέγῃ οὖτος ὁ ἀγχίνους, οὐκ εΐσόμεθα πότερόν ποτέ, ὡς έχει τὸ πράγμα φύσεως, οὕτω λέγει, ἣ ψευδός αὐτὸ ύπάρχον ὡς αληθές παρἴστησι καὶ ἡμᾶς πείθει φρονεΐν ὡς περί ἀληθοῦς, ἅτε δὴ συνετώτερος των ανθρώπων απάντων υπάρχων και διὰ τούτο ὑφ’ ημών ελέγχεσθαι μη δυνάμενος. οὐδὲ τούτῳ τοίνυν συγκαταθησό-μεθα ὡς αληθώς τά πράγματα κρίνοντι, διά το οϊεσθαι μεν αυτόν αληθή <ενεΐναι>χ λέγειν, οΐεσθαι δ’ ὅτι δι’ υπερβολήν αγχίνοιας τά φευδή τῶν πραγμάτων ὡς αληθή βουλόμένος παριστάν α φησι λέγει. διά ταϋτα μεν οὖν οὐδὲ τῷ τῶν απάντων άγχινουστάτω δοκοϋντι ύπάρχειν εν τῇ κρίσει τῶν πραγμάτων χρὴ πιστεύειν.
43	Εἰ δὲ φήσει τις ὅτι τῇ τῶν πολλῶν συμφωνία δει πρόσεχειν, λέξομεν ὅτι τοῦτ’ ἔστι μάταιον. πρώτον μεν γάρ σπάνιον ϊσως ἐστὶ τὸ αληθές, καὶ διὰ τούτο ενδέχεται ένα τῶν πολλών φρονιμώτερον εἶναι. εἶτα καὶ παντὶ κριτηρίω πλείους ἀντιδοξοῦσι τῶν κατ’ αὐτὸ συμφωνούντων οι γάρ όποιονοϋν άπο-λιπόντες κριτήριου έτερον του συμφωνεΐσθαι δο-κοῦντος παρά τισιν άντιδοζοϋσί τε αύτώ καί κατά πολύ πλείους είσί τῶν περὶ αὐτοῦ συμφωνούντων.
44	χωρὶς δὲ τούτων, οἱ συμφωνοϋντες ήτοι εν δια-φόροις είσί διαθέσεσιν ή εν μια. εν διαφόροις μέν οὖν οὐδαμῶς ὅσον ἐπὶ τῷ λεγομένῳ· πῶς γὰρ ἂν 1
1 <ἐνεῖναι> addidi: <εῖναι> add. ΕΒΑ.
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than our hypothetical Sage, not even so is it proper to believe him. For since it is the sagacious above all who, in the construction of their doctrines, love to champion unsound doctrines and to make them appear sound and true, whenever this sharp-witted person makes a statement we shall not know whether he is stating the matter as it really is, or whether he is defending as true what is really false and persuading us to think of it as something true, on the ground that he is more sagacious than all other inen and therefore incapable of being refuted by us. So not even to this man will we assent, as one who judges matters truly, since, though we suppose it possible that he speaks the truth, we also suppose that owing to his excessive cleverness he makes his statements with the object of defending false propositions as true. Consequently, in the judgement of propositions we ought not to believe even the man who is thought to be the most clever of all.
And if anyone shall say that we ought to attend to 43 the consensus of the majority, we shall reply that this is idle.a For, in the first place, truth is a rare thing, and on this account it is possible for one man to be wiser than the majority. And, next, the opponents of any criterion are more numerous than those who agree about it; for those who admit any kind of criterion different from that which seems to some to be generally agreed upon oppose this latter, and they are much more numerous than those who agree about it. And besides all this, those who agree are either 44 in diverse dispositions b or in one and the same. Now they certainly are not in diverse dispositions so far as regards the matter under discussion ; else how could
a Of\ Adv. Log. i. 327 if. 6 Of. i. 100 ; Adv. Log. i. 3S3.
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τὰ αὐτὰ ἔλεγον περὶ αὐτοῦ; εἰ δὲ ἐν μι<χ, ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ εἷς ὁ λἐγων ἕτερόν τι μίαν έχει διάθεσιν καὶ οὖτοι πάντες οἱ συμφωνοῦντες μίαν, ὅσον ἐπὶ ταῖς δια θέσεσιν αἷς προσἐχομεν οὐδὲ κατά πλήθος
45	εὑρἴσκεται διαφορά τις. διόπερ οὐ χρὴ τοῖς πολ-λοῖς προσέχειν μάλλον ή τῷ ἑνί, πρὸς τῷ καὶ ἀκατάληπτον εἶναι, καθάπερ ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ τρόπῳ τῆς σκέφεως ὑπεμνήσαμεν, τὴν κατὰ πλήθος διαφοράν τῶν κρἴσεων, ἀπείρων τῶν κατὰ μέρος ανθρώπων υπαρχόντων καὶ ημών μή δυναμένων απάντων αυτών τάς κρίσεις ἐπελθεῖν καὶ ἀποφή-νασθαι τί μεν οι πλείους τών ανθρώπων απάντων άποφαίνονται τί δὲ οἱ ἐλάττους. καὶ κατὰ τούτο οὖν άτοπος ἡ κατὰ τὸ πλήθος πρόκρισις τῶν κρινόντων.
46	Εἰ δ’ οὐδὲ τῷ πλήθει προσέξομεν, οὐχ εὑρήσομεν οὐδένα ὑφ’ οὖ κριθήσεται τά πράγματα, καίτοι τοσαϋτα κατά συγχώρησιν διδόντες. διόπερ ἐξ απάντων τούτων άκατάληπτον εύρίσκεται το κρι-τήριον ὑφ’ οὖ κριθήσεται τά πράγματα.
47	Έυμπεριγραφομένων δὲ τουτω και τών άλλων κριτηρίων, ἐπεὶ έκαστον αυτών ήτοι μέρος ή πάθος ή ενέργημά ἐστι τοῦ ανθρώπου, ακόλουθον μέν ήν Ισως επί τι τών ἑξῆς Ιέναι τῷ λόγῳ ὠς καὶ περὶ εκείνων ίκανώς είρημένον εν τουτοις* ΐνα δὲ μηδὲ την ειδικήν ὡς πρὸς έκαστον άντίρρησιν φεύγειν δοκώμεν, ὀλίγα καὶ περὶ αυτών ἐξ επιμέτρου λέξο-
α Ο/’, i. 100 ff. for the fourth trope; but the reference ought rather to be to the second, in i. 89.
b £ξ ἐπιμἐτρου, lit. “as extra-measure” or “overplus”; “ into the bargain.’*
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they have made identical statements about it ? And if they are in one disposition, inasmuch as both the one man who inakes a different statement is in one disposition and all these who agree together are also in one, so far as regards the dispositions in which we find ourselves, no difference is found even on the ground of numbers. Consequently we ought not to pay heed to the many more than to the one ; besides the 45 further fact that—as we pointed out in “ The Fourth Mode of Scepticism”0—the difference in judgements that is based on numbers is non-apprehensible, since individual men are innumerable and we are incapable of investigating and expounding the judgements of all of them—what it is the majority of all mankind affirm and what the minority. Thus, on this showing also, the preference given to men’s judgements on the ground of their numbers is absurd.
But if we are not even to give heed to numbers, 45 we shall not find anyone by whom objects are to be judged, in spite of our having granted so much by way of concession. Therefore, on all these grounds, the criterion “ By whom ” objects are to be judged is found to be non-apprehensible.
And seeing that the other criteria are included in 47 this one, since each of them is either a part or an affection or an activity of Man, our next task might perhaps have been to proceed in our discussion to one of the subjects which follows next in order, supposing that those criteria also have been sufficiently dealt with in what we have now said ; yet in order that we may not seem to be shirking the specific counterstatement proper to each case, we will exceed our briefb and deal with them also shortly. And we shall
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μεν. πρότερον δὲ περὶ του κριτηρίου του δι’ οὖ καλουμένου διαλεξόμεθα.
Γ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ ΔΙ’ ΟΤ
48	Πολλὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ άπειρος σχεδὸν ἡ περὶ αὐτὸ γέγονε διαφωνία παρὰ τοῖς δογματικοῖς* ἡμεῖς δὲ πάλιν τοῦ ἐμμεθόδου προνοούμενοι φαμὲν ὅτι, ἐπεὶ κατ’ αὐτοὺς άνθρωπός ἐστι τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ κρίνεται τὰ πράγματα, οὐδὲν δὲ οὖτος έχοι ἂν δι* οὖ κρίνειν δυνήσεται, καθάπερ καὶ αυτοί συνομολογοῦσιν, ἣ αισυησιν και οιανοιαν, εαν οείδωμεν οτι ούτε οι αἰσθήσεως μόνης δύναται κρίνειν οὑτε διὰ μόνης τής διάνοιας οὔτε δι’ ἀμφοτέρων αὐτῶν, συντόμως προς άπάσας τάς κατά μέρος δόξας εἰρήκαμεν πᾶσαι γαρ δοκοῦσιν εἰς τὰς τρεῖς ταυτας ἀναφέρεσθαι
49 στάσεις.	ἀρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν αισθήσεων.
0νκοϋν ἐπεὶ τινὲς μὲν κενοπαθεῖν τὰς αισθήσεις φασίν (οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑποκεῖσθαι ὧν ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι δοκοῦσιν), οἱ δὲ πάντα ὑποκεῖσθαι ὑφ’ ὧν οἴονται κινεῖσθαι λέγουσιν, οἱ δὲ τὰ μὲν ὑποκεῖσθαι τὰ δὲ μὴ ὑποκεῖσθαι, τινι συγκαταθησόμεθα οὐχ ἕξομεν οὔτε γὰρ τῇ αἰσθήσει την διαφωνίαν ἐπικρινοῦμεν, ἐπεὶ περὶ αυτής ζητοῦμεν πότερον κενοπαθεῖ ἣ αληθώς καταλαμβάνει, ούτε ετέρω τινι, ἐπεὶ μηδὲ ἔστιν ἄλλο τι κριτήριον δι οὖ χρὴ κρίνειν κατά
50	τὴν προκειμένην ύπόθεσιν. άνεπίκριτον άρα καὶ
° Ο/. Λάι. Τὼς. i. 343.
b Heracleitus,Parmenides,Democritus; cf.Adv.Log,i, m if.
c Epicurus and Protagoras; c/. Ιὼς. i. 204, 369.
4 Peripatetics, Stoics, and Academics; ι/. Λιάι. i. 369, 388.
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discuss first the criterion “ By means of which ” (or Instrument) as it is called.
Chapter VI.—Of the Criterion “ By means of which ” (or Instrument)
Concerning this criterion α the controversy which 48 exists amongst the Dogmatists is fierce and, one may say, unending. We, however,—with a view here also to a systematic treatment,—maintain that inasmuch as Man is, according to them, the criterion “ By whom ” matters are judged, and Man (as they also themselves agree) can have no other instrument by means of which he will be able to judge except sense and intellect, then if we shall show that he is unable to judge by means of either sense alone or intellect alone or both conjoined, we shall have given a concise answer to all the individual opinions ; for they can all, as it seems, be referred to these three rival theories. Let us begin with the senses.	49
Since, then, some b assert that the senses have “ empty ” impressions (none of the objects they seem to apprehend having any real existence), and others c say that all the objects by which they suppose them to be moved are really existent, and others again d say that some of the objects are real, some unreal, we shall not know whom we should assent to. For we shall not decide the controversy by sense-perception, since it is regarding this that we are making our inquiry whether it is illusory or apprehends truly, nor yet by anything else, seeing that there does not even exist any other criterion “ by means of which ” one ought to judge, according to the present hypothesis. So then the question whether the senses have 50
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ἀκατάληπτον ἔπται πότερον κενοπαθεῖ ἡ αἴσθησις ἣ καταλαμβάνει τι* ῴ συνεισέρχεται τὸ μὴ δεῖν ἡμᾶς τῇ αἰσθήσει μόνῃ προσἐχειν ἐν τῇ κρἴσει τῶν πραγμάτων, περὶ ἦς οὐκ έχομεν εἰπεῖν εἰ καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν καταλαμβάνει τι.
51	Ἀλλ’ ἔστω κατά συγχώρησιν τὰς αἰσθήσεις ἀντιληπτικὰς εἶναι* οὐδὲν γαρ ήττον καὶ όντως άπιστοι εὑρεθήσονται πρὸς την κρίσιν των έκτος υποκειμένων πραγμάτων. αἱ γοῦν αἰσθήσεις ὑπ-εναντίως κινούνται ὑπὸ τῶν εκτός, οΐον ή γενσις υπό του αύτοϋ μέλιτος ὁτὲ μὲν πικράζεται ὁτὲ δὲ γλυκάζεται, και ή δρασις τό αυτό χρώμα ὁτὲ μὲν
52	αΙμωπόν ὁτὲ δὲ λευκόν εἶναι <δοκεῖ>.1 ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἡ ὄσφρησις ἑαυτῇ συμφωνεί* τὸ γοῦν μύρον ό μεν κεφαλαλγικός αηδές εἶναί φησιν, ὁ δὲ μη ούτως έχων ἡδύ. καὶ οἱ θεόληπτοι δὲ καὶ οἱ φρενιτί-ζοντες ἀκούειν δοκοῦσί τινων διαλεγομένων αὐτοῖς, ὦν ημείς οὐκ ἐπακούομεν. καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ὕδωρ τοῖς μὲν φλεγμαίνουσιν αηδές είναι δοκεΐ δι’ υπερβολήν
53	θερμότητος, τοῖς δ’ ἄλλοις χλιαρόν. πότερον οὖν πάσας τάς φαντασίας αληθείς είναι φησει τις, ἢ τάσδε μὲν αληθείς τάσδε δὲ ψευδείς, η καὶ ψευδείς άπάσας, εἰπεῖν ἀμήχανον, μηδέν ημών εχόντων κριτῆριον ώ μολογη μένον δι ου κρίνον μεν ο προ-κρίνειν μέλλομεν, άλλα μηδέ ἀποδείξεως εὐπο-ρούντων άληθοΰς τε και κεκριμένης, διά τό μέχρι νυν ζητεΐσθαι τό της αλήθειας κριτηριον, δι’ οὖ καὶ την αληθή άπόδειξιν επικρίνεσθαι προσήκει.
54	διὰ ταῦτα καὶ ὁ ἀξιῶν τοῖς μὲν κατά φύσιν ἔχουσιν [ἐν τούτοις]2 πίστευειν, τοΐς δὲ παρά φύσιν δια-κειμένοις μηδαμώς, άτοπος ἔσται· οὕτε γὰρ
1 <ὅοκεῖ> add. Τ.	2 ἐ^ τοότοις oin. Stephanus.
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illusory affections or apprehend some real object will be incapable of either decision or apprehension ; and there follows the corollary, that we must not attend to sensation alone in our judgement of matters, since regarding it we cannot so much as affirm that it apprehends anything at all.
But let it be granted, by way of concession, that 51 the senses are apprehensive; yet, even so they will not be found any the less unreliable for judging the external real objects. For certainly the senses are affected in diverse ways by external objects—taste, for instance, perceives the same honey now as bitter and now as sweet; and vision pronounces the same colour now blood-red and now white.® Nay, even 5% smell is not consistent with itself; for certainly the sufferer from headache declares myrrh to be unpleasant, while one who does not so suffer calls it pleasant. And those who are possessed or in a frenzy-fancy they hear persons conversing with them whom we do not hear. And the same water seems to those in a fever to be unpleasant because of its excessive heat, but to all others tepid. Whether, then, one is to call 53 all the appearances true, or some true and some false, or all false, it is impossible to say since we possess no agreed criterion whereby we shall judge the question we are proposing to decide, nor are we even provided with a proof that is true and approved, because we are still in search of the criterion of truth “ By means of which ” the true proof itself ought to be tested. For these reasons he also who asks us to 54 believe those who are in a natural state, but not those whose disposition is non-natural, will be acting absurdly ; for he will not gain credence if he says a Of. i. 100 if.
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ἀναποδείκτως τοῦτο λέγων πιστευθήσεται, οὔτε ἀπόδειξιν ἀληθῆ καὶ κεκριμένην ἕξει δια τα προειρημέν α.
55	Εἰ μέντοι καὶ συγχωρήσειέ τις τὰς μὲν τῶν κατα φύσιν ἐχόντων φαντασίας εἶναι πίστας τὰς δὲ τῶν παρά φύσιν διακειμένων απίστους, και ούτως αδύνατος εὑρεθήσεται ἡ διὰ τῶν αἰσθήσεων μονών κρίσις των ἐκτὸς ὑποκειμένων. ἡ δρασις γοϋν καί ή κατά φύσιν ἔχουσα τὸν <αὐτὸν>1 πύργον ὁτὲ μὲν στρογγυλόν ὁτὲ δὲ τετράγωνον εἶναι λέγει, καὶ ἡ γεῦσις τὰ αὐτὰ σιτία ἐπὶ μεν των κεκορεσμένων αηδή επί δε των πεινώντων ἡδέα φησὶν εἶναι, καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ παραπλησίως τῆς αυτής φωνής νυκτδς μεν ώς εύμεγέθους ἀντιλαμβάνεται ημέρας
56	δὲ <ὡς>2 ἀμαυρᾶς, καὶ ἡ δσφρησις επί μεν των πολλών δυσώδη επί δὲ τῶν βυρσοδεψών ούδαμώς τά αυτά εἶναι δοκεΐ, καί ή αυτή αφή είσιόντων μεν ημών είς τδ βαλανεΐον θερμαίνεται ύπδ τής παραστάδος, εξ ιόντων δε ψύχεται. διόπερ επεί καί κατά φύσιν εχουσαι αί αισθήσεις έαυταΐς μάχονται, καί ή διαφωνία έστίν άνεπίκριτος, επεί μη εχομεν ώμολογη μένον <κριτήριον>3 δι* οὖ κρίνεσθαι δύναται, τάς αύτάς απορίας άκολουθεΐν ανάγκη. καὶ ἄλλα δὲ πλείω μεταφέρειν προς την τούτου κατασκευήν ενδέχεται εκ τῶν προειρημένων ή μιν περί τῶν τῆς εποχής τρόπων. διόπερ ούκ ἂν εἴη αληθές ίσως το τήν αισθησιν μόνην δύνασθαι κρίνειν τά εκτός υποκείμενα.
57	Οὐκοῦν επί τήν διάνοιαν μετέλθωμεν τώ λόγω. οἱ τοίνυν ἀξιοῦντες τῇ διανοία μόνη προσἐχειν εν
1 <αότόν> add. Mutsch.
2 <ώς> add. cj. Bekk.	s <κριτἡριον> add. T.
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this without proof, and, for the reasons given above, he will not possess a true and approved proof.
And even were one to concede that the sense- 55 impressions of those in a natural state are reliable, and those of men in a non-natural condition unreliable, even so the judgement of external real objects by means of the senses alone will be found to be impossible. For certainly the sense of sight, even when it is in a natural state, pronounces the same tower a to be at one time round, at another square; and the sense of taste declares the same food to be unpleasant in the case of those full-fed, but pleasant in the case of those who are hungry ; and the sense of hearing likewise perceives the same sound as loud by night but as faint by day ; and the sense of smell 56 regards the same objects as malodorous in the case of most people, but not so in the case of tanners ; and the same sense of touch feels warmth in the outer hall,b when we enter the bath-rooms, but cold when we leave them. Therefore, since even when in a natural state the senses contradict themselves, and their dispute is incapable of decision, seeing that we possess no accepted criterion by means of which it can be judged, the same perplexities must necessarily follow. Moreover, for the establishment of this conclusion we may derive still further arguments from our previous discussion of the Modes of Suspension.0 Hence it would probably be untrue to say that sense-perception alone is able to judge real external objects.
Let us, then, proceed in our exposition to the in- 57 tellect. Now those who claim d that we should attend
a Cf. i. 118.
b Cf. i. 110.	c See i. 36 ff.
d Cf. Adv. Log. i. 89 if.
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τῇ κρἴσει τῶν πραγμάτων πρώτον μεν ἐκεῖνο οὐχ ἕξουσιν δεικνύναι ὅτι καταληπτόν ἐστι τὸ εἶναι διάνοιαν, ἐπεὶ γὰρ ὁ μεν Τοργίας οὐδὲν εἶναι φάσκων οὐδὲ διάνοιαν είναι φησι, τινὲς δὲ ταύτην ἀποφαίνονται ὑπάρχειν, πῶς οὖν επικρινοϋσι την διαφωνίαν; ούτε γαρ διάνο ία, ἐπεὶ τὸ ζητούμενου συναρπάσουσιν, ούτε άλλω τινι· οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο εἶναί φασι κατά την ύπόθεσιν την νϋν ύποκειμένην, δι’ οὖ κρίνεται τὰ πράγματα, άνεπίκριτον άρα καί άκατάληπτον εσται πότερον εστι διάνοια η ουκ εστιν* φ συνεισερχεται το μη δειν μόνη τη διανοία πρόσεχε ιν εν τη των πραγμάτων κρίσει, τῇ μηδέπω κατειλημμένη.
58	Ἀλλὰ κατειληφθω η διάνοια, και ώμολογησθω τό εΐναι ταύτην καθ’ ύπόθεσιν· λέγω ὅτι οὐ δύναται κρίνειν τα πράγματα, εί γαρ μηδ’ ἑαυ~ την ακριβώς όρα, άλλα διαφωνεί περί τε της ουσίας αυτής και τού τρόπου της γενεσεως και τοϋ τόπου εν ω εστιν, πώς ἂν δυνηθείη τῶν άλλων
59	τι ακριβώς καταλαμβάνειν; διδόμενου δε και τοϋ την διάνοιαν κριτικήν εἶναι τῶν πραγμάτων, ονχ εύρησομεν πώς κατ’ αυτήν κρίνου μεν. πολλής γαρ οϋσης της κατά διάνοιαν διαφοράς, επειδή ἑτέρα μεν εστιν η Τοργίον διάνοια, καθ’ ην φησι μηδέν εΐναι, έτέρα δὲ ἡ Ἠρακλείτου, καθ’ ἣν λέγει πάντα είναι, ετερα δὲ ἡ τῶν λεγόντων τάδε μεν εΐναι τάδε δε μη εΐναι, πώς επικρίνωμεν την τών διανοιών διαφοράν οὐχ ἕξομεν, ουδέ δυνησόμεθα είπεΐν ότι
° See Introd. ρ. xv; cf. Adv. Log. i. 65. b i.e. whether in the head or breast or elsewhere; cf. Adv. Log. i. 313, 348.
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to the intellect only in our judgement of things will, in the first place, be unable to show that the existence of intellect is apprehensible. For when Gorgias,® in denying that anything exists, denies also the existence of intellect, while some declare that it has real existence, how will they decide this contradiction ? Not by the intellect, for so they will be assuming the matter in question ; nor yet by anything else, since, as they assert, according to our present assumption there exists nothing else by means of which objects are judged. So then the problem as to whether intellect does or does not exist will not admit of decision or apprehension; and from this it follows, as a corollary, that in the judgement of objects we ought not to attend to the intellect alone, which has not. as yet been apprehended.
But let it be granted that the intellect has been 58 apprehended, and let us agree, by way of assumption, that it really exists ; I still affirm that it cannot judge objects. For if it does not even discern itself accurately but contradicts itself about its own existence and the mode of its origin and the position in which it is placed,b how can it be able to apprehend anything else accurately ? And even if it be granted 59 that the intellect is capable of judging objects, we shall not discover how to judge according to it. For since there exists great divergence in respect of the intellect—for the intellect of Gorgias, according to which he states that nothing exists, is one kind, and another kind is that of Heracleitus, according to which he declares that all things exist, and another that of those who say that some things do and others do not exist—we shall have no means of deciding between these divergent intellects, nor shall we be able to
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τῇ μὲν τοῦδε διανοίᾳ κατακολουθεῖν προσήκει τῇ
60	τοῦδε δὲ οὐδαμῶς. ἥν τε γὰρ διανοίᾳ τινὶ κρίνειν τολμῶμεν, τῆς διαφωνίας μέρει συγκατατιθέμενοι το ζητούμενον συναρπάσομεν ἤν τε ετέρω τινι', ψευσόμεθα ὅτι μόνῃ τῇ διανοίᾳ δεῖ κρίνειν τὰ πράγματα.
61	Λοιπόν εκ των περί κριτηρίου τοϋ ὑφ’ οὖ λεγομένου ρηθέντων δεικνύναι δυνησόμεθα ὅτι μήτε την άγχινουστέραν των άλλων διάνοιαν ενρεΐν δννάμεθα, ὅτι τε ἂν εϋρωμεν των τε γεγενημένων καί ούσών διανοιών άγχινουστέραν διάνοιαν, ἐπεὶ άδηλόν έστιν εί πάλιν ταυτης ετέρα εσται ἀγχι-
62	νουστερα, ον δει πρόσεχειν αυτή, ὅτι τε κἂν ὑπο-θώμεθα διάνοιαν ἦς εντρεχεστέρα ουκ αν γένοιτο, ου συγκαταθησόμεθα τώ δι αυτής κρίνοντι, ευλαβούμενοι μή φευδή τινα λόγον προφερόμενος διά το όξυτάτης διάνοιας μετεσχηκέναι δυναται ημάς πείθειν ὅτι αληθής έστιν. ούκοϋν ουδέ τῇ διανοίᾳ μόνη δει κρίνειν τα πράγματα.
63	Αειπεται λέγειν ότι δι’ άμφοτέρων. δ πάλιν έστιν αδύνατον* οὐ μόνον γαρ ούχ όδηγοΰσιν αί αισθήσεις την διάνοιαν προς κατάληψιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐναντιοῦνται αὐτῇ. άμέλει γονν εκ τοϋ τό μέλι τοΐσδε μὲν πικρόν τοΐσδε δε γλυκύ φαίνεσθαι 6 μεν Δημόκριτος ἔφη μήτε γλυκύ αυτό είναι μήτε πικρόν, ὁ δὲ Ἠράκλειτος ἀμφότερα. καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων αισθήσεων τε και αισθητών 6 αὐτὸς λὁγος. ούτως απο τών αισθήσεων ορμωμένη ή διάνοια διάφορά τε καὶ μαχόμενα αποφαίνεσθαι ἀναγκά-190
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assert that it is right to take this man’s intellect as our guide but not that man’s. For if we venture 60 to judge by any one intellect, by thus agreeing to assent to one side in the dispute we shall be assuming the matter in question ; while if we judge by anything else, we shall be falsifying the assertion that one ought to judge objects by the intellect alone.
Further, we shall be able to show, from the state- 61 merits made concerning the criterion “ By whom ”
(as it is called), that we are unable to discover the intellect that is cleverer than all others ; and also that if we should discover the intellect that is cleverer than past and present intellects we ought not to 62 attend to it, since it is not evident whether yet another intellect may not arise which is cleverer than it; and further, that even if we assume an intellect which none could possibly surpass, we shall not assent to the man who judges by means of it, dreading lest he may put forward some false statement and succeed in persuading us of its truth because he possesses the keenest intellect. Neither, then, by the intellect alone ought we to judge objects.
The only remaining alternative is judgement by 63 means of both senses and intellect.® But this again is impossible ; for not only do the senses not guide the intellect to apprehension, but they even oppose it. For it is certain, at any rate, that from the fact that honey appears bitter to some and sweet to others, Democritus declared that it is neither sweet nor bitter, while Heracleitus said that it is both. And the same account may be given of all the other senses and sensibles. Thus, when it starts out from the senses, the intellect is compelled to make diverse and con-
a Cf. Adv. Log. i. 354 if.
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ζεται. τούτο δὲ ἀλλότριόν ἐστι κριτηρίου καταληπτικού.
64 Εἶτα κἀκεῖνο λεκτέον* ἤτοι πάσαις ταῖς αἰσθή-σεσι καὶ ταῖς πάντων διανοίαις κρινοῦσι τὰ πράγματα ἣ τισίν. άλλ’ εἰ μὲν πάσαις λέξει τις, ἀ-δύνατα ἀξιώσει τοσαύτης μάχης ἐν ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι καὶ ἐν ταῖς διανοίαις ἐμφαινομένης, ἅλλως τε καὶ ἐπεὶ τῆς Γοργίου διανοίας ἀπόφασις εστι το μη δεῖν μήτε αἰσθήσει μήτε διανοίᾳ προσἐχειν, περι-τραπήσεται ὁ λόγος. εἰ δὲ τισίν, πῶς κρινοῦσιν ὅτι ταῖσδε μὲν ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι καὶ <τηδε>χ τῇ διανοίᾳ προσἐχειν δεῖ ταῖσδε δὲ οὺ, μὴ έχοντες κριτήριον ὡμολογημένον δι’ οὖ τὰς διαφόρους
05 αἰσθήσεις τε καὶ διανοίας ἐπικρινοῦσιν; ἣν δε λέγωσιν ὅτι τὰς αἰσθήσεις καὶ τὰς διάνοιας τη διανοίᾳ καὶ ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι κρινοῦμεν, τὸ ζητον-μενον συναρπάζουσιν* περὶ γὰρ τοῦ εἰ δύναται τις διὰ τούτων κρίνειν ζητοῦμεν.
66	Εἶτα κἀκεῖνο ρητεον ὅτι ἤτοι ταῖς αισθησεσι τας τε αισθήσεις και τας διάνοιας κρίνει τις,2 ἡ ταῖς διανοίαις τάς τε αισθήσεις και τας διάνοιας, η ταῖς τε αισθησεσι τας αισθήσεις και ταῖς διάνοιαις τὰς διανοίας, ἣ ταῖς μὲν αἰσθήσεσι τὰς διάνοιας τη δε διανοίᾳ τὰς αἰσθήσεις. ει μεν οὐν ταις αίσθησεσιν η τη διανοίᾳ ἀμφότερα κρίνειν ἐθελη-σουσιν, ονκετι δι αΙσθησεως και διάνοιας κρινουσιν άλλα δι ενός τούτων, ὅπερ ἂν ἕλωνται* καὶ παρα-κολονθησονσιν αντοΐς α ἱ έμπροσθεν εἰρημέναι
67	απορίαι. εἰ δὲ ταῖς αισθησεσι τὰς αἰσθήσεις καὶ
1	<τῆόε> add. cj. Bekk.
2	κρίνει τις ego: κρίνεται L: κρίνετε ΜΕΑΒ, Bekk.: κρινουσιν Τ, Mutsch.
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flicting statements ; and this is alien to a criterion of apprehension.
Then there is this also to be said : they will judge 64 objects either by all the senses and by all men’s intellects or by some. But if a man shall say ‘* by all,’’ he will be claiming what is impossible in view of the immense discrepancy which obviously exists amongst the senses and the intellects ; and moreover, by reason of the assertion of Gorgias’s intellect that “ we must not give heed either to sense or to intellect,” the man’s statement will be demolished. And if they shall say “ by some,” how will they decide that we ought to give heed to these senses and this intellect and not to those, seeing that they possess no accepted criterion by which to judge the differing senses and intellects ? And if they shall say that we will judge 65 the senses and the intellects by the intellect and the senses, they are assuming the matter in question; for what we are questioning is the possibility of judging by means of these.
Another point we must make is this : either one 66 will judge both the senses and the intellects by the senses, or both the senses and the intellects by the intellects, or the senses by the senses and the intellect by the intellects, or the intellects by the senses and the senses by the intellect. If then they shall propose to judge both objects by the senses or by the intellect, they will no longer be judging by sense and intellect but by one of these two, whichever one they may choose, and thus they will be entangled in the perplexities previously mentioned. And if they shall 67 judge the senses by the senses and the intellects by
VOL. I
O
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τῇ δι ανοίᾳ τὰς διανοίας επικρινοΰσιν, ἐπειδὴ μάχονται και αἰσθήσεις αἰσθήσεσι καὶ διάνοιαι διανοίαις, ἡντινα ἂν λάβωσιν ἀπὸ τῶν μαχομένων αἰσθήσεων πρὸς την κρίσιν των άλλων αἰσθήσεων, τὸ ζητούμενον συναρπάσουσιν μέρος γαρ τής διαφωνίας ώς πιστόν ἥδη λήψονται πρὸς την των
68	επ’ ἴσης αὐτῷ ζητουμένων ἐπίκρισιν. ὁ δὲ αντος και ἐπὶ τῶν διανοιών λόγος. εἰ δὲ ταῖς μεν αἰσθήσεσι τὰς διανοίας ἐπικρινοῦσι τῇ διανοία δὲ τὰς αισθήσεις, ὁ διάλληλος εύρίσκεται τρόπος, καθ’ ὃν ἵνα μὲν αἱ αισθήσεις επικριθώσι δει προ-κεκρίσθαι τὰς διάνοιας, ἵνα δὲ αἱ διάνοιαι δόκιμα-
69	σθώσι, χρή προδιακρίνεσθαι τάς αισθήσεις. ἐπεὶ οὖν μήτε ὑπὸ τῶν ομογενών τα ομογενή κριτήρια δύναται έπικρίνεσθαι μήτε υπό ενός γένους ἀμφό-τερα τὰ γένη μήτε υπό τών ετερογενών εναλλάξ, ου δυνησόμεθα προκρίνειν διάνοιαν διανοίας ἣ αϊσθησιν αίσθήσεως. διά δε τούτο ουδέ εξομεν διά τίνος κρίνου μεν εἰ γὰρ μήτε πάσαις ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι καὶ ταῖς διανοίαις κρίνειν δυνησόμεθα, μήτε είσόμεθα ποίαις μὲν δεῖ κρίνειν ποίαις δὲ μή, οὐχ έξομεν δι’ οὖ κρίνουμεν τά πράγματα.
'Ώστε και διά ταΰτα ανύπαρκτον αν εΐη το κριτήριον το δι* ου.
7/.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ ΚΑΘ’ 0
70	’Ίδωμεν οὖν ἑξἧς περὶ τοῦ κριτηρίου καθ' ο κρίνεσθαι λέγουσι τά πράγματα, πρώτον τοίνυν εκείνο εστιν είπεΐν περί αύτοΰ οτι άνεπινοητός
α i.e. the Stoics, c/. § 16; Adv. Log. i. 35, 370. For the Stoic doctrine of “presentation” and the “Criterion” see Introd. p. xxv.
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the intellect, then, since both senses conflict with senses and intellects with intellects, whichever of the conflicting senses they shall adopt for judging the rest of the senses, they will be assuming the matter in question ; for they will be adopting one section of the series in dispute, as being already reliable, to decide about the others which, equally with it, are in question. And the same argument applies to the 68 intellects. And if they shall judge the intellects by the senses, and the senses by the intellect, this involves circular reasoning inasmuch as it is required that the intellects should be judged first in order that the senses may be judged, and the senses be first scrutinized in order that the intellects may be tested. Since, therefore, criteria of the one species cannot be 69 judged by those of a like species, nor those of both the species by those of one species, nor conversely by those of an unlike species, we shall not be able to prefer intellect to intellect or sense to sense. And because of this we shall have nothing by which to judge ; for if we shall be unable to judge by all the senses and intellects, and shall not know either by which of them we ought and by which we ought not to judge, then we shall possess no means by which to judge objects.
Consequently, for these reasons also the criterion “ By means of which ” will have no real existence.
Chapter VII.—Of the Criterion “ According to which ”
Let ns consider next the Criterion “ According to 70 which,” as they a say, objects are judged. In the first place, then, we may say this of it, that “ presentation *’
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ἐστιν ἡ φαντασία. λέγουσι γαρ φαντασίαν εἶναι τύπωσιν ἐν ἡγεμονικῷ. ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ το ηγεμονικόν πνεῦμά ἐστιν ἣ λεπτομερέστερόν τι πνεύματος, ὡς φασίν, οὐ δυνήσεταί τις τύπωσιν ἐπινοεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ οὔτε κατ’ εἰσοχὴν καὶ εξοχήν, ὡς ἐπὶ τῶν σφραγίδων όρώμεν, ούτε κατά την τερατολογουμένην ετεροιωτικήν ον γαρ αν μνήμην τοσοντων ἀναδέξαιτο θεωρημάτων δσα συνίστησι τέχνην, εν ταῖς ἐπιγινομέναις έτεροιώσεσι των
71	προϋπο κειμένων άπαλειφομένων. εἰ μέντοι καὶ έπινοηθήναι δύναιτο ἡ φαντασία, ακατάληπτος εσται· ἐπεὶ γὰρ πάθος έστϊν ηγεμονικού, το δὲ ηγεμονικόν ον καταλαμβάνεται, ὡς ἐδείξαμεν, οὐδὲ τὸ πάθος αύτοϋ καταληφόμεθα.
72	Εἶτα εἰ καὶ δοίημεν ὅτι καταλαμβάνεται ή φαντασία, ού δύναται κρίνεσθαι [καὶ] κατ’ αυτήν τα πράγματα· οὐ γὰρ δι* ἑαυτῆς επιβάλλει τοΐς εκτός και φαντασιοΰται ἡ διάνοια, ὡς φασίν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τῶν αισθήσεων, αι δε αισθήσεις τα μεν εκτός υποκείμενα ον καταλαμβάνουσιν, μόνα δέ, εἰ ἄρα, τὰ εαυτών πάθη. καὶ ἡ φαντασία οὖν τον πάθους τής αίσθήσεως εσται, οπερ διαφέρει τον εκτός υποκείμενου* οὐ γὰρ τὸ αὐτό ἐστι τὸ μέλι τῷ γλυκάζεσθαί με και το άφίνθιον τῷ πικράζεσθαι,
73	ἀλλὰ διαφέρει. εἰ δὲ διαφέρει τούτο τό πάθος τοΰ
ἐκτὸς υποκειμένου, ή φαντασία εσται ονχι τον έκτος υποκειμένου ἀλλ’ ετέρου τινός διαφέροντος αὐτοῦ.	εἰ οὖν κατὰ τούτην κρίνει ή διάνοια,
° Or “ ruling principle,” c/. i. 128,	.ίὼς. i. 380 ; Introd.
p. xxv.	6 Cy. §81 infra, iii. 188: Introd. p. xxv.
c The first of these views is ascribed to Cleanthes, the second to Chrysippus, </. Log. i. 228, 372: Introd. p. xxv.
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is inconceivable. They declare that “presentation ” is an impression on “ the regent part.” a Since, then, the soul, and the regent part, is breath or something more subtile than breath,b as they affirm, no one will be able to conceive of an impression upon it either by way of depression and eminence, as we see in the case of seals, or by way of the magical “ alteration ” they talk aboutc; for the soul will not be able to conserve the remembrance of all the concepts that compose an art, since the pre-existing concepts are obliterated by the subsequent * ‘ alterations. ” Yet 71 even if “ presentation ” could be conceived, it would still be non-apprehensible ; for since it is an affection of the regent part, and the regent part, as we have shown,d is not apprehended, neither shall we apprehend its affection.
Further, even were we to grant that the “ presenta- 72 tion ” is apprehended, objects cannot be judged according to it; for the intellect, as they assert, does not make contact with external objects and receive presentations by means of itself but by means of the senses, and the senses do not apprehend external real objects but only, if at all, their own affections.6 So then the presentation will be that of the affection of the sense, which is different from the external reality ; for honey is not the same as my feeling of sweetness nor gall the same as my feeling of bitterness, but a different thing. And if this affection differs 73 from the external real object, the presentation will not be that of the external reality but of something else which is different therefrom. If, therefore, the intellect judges according to this, it judges badly and
d See §§ 57 ff. supra. e i.e. sensations or feelings.
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φαύλως κρίνει καὶ ον κατά το ὑποκείμενον. διόπερ ἄτοπόν ἐστι το κατὰ την φαντασίαν τά έκτος κρίνεσθαι λέγειν.
74	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τούτο έστιν εἰπεῖν ὅτι ἡ ψυχὴ καταλαμβάνει διὰ τῶν αισθητικών παθῶν τὰ έκτος υποκείμενα δια τὸ δμοια τά πάθη των αισθήσεων εΐναι τοΐς εκτός ύποκειμενοις. πόθεν γαρ εϊσεται η διάνοια εί ομοιά ἐστι τὰ πάθη των αισθήσεων τοῖς αΙσθητοΐς, μήτε αυτή τοῖς έκτος έντυγχάνονσα, μήτε των αισθήσεων αυτή την φνσιν αυτών δη-λουσών αλλά τά εαυτών πάθη, καθάπερ ἐκ τῶν
75	τρόπων τής ἐποχῆς ἐπελογισάμην. ώσπερ γάρ ό άγνοών μεν Έωκράτην εΙκόνα δὲ τούτου θεασάμενος ούκ οἶδεν εἰ όμοια έστιν ή είκών τώ Σωκράτει, οὕτω καὶ ἡ διάνοια τά μεν πάθη των αισθήσεων ἐποπτεύουσα τὰ δὲ ἐκτὸς μὴ θεωρούσα ουδέ εί ομοιά ἐστι τὰ τῶν αισθήσεων πάθη τοῖς έκτος ύποκειμενοις εϊσεται. οὐδὲ καθ’ όμοίωσιν άρα δυνήσεται ταΰτα κρίνειν κατά την φαντασίαν.
76	Ἀλλὰ δώμεν κατά συγχώρησιν, πρὸς τῷ ἐπι-
νοεΐσθαι την φαντασίαν και καταλαμβάνεσθαι, ετι καὶ ἐπιδεκτικήν εΐναι τον κρίνεσθαι κατ’ αυτήν τα πράγματα, καίτοι του λόγου παν το έναντιον ύπομνήσαντος.	ούκοΰν ήτοι πάσῃ φαντασία πι-
στεύσομεν <καΙ κατ’ αυτήν ἐπι κρίνου μεν, ή τινι* ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν πάσῃ, δήλον οτι και τῇ Ξενιάδου φαντασία πιστεύσομεν >Χ καθ’ ἣν έλεγε πάσας τάς φαντασίας άπιστους εἶναι, καὶ περιτραπήσεται ο λόγος εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι πάσας τάς φαντασίας ώστε
1 ζκαί . . . πιστεόσομεν> add. Τ. 6
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not according to reality. Consequently, it is absurd to say that external objects are judged according to the presentation.
Nor, again, is it possible to assert that the soul 74 apprehends external realities by means of the affections of sense owing to the similarity of the affections of the senses to the external real objects. For how is the intellect to know whether the affections of the senses are similar to the objects of sense when it has not itself encountered the external objects, and the senses do not inform it about their real nature but only about their own affections, as I have argued from the Modes of Suspension ?a For just as the man 75 who does not know Socrates but has seen a picture of him does not know whether the picture'is like Socrates, so also the intellect when it gazes on the affections of the senses but does not behold the external objects will not so much as know whether the affections of the senses are similar to the external realities. So that not even on the ground of resemblance will he be able to judge these objects according to the presentation.
But let us grant by way of concession that in 76 addition to being conceived and apprehended the presentation is also such that it admits of objects being judged according to it, although the argument points to an entirely opposite conclusion. In this case we shall either believe every presentation, or impression, and judge according thereto, or some one impression. But if we are to believe every impression, clearly we shall believe also that of Xeniades b according to which he asserted that all impressions are untrustworthy, and our statement will be reversed and made to say that all impressions are not of such a sort
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καὶ κατ’ αὐτὰς κρ ίνεσθαι δύνασθαι τὰ πράγματα*
77	εἰ δὲ τισίν, πῶς ἐπικρινοῦμεν ὅτι ταῖσδε μὲν ταῖς φαντασίαις πιστεύειν προσήκει ταῖσδε δὲ ἀπιστεῖν; εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἄνευ φαντασίας, δώσουσιν ὅτι παρέλκει ἡ φαντασία προς τὸ κρίνειν, εἴγε χωρίς αυτής κρίνεσθαι δύνασθαι τὰ πράγματά [τινα] λέξουσιν εἰ δὲ μετά φαντασίας, πῶς λήψονται την φαντασίαν ήν παραλαμβάνουσι προς την των άλλων φαν-
78	τασιῶν κρίσιν; ἣ πάλιν αύτοΐς άλλης φαντασίας δεήσει πρὸς την κρίσιν [τῶν άλλων φαντασιών},1 και εἰς την ἐκείνης κρίσιν άλλης, και εἰς άπειρον. αδύνατον δὲ ἄπειρα ἐπικρῖναι* αδύνατον άρα εὑρεῖν ποίαις μὲν φαντασίαις ώς κριτηρίοις δεῖ χρῆσθαι ποίαις δὲ οὐδαμῶς. ἐπεὶ οὖν κἂν δῶμεν ὅτι κατα τὰς φαντασίας δεῖ κρίνειν τὰ πράγματα, εκατέρωθεν περιτρέπεται 6 λόγος, και εκ τοΰ πασῃ πιστεύειν καὶ ἐκ τοῦ τισὶ μεν πιστεύειν ὡς κρι-τηρίοις τισὶ δὲ ἀπιστεῖν, συνάγεται τό μη δεῖν τὰς φαντασίας προς την κρίσιν των πραγμάτων ώς κριτήρια παραλαμβάνειν.
79	Ταῦτα μὲν ἀρκεῖ νῦν εἰπεῖν ὡς ἐν ύποτυπώσει καί προς τό κριτήριον καθ’ ὃ κρίνεσθαι τὰ πράγματα ἐλέγετο. εἰδέναι δὲ χρὴ ὅτι οὐ πρόκειται ή μιν άποφήν ασθαι ότι ανύπαρκτόν έστι τό κριτήριου τό τής αλήθειας (τούτο γαρ δογματικόν)· ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ οἱ δογματικοί πιθανώς δοκοῦσι κατ-εσκευακέναι ὅτι ἔπτι τι κριτήριου αλήθειας, ἡμεῖς αύτοΐς πιθανούς δοκοϋντας είναι λόγους ἀντεθή-καμεν, οὔτε ὅτι αληθείς εἰσὶ διαβεβαιούμενοι ούτε οτι πιθανώτεροι τών εναντίων, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν φαινο-
1 [τών ἄ. φ.] del. Papp.
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that objects can be judged according to them. And 77 if we are to believe some, how shall we decide that it is proper to believe these and disbelieve those ? For if they say we are to do so without presentation, they will be granting that presentation is superfluous for judging, inasmuch as they will be stating that objects can be judged without it; while if they say “ by the aid of presentation,” how will they select the presentation which they are adopting for the purpose of judging all the other presentations ? Once 78 again they will need a second presentation to judge the first, and a third to judge the second, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to judge an infinite series ; and therefore it is impossible to discover what sort of presentations we ought to employ as criteria, and what we ought not. Seeing, then, that, even should we grant that one ought to judge objects according to presentations, whether we adopt the alternative of trusting all as criteria or that of trusting some and distrusting others, in either case the argument is overthrown, and we are forced to conclude that we ought not to adopt presentations as criteria for the judging of objects.
This is enough to say now, in our outline sketch, 79 with reference to the criterion “According to which,” as it was said, objects are judged. But one should notice that we do not propose to assert that the criterion of truth is unreal a (for that would be dogmatism) ; but since the Dogmatists appear to have established plausibly that there really is a criterion of truth, we have set up counter-arguments which appear to be plausible ; and though we do not positively affirm either that they are true or that they are more plausible than their opposites, yet because of the
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μένην ἴσην πιθανότητα τούτων τε των λόγων καὶ των παρά τοῖς δογματικοῖς κείμενων την εποχήν συνάγοντες.
Η'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΛΗΘΟΥΣ ΚΑΙ ΑΛΗΘΕΙΑΣ
80	Εἰ μέντοι καὶ δοίημεν καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν εἶναί τι τῆς ἀληθείας κριτήριον, άχρηστον εὑρίσκεται και μάταιον, ἐὰν ὑπομνήσωμεν ὅτι, ὅσον ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικών, ανύπαρκτος μέν
81	ἐστιν ἡ ἀλήθεια άνυπόστατον δὲ τὸ αληθές. ὑπο~
μιμνήσκομεν δὲ ούτως.	λέγεται διαφέρειν της
άληθείας τὸ αληθές τριχώς, ουσία συστάσει δυνά-μει· ουσία μὲν ἐπεὶ τὸ μὲν ἀληθὲς ἀσώματόν ἐστιν (ἀξίωμα γάρ ἐστι καὶ λεκτόν), ἡ δὲ ἀλήθεια σώμα {εστι γαρ ἐπιστήμη πάντων αληθών αποφαντική, ἡ δὲ ἐπιστήμη πῶς ἔχον ηγεμονικόν ώσπερ καὶ ἡ πῶς ἔχουσα χεὶρ πυγμή, το δὲ ηγεμονικόν σώμα*
82	εστι γαρ κατ’ αυτούς πνεύμα), συστάσει δὲ ἐπεὶ το μεν αλησες απΛουν τι εστιν, οιον εγω οια-λέγομαι,” ἡ δὲ αλήθεια από [τῆς] πολλών αληθών
83	γνώσεων1 συνίσταται, δυνάμει δὲ ἐπεὶ ἡ μὲν αλήθεια επιστήμης ἔχεται, τὸ δὲ αληθές ου πάντως. διόπερ την μεν αλήθειαν εν μόνῳ σπουδαίω φασὶν εἶναι, τὸ δὲ αληθές και εν φαύλῳ* ενδέχεται γαρ τον φαϋλον αληθές τι εἰπεῖν.
1 γνώσεων Τ: γνώσεως MSS. (τῆς . . . γν. Bekk.).
α C/. Ιῶμ. i. 38 if. S. argues that, to go by the Stoics’ own statement, neither “truth” (which is “corporeal”) nor u the true” (particular “judgement,” which is “incorporeal”) has any real existence: he terms the former ‘‘unreal,” or “non-existent” (ανύπαρκτος),the latter “non-substantial’* (ἀνυπόστατον).
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apparently equal plausibility of these arguments and of those propounded by the Dogmatists we deduce suspension of judgement.
Chapter VIII.—Of the True and Truth
Even were we to grant, by way of hypothesis, that 80 a criterion of truth exists, it is found to be useless and vain if we recall that, so far as the statements of the Dogmatists go, truth is unreal and the true non-substantial.a The passage we recall is this : “ The 81 true is said to differ from truth in three ways—in essence, composition, potency. In essence, since the true is incorporeal (for it is judgement and ee expression ” b), while truth is a body (for it is knowledge declaratory of all true things, and knowledge is a particular state of the regent part, just as the fist is a particular state of the hand, and the regent part is a body ; for according to them it is breath). In com- 82 position, because the true is a simple thing, as for example ‘ I converse/ whereas truth is a compound of many true cognitions.0 In potency, since truth 83 depends on knowledge but the true does not altogether so depend. Consequently, as they say, truth exists only in the good man, but the true in the bad man as well; for it is possible for the bad man to utter something true.”
b Literally “the utterable ” (UJcton), or thought in its relation to speech; i.e, the meaning or significance of a word or name (the idea or mental picture evoked by it) as distinguished from (1) the name itself, as uttered (φωνἡ), and (2) the real object, existing outside the mind (ἐκτός), denoted by the name: these two last were said (by the Stoics) to be “ corporeal.”
c Of. Adv. Log. i. 41 ff.
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84 Ταῦτα μὲν οἱ δογματικοί· ἡμεῖς δὲ πάλιν τῆς κατά την συγγραφήν προαιρέσεως στοχαζόμενοι πρὸς μόνον τό αληθές νυν τούς λόγους ποιησόμεθα, ἐπεὶ συμπεριγράφεται τούτου και ή ἀλήθεια, σύστημα τῆς τῶν αληθών γνώσεως εἶναι λεγομένη. πάλιν δὲ ἐπεὶ τῶν λόγων οἱ μέν εἰσι καθολικώ-' τεροι, δι’ ὧν αυτήν την ύπόστασιν τον αληθούς κινοῦμεν, οἱ δὲ ειδικοί', δι* ὧν δείκνυμεν ὅτι οὐκ ὲστιν ἐν φωνή τό αληθές η ἐν λεκτῷ ἢ ἐν τῇ κινήσει τῆς διανοίας, τοὺς καθολικωτέρους ἐκ-θέσθαι μόνους ώς προς τό παρόν ἀρκεῖν ἡγούμεθα. ὥσπερ γὰρ τείχους θεμελίω κατενεχθέντι καὶ τὰ ὑπερκείμενα πάντα συγκαταφέρεται, οὕτω τῇ τοῦ άληθοΰς ὑποστάσει διατρεπομένῃ καὶ αἱ κατὰ μέρος των δογματικών εὑρεσιλογίαι συμπεριγρά-φονται.
θ'.—ΕΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΤΙ ΦΤΣΕΙ ΑΛΗΘΕΣ
85 Διαφωνίας τοίνυν ονσης περὶ τοῦ άληθοΰς παρά τοῖς δογματικοῖς, ἐπεὶ τινὲς μέν φασιν εἶναί τι αληθές τινὲς δὲ μηδέν εἶναι αληθές, οὐκ ἐνδέχεται τὴν διαφωνίαν ἐπικρῖναι, ἐπειδὴ ὁ λέγων εἶναί τι αληθές οὔτε ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως τοῦτο λέγων πιστευ-θήσεται διὰ την διαφωνίαν ην τε καὶ ἀπόδειξιν βονληται φέρειν, ἢν μὲν ψευδῆ τούτην εἶναι συν-ομολογήσῃ, άπιστος έσται, άληθη δὲ τὴν ἀπόδειξιν εἶναι λέγων εἰς τὸν διάλληλόν τε εμπίπτει λόγον και ἀπόδειξιν αἰτηθήσεται τοῦ άληθη αυτήν ὑπ-άρχειν, καὶ εκείνης άλλην, καὶ μἐχρις άπειρου. άδύνατον δὲ άπειρα ἀποδεῖξ αι· άδύνατον άρα γνῶναι καὶ ὅτι ἔστι τι ἀληθές.
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Such are the statements of the Dogmatists. But 84 we,—having regard here again to the plan of our treatise,—shall confine our present discussion to the true, since its refutation entails that of truth as well, it being defined as the “ system of the knowledge of things true.” Again, since some of our arguments, whereby we dispute the very existence of the true, are more general, others of a specific kind, whereby we prove that the true does not exist in utterance or in expression or in the movement of the intellect, we deem it sufficient for the present to set forth only those of the more general kind. For just as, when the foundation of a wall collapses, all the superstructure collapses along with it, so also, when, the substantial existence of the true is refuted, all the particular inventions of the logic of the Dogmatists are included in the refutation.
Chapter IX.—Does Anything True really exist ?
Seeing, then, that there is a controversy amongst 85 the Dogmatists regarding “ the true,” since some assert that something true exists, others that nothing true exists, it is impossible to decide the controversy, because the man who says that something true exists will not be believed without proof, on account of the controversy ; and if he wishes to offer proof, he will be disbelieved if he acknowledges that his proof is false, whereas if he declares that his proof is true he becomes involved in circular reasoning and will be required to show proof of the real truth of his proof, and another proof of that proof, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to prove an infinite series ; and so it is impossible also to get to know that something true exists.
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86	Καὶ μὴν τό τι, ὅπερ φασὶν εἶναι πάντων γενικώ-τατον, ἤτοι ἀληθὲς ἣ ψεῦδός ἐστιν ἣ οὔτε ἀληθὲς οὔτε ψευδός ἣ καὶ ψεῦδος καὶ ἀληθές. εἰ μὲν οὖν ψεῦδος αὐτὸ εἶναι φήσουσιν, ὁμολογήσουσιν ὅτι ἔστι πάντα ψευδῆ. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐπεὶ τὸ ζῶον ἔμψυχόν ἐστι, καὶ πάντα τα ζώα τα κατά μίρος ἔμψυχά ἐστιν, ούτως εἰ τὸ γενικώτατον πάντων τό τι ψεῦδός ἐστι, καὶ πάντα τά κατά μίρος ἔπται ψευδῆ καὶ οὐδὲν ἀληθές. ω συνεισάγεται τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι ψεῦδος* καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸ τὸ “ πάντα ἐστὶ ψευδῆ ” καὶ τὸ “ ἔπτι τι ψεῦδος ” τῶν πάντων καθεστώς ψεῦδος ἔσται. εἰ 8ὲ ἀληθές ἐστι τό τι, πάντα ἔπται ἀληθῆ* ῷ συνεισάγεται πάλιν το μηδὲν εἶναι ἀληθές, εἴγε καὶ αὐτὸ τούτο τϊ ύπάρχον, λέγω δὲ τὸ μηδὲν
87	εἶναι ἀληθές, ἀληθές ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ καὶ ψεῦδός ἐστι καὶ ἀληθὲς τό τι, έκαστον τῶν κατὰ μίρος καὶ ψεῦδος ἔπται καὶ ἀληθές. ἐξ οὖ συνάγεται τὸ μηδὲν φύσει αληθές εἶναι* τὸ γὰρ φύσιν ἔχον τοιαύτην ὥστε εἶναι ἀληθές, πάντως ονκ αν εἴη ψεῦδος. εἰ δ’ οὑτε ψεῦδός ἐστιν οὔτε αληθές τό τι, ὁμολογεῖται ὅτι καὶ πάντα τά ἐπὶ μίρους μήτε ψευδῆ μήτε ἀληθῆ εἶναι λεγάμενα ονκ ἔπται ἀληθῆ. καὶ διά ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἄδηλον ἡμῖν ἔπται εἰ ἔπτιν ἀληθές.
88	Πρὸς τούτοις ἤτοι φαινόμενά ἐστι μόνον τά ἀληθῆ, ἢ ἄδηλα μόνον, η των αληθών τά μὲν ἄδηλά ἐστι τὰ δὲ φαινόμενα· οὐδὲν δὲ τούτων ἐστὶν ἀληθές, ὡς δείξομεν* οὐδὲν ἄρα ἐστὶν ἀληθές. εἰ μὲν οὖν φαινόμενα μόνον ἐστὶ τὰ αληθή, ήτοι πάντα τά φαινόμενα λέξουσιν εἶναι αληθή ή τινά. καὶ εἰ μὲν πάντα, περιτρέπεται ὁ λόγος* φαίνεται
α Of. Adv. Log. ii. 32 if.; Introd. p. xxvi.
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Moreover, the “ something,” which is, they declare, 36 the highest genus of all,® is either true or false or neither false nor true or both false and true.
If, then, they shall assert that it is false they will be confessing that all things are false. For just as it follows because “ animal ” is animate that all particular animals also are animate, so too if the highest genus of all (“ something ”) is false all the particulars also will be false and nothing true. And this involves also the conclusion that nothing is false ; for the very statements “ all things are false,” and “ something false exists,” being themselves included in the “ all,” will be false. And if the “ something ” is true, all things will be true ; and from this again it follows that nothing is true, since this statement itself (I mean that “ nothing is true ”) being “ something ” is true. And if the “ something ” is both false and 87 true, each of its particulars will be both false and true. From which we conclude that nothing is really true ; for that which has its real nature such that it is true will certainly not be false. And if the “ something ” is neither false nor true, it is acknowledged that all the particulars also, being declared to be neither false nor true, will not be true. So for these reasons it will be non-evident to us whether the true exists.
Furthermore, the true things are either apparent 88 only, or non-evident only, or in part non-evident and in part apparent; b but none of these alternatives is true, as we shall show ; therefore nothing is true. If, however, the true things are apparent only, they will assert either that all or that some of the apparent are true. And if they say “ all,” the argument is over-
b Of. Adv. Log. ii. 17 ff. By “true things” are meant judgements or propositions which conform to fact.
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γαρ τισι τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι ἀληθές. εἰ δὲ τινά, ἀν-επικρίτως μὲν οὐ δύναταί τις λέγειν ὅτι τάδε μέν ἐστιν ἀληθῆ τάδε δὲ ψευδῆ, κριτηρίω δὲ χρώμενος ἤτοι φαινόμενον εἶναι λέξει τοῦτο τὸ κριτήριον ἢ ἄδηλον. καὶ ἄδηλον μὲν οὐδαμῶς* μόνα γὰρ
89	ὑπόκειται νῦν ἀληθῆ τὰ φαινόμενα. εἰ δὲ φαινόμενον, ἐπεὶ ζητεῖται τινα μὲν φαινόμενά ἐστιν άληθῆ τινα δὲ ψευδῆ, καὶ τὸ λαμβανόμενον φαινόμενον πρὸς τὴν κρίσιν τῶν φαινόμενων πάλιν ἑτέρου δεήσεται κριτήριου φαινόμενου, κἀκεῖνο άλλου, καὶ μἐχρις απείρου, αδύνατον δὲ ἄπειρα ἐπικρίνειν αδύνατον ἄρα καταλαβεῖν εἰ φαινόμενά ἐστι μόνον τα ἀληθῆ.
90	Ὀμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ λέγων τὰ άδηλα μόνον εἶναι ἀληθῆ πάντα μεν ου λέξει εἶναι αληθή (οὐ γὰρ καὶ τὸ αρτίους είναι τους αστέρας αληθές εἶναι λέξει καὶ1 τὸ περιττούς τούτους ὑπάρχειν)* εἰ δὲ τινά, τινι κρινοΰμεν ότι τάδε μὲν τὰ άδηλά ἐστιν αληθή τάδε δὲ ψευδῆ; φαινομένῳ μὲν γὰρ οὐδαμῶς· εἰ δὲ ἀδήλῳ, ἐπεὶ ζητοΰμεν2 τινα τῶν άδηλων εστϊν ἀληθῆ καὶ τινα ψευδῆ, δεήσεται καὶ τοῦτο τὸ άδηλον άδηλου ετέρου του έπικρινουντος αυτό, κἀκεῖνο ἄλλου, καὶ μέχρις άπειρου, διόπερ ουδέ άδηλα μόνον εστί τάληθή.
91	Λειπεται λέγειν οτι των άληθών τά μέν ἐστι φαινόμενα τά δὲ άδηλα· ἔστι δὲ καὶ τούτο άτοπον. ἤτοι γὰρ πάντα τά τε φαινόμενα και τά άδηλα
1 και Heintz: ἡ mss., Bekk.
2 ἐπει ζητουμεν Τ: έττιζητουμβν MSS., Bekk.
α This is incorrect; on the hypothesis, non-evidents may also be true.
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thrown ; for it is apparent to some that nothing is true. If, again, they say “ some,” no one can assert without testing that these phenomena are true, those false, while if he employs a test or criterion he will say either that this criterion is apparent or that it is non-evident. But it is certainly not non-evident; for it is now being assumed a that the apparent obj ects only are true. And if it is apparent, since the matter 89 in question is what apparent things are true and what false, that apparent thing which is adopted for the purpose of judging the apparent objects will itself in turn require an apparent criterion, and this again another, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to judge an infinite series ; and hence it is impossible to apprehend whether the true things are apparent only.
Similarly also he who declares that the non-evident 90 only are true will not imply that they are all true (for be will not say that it is true that the stars b are even in number and that they are also odd) ; while if some are true, whereby shall we decide that these non-evident things are true and those false ? Certainly not by an apparent criterion ; and if by a non-evident one, then since our problem is which of the non-evident things are true and which false, this non-evident criterion will itself also need another to judge it, and this again a third, and so on ad infinitum. Neither, then, are the true things non-evident only.
The remaining alternative is to say that of the true 91 some are apparent, some non-evident; but this too is absurd. For either all the apparent and all the non-evident are true, or some of the apparent and
b A favourite example of the “ non-evident,” cf. § 97 Infra, Adv. Log. ii. 147, etc.
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ἐστιν ἀληθῆ, ἣ τινα φαινόμενα καὶ τινα ἄδηλα. εἰ μὲν οὖν πάντα, πάλιν περιτραπήσεται ὁ λόγος, αληθούς εἶναι διδομένου καὶ τοῦ μηδὲν εἶναι αληθές, λεχθήσεταί τε αληθές και πὸ άρτιους είναι τούς
92	αστέρας και τό περιττούς τούτους ὑπάρχειν. εἰ δὲ τινα των φαινομένων και τινα των ἀδήλων ἐστὶν αληθή, πῶς επικρινοΰμεν ότι των φαινομένων τάδε μέν ἐστιν αληθή τάδε δὲ ψευδῆ; εἰ μεν διὰ φαινομένου, εἰς άπειρον εκβάλλεται 6 λόγος * εἰ οε οι αοηλου, επει και τα αοηλα οειται κρισεως, πάλιν τούτο τό άδηλον διά τινος κριθήσεται; εἰ μὲν διὰ φαινομένου, ό διάλληλος εύρίσκεται τρόπος,
93	εἰ δὲ δι’ άδηλου, 6 εἰς άπειρον ἐκβάλλων. ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν άδηλων λεκτεον 6 μεν γαρ άδήλω τινι κρίνειν αυτά επιχειρών εις άπειρον εκβάλλεται, ό δε φαινομενω ή άεΐ φαινόμενου προσλαμβάνων εἰς άπειρον, ή επι άδηλον μεταβαίνων εἰς τὸν διάλληλον. φεΰδος άρα ἐστὶ πὸ λέγειν των αληθών τά μεν είναι φαινόμενα τα δὲ ἄδηλα.
94	Εἰ οὖν μήτε τὰ φαινόμενά ἐστιν αληθή μήτε τά άδηλα μόνα, μήτε τινα μεν φαινόμενα τινά δὲ ἄδηλα, ούδεν ἐστιν ἀληθές. εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστιν άληθες, τό δὲ κριτήριου δοκεῖ πρὸς την κρίσιν τοῦ άληθοϋς χρησιμεύειν, άχρηστον και μάταιόν ἐστι πὸ κριτήριου, καν δώμεν αυτό κατά συγχώρησιν εχειν τινά ύπόστασιν. καὶ εἴγε εφεκτεον περί του εἰ ἔστι τι άληθες, άκόλουθόν εστι τούς λέγοντας ώς διαλεκτική ἐστιν επιστήμη φευδών και αληθών και ουδετέρων προπετεύεσθαι.
α For this Stoic definition c/1 §§ 229, 247 ; ΜΑ. 187; it is ascribed to Poseidonius by Diog. Laert. vii. 62.
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some of the non-evident. If, then, we say “ all,” the argument will again be overthrown, since the truth is granted of the statement “ nothing is true,” and the truth will be asserted of both the statements “ the stars are even in number ” and “ they are odd.” But if some of the apparent are true and some of the 92 non-evident, how shall we judge that of the apparent these are true but those false ? For if we do so by means of an apparent thing, the argument is thrown back ad infinitum ; and if by means of a thing non-evident, then, since the non-evidents also require to be judged, by what means is this non-evident thing to be judged ? If by an apparent thing, we fall into circular reasoning ; and if by a thing non-evident, -into the regress ad infinitum. And about the non- 93 evident we must make a similar statement; for he who attempts to judge them by something non-evident is thrown back ad infinitum, while he who judges by a thing apparent or with the constant assistance of a thing apparent falls back ad infinitum, or, if he passes over to the apparent, is guilty of circular reasoning. It is false, therefore, to say that of the true some are apparent, some non-evident.
If, then, neither the apparent nor the non-evident 94 alone are true, nor yet some apparent and some non-evident things, nothing is true. But if nothing is true, and the criterion seems to require the true for the purpose of judging, the criterion is useless and vain, even if we grant, by way of concession, that it possesses some substantial reality. And if we have to suspend judgement as to whether anything true exists, it follows that those who declare that “ dialectic is the science of things true and false and neither ” a speak rashly.
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95	9Απορον δὲ τοῦ κριτηρίου τῆς ἄληθείας φανέντος, οὔτε περὶ τῶν εναργών εἶναι δοκούντων, οσον επι τοῖς λεγομένοις ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικών, ἔτι οἷον τε ἐστι διισχυρίζεσθαι, οὑτε περὶ τῶν αδήλων * ἐπεὶ γαρ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐναργῶν ταῦτα καταλαμβάνειν οι δογματικοί νομίζουσιν, ἐὰν ἐπέχειν περὶ τῶν εναρ-γῶν καλούμενων άναγκαζώμεθα, πῶς ἂν περὶ τῶν
96	αδήλων ἀποφαίνεσθαι τολμήσαιμεν; ἐκ πολλοῦ δὲ τοῦ περιόντος καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄδηλα τῶν πραγμάτων ἰδίως ἐνστησόμεθα. καὶ ἐπειδὴ ταῦτα διὰ σημείου τε καὶ ἀποδείξεως καταλαμβάνεσθαι καὶ κρατύνεσθαι δοκεῖ, διὰ βραχέων ὑπομνήσομεν ὅτι καὶ περὶ τοῦ σημείου καὶ περὶ τῆς ἀποδείξεως ἐπέχειν προσήκει. ἀρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ σημείου* καὶ γὰρ ἡ ἀπόδειξις τῷ γένει σημεῖον εἶναι δοκεῖ.
I'.—HEPI 2ΗΜΕΙ0Τ
97	Τῶν πραγμάτων τοίνυν κατά τούς δογματικούς τὰ μέν ἐστι πρόδηλα τα δὲ άδηλα, και των αδήλων τὰ μὲν καθάπαξ άδηλα τα δὲ πρὸς καιρόν άδηλα τα δὲ φύσει άδηλα, καὶ πρόδηλα μὲν εἶναί φασι τά ἐξ ἑαυτῶν εἰς γνώσιν ήμΐν ἐρχόμενα, οἷόν ἐστι τὸ ή μόραν εἶναι, καθάπαξ δὲ άδηλα α μη πέφυκζν εἰς την ἡμετέραν πίπτειν κατάληφιν, ώς το άρτιους
98	εἶναι τοὺς αστέρας, προς καιρόν δὲ άδηλα ἅπερ την φνσιν ἔχοντα ἐναργῆ παρά τινας ἔξωθεν περιστάσεις κατά καιρόν ἡμῖν ἀδηλεῖται, ὡς ἐμοὶ νῦν ἡ
a C/. L 62-63.
b the Stoics. “ Pre-evident ”=evident of themselves, self-manifesting; c/. i. 138.
c 0/. Adv. Log. ii. 141, 144, 316.	d C/. § 90 supra.
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And since the criterion of truth has appeared to be 95 unattainable, it is no longer possible to make positive assertions either about those things which (if we may depend on the statements of the Dogmatists) seem to be evident or about those which are non-evident; for since the Dogmatists suppose they apprehend the latter from the things evident, if we are forced to suspend judgement about the evident, how shall we dare to make pronouncements about the non-evident ? Yet, by way of super-addition^ we shall 96 also raise separate objections against the non-evident class of objects. And since they seem to be apprehended and confirmed by means of sign and proof, we shall show briefly that it is proper to suspend judgement also about sign and proof. We will begin with sign; for indeed proof seems to be a kind of sign.
Chapter X.—Concerning Sign
Of objects, then, some, according to the Dogma- 97 tists,6 are pre-eviolent, some non-evident; and of the non-evident, some are altogether non-evident, some occasionally non-evident, some naturally non-evident. Pre-evident are, as they assert, those which come to our knowledge of themselves,0 as for example the fact that it is day-time ; altogether non-evident are those which are not of a nature to fall within our apprehension, as that the stars d are even in number ; occasionally non-evident are those which, though 98 patent in their nature, are occasionally rendered non-evident to us owing to certain external circumstances/
e i.e. distance in space. From this we infer that Sextus was not then residing at Athens.
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τῶν Αθηναίων πόλις, φύσει δὲ ἄδηλα τα μὴ ἔχοντα φύσιν υπό την ἡμετέραν πίπτειν ἐνάργειαν, ὡς οι νοητοί πόροι* οὖτοι γὰρ οὐδέποτε ἐξ εαυτών φαίνονται, ἀλλ’ εἰ ἄρα, ἐξ ετέρων καταλαμβάνεσθαι αν νομισθεΐεν, οΐον των ιδρώτων η τινος παρα-99 πλησίου. τα μεν οΰν πρόδηλα μη δεΐσθαι σημείου φασίν ἐξ εαυτών γαρ αύτα καταλαμβάνεσθαι. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὰ καθάπαξ άδηλα άτε δη μηδέ την αρχήν καταλαμβανόμενα, τὰ δὲ πρὸς καιρόν αδηλα και τα φύσει άδηλα διά σημείων μεν καταλαμβάνεσθαι, ού μην διά τών αυτών, άλλα τα μέν προς καιρόν άδηλα διά τών υπομνηστικών, τά δὲ φύσει άδηλα διά τών ενδεικτικών.
100	Τῶν οΰν σημείων τά μέν έστιν υπομνηστικά κατ’ αυτούς τά δ’ ενδεικτικά, και υπομνηστικόν μέν σημεΐον καλοϋσιν δ συμπαρατηρηθέν τῷ σημειωτέο δι εναργείας άμα τώ ύποπεσεΐν, εκείνου άδηλονμένου, άγει ημάς εις ύπόμνησιν του συμ-παρατηρηθέντος αὐτῷ καὶ νυν εναργώς μη ύπο-πίπτοντος, ὡς ἔχει ἐπὶ του καπνού καί του πυράς.
101	ενδεικτικόν δέ έστι σημεΐον, ὡς φασίν, ὃ μη συμπαρατηρηθέν τώ σημειωτώ δι εναργείας, ἀλλ’ εκ τής ιδίας φυσεως καί κατασκευής σημαίνει το οὖ ἐστὶ σημεΐον, ώσπεροΰν αί περί τό σώμα κινήσεις σημεΐά εἰσι τής ψυχῆς. ὅθεν καί ορίζονται τοΰτο τό σημεΐον ούτως “ σημεΐον έστιν ενδεικτικόν ἀξίωμα εν ύγιεΐ συνημμένα) προ καθηγούμενον, * 6
α Of. §§ 146, 318. For the “ pores ” (or excretory “ ducts,” or “ passages ’*) as “ intelligible ” (νοητοί), or objects of thought as opposecWo sense, cf. § 140, Adv. Log. ii. 306.
6 The Stoic doctrine. Cf. Adv. Log. ii. 151 if., 156.
c Cf. § 104 infra. As smoke “indicates” fire, so in the
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as the city of Athens is now to me ; naturally non-evident are those which are not of such a nature a as to fall within our clear perception, like the intelligible pores ; for these never appear of themselves but may be thought to be apprehended, if at all, owing to other things, such as perspirations or something of the sort. Now the pre-evident objects, they say, do 99 not require a sign, for they are apprehended of themselves. And neither do the altogether non-evident, since of course they are not even apprehended at all.
But such objects as are occasionally or naturally non-evident are apprehended by means of signs— not of course by the same signs, but by “ suggestive ” signs in the case of the occasionally non-evident and by “ indicative ” signs in the case of the naturally non-evident.
Of the signs, then, according to them, some are 100 suggestive, some indicative.6 They term a sign “ suggestive ” when, being mentally associated with the thing signified, it by its clearness at the time of its perception, though the thing signified remains non-evident, suggests to us the thing associated with it, which is not clearly perceived at the moment— as for instance in the case of smoke and £re. An 101 “ indicative ” sign, they say, is that which is not clearly associated with the thing signified, but signifies that whereof it is a sign by its own particular nature and constitution, just as, for instance, the bodily motions are signs of the soul. Hence, too, they define this sign as follows : “ An indicative sign is an antecedent judgement, in a sound hypothetical syllogism,0
hypothetical syllogism—“If there is smoke, there is fire; but in fact there is smoke; therefore there is fire”—the “antecedent” (or “ if '’-clause) “reveals” (or is a “sign” of) the “ consequent *’ judgement “ there is fire.”
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102	ἐκκαλυπτικὸν τοῦ λήγοντος.” διττῆς οὖν οὅσης τῶν σηπίων δια φοράς, ὡς ἔφαμεν, οὐ πρὸς πᾶν σημεῖον ἀντιλἐγομεν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς μόνον τό ενδεικτικόν ὡς ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικῶν πεπλάσθαι δοκοῦν. τὸ γαρ ὑπομνηστικὸν πεπίστευται ὑπὸ τοῦ βίου, ἐπεὶ καπνόν ί8ών τις σημειοῦται πῦρ καὶ ουλήν θεασάμενος τραϋμα γεγενῆσθαι λέγβι. ὅθεν οὐ μόνον ου μαχόμεθα τῷ βίῳ ἀλλὰ καὶ συναγωνιζό-μεθά, τῷ μὲν ὑπ’ αύτοΰ πεπιστευμένῳ ἀδοξάστως συγκατατιθέμενοι, τοῖς δὲ <ὑπὸ>Χ τῶν δογματικών Ιδίως άναπλαττομένοις άνθιστάμενοι.
103	Ταῦτα μεν οΰν ηρμοζεν ίσως προειπεῖν ὑπὲρ τῆς σαφήνειας του ζητούμενου* λοιπόν δὲ ἐπὶ την άντίρρησιν χωρώ μεν, ούκ ανύπαρκτον δεῖξαι τὸ ενδεικτικόν σημεῖον πάντως εσπουδακότες, ἀλλὰ την φαινομένην ίσοσθένειαν τών φερομένων λόγων προς τε την ὕπαρξιν αύτοΰ καί την ανυπαρξίαν ύπομιμνησκοντές.
ΙΑ'.—ΕΙ ESTI ΤΙ ΣΗΜΕΙΟΝ ΕΝΔΕΙΚΤΙΚΟΝ
104	Τὸ σημεῖον τοίνυν, οσον επί τοῖς λεγομένοις περί αύτοΰ παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς, άνεπινόητον εστίν. αὐτίκα γοῦν οἱ ακριβώς περί αύτοΰ διειληφέναι δοκοΰντες, οι στωικοί, βουλόμενοι παραστήσαι την έννοιαν τοῦ σημείου, φασι σημεῖον εἶναι αξίωμα εν ύγιεΐ συνημμένω προ καθηγούμενον, ἐκκαλυπτικὸν τοῦ λήγοντος. καὶ τὸ μὲν αξίωμά φασιν εἶναι λεκτόν αὐτοτελὲς άποφαντόν οσον ἐφ’ ἑαυτῷ, ὑγιὲς 8ὲ συνημμένον τό μη άρχόμενον
1 <όπό> add. Τ, cj. Bekk.
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which serves to reveal the consequent.” Seeing, 102 then, that there are, as we have said, two different kinds of sign, we do not argue against every sign but only against the indicative kind as it ‘seems to be invented by the Dogmatists. For the suggestive sign is relied on by living experience, since when a man sees smoke fire is signified, and when he beholds a scar be says that there has been a wound. Hence, not only do we not fight against living experience, but we even lend it our support by assenting undog-matically to what it relies on, while opposing the private inventions of the Dogmatists.
These prefatory remarks it was, perhaps, fitting to 103 make for the sake· of elucidating the object of our inquiry. It remains for us to proceed to our refutation, not in any anxiety to show that the indicative sign is wholly unreal, but reminding ourselves of the apparent equivalence of the arguments adduced for its reality and for its unreality.
Chapter XI.—Does an Indicative Sign exist ?
Now the sign, judging by the statements of the 104 Dogmatists about it, is inconceivable. Thus, for instance, the Stoics, who seem to have defined it exactly, in attempting to establish the conception of the sign, state that “ A sign is an antecedent judgement in a valid hypothetical syllogism, which serves to reveal the consequent ” ; and “ judgement ” they define as “ A self-complete expression a which is of itself declaratory”; and “ valid hypothetical syllo-
a An “ expression,” lehton (see p. 203 note b), may be either “deficient” (e.g. “ writes ”) or 44 complete ” (e.g. “ he writes ”); cf. § 81, Adv. Log. ii. 71.
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105	ἀπὸ αληθούς καί λῆγον ἐπὶ ψευδός, τὸ γαρ συν-ημμένον ἤτοι ἄρχεται ἀπὸ αληθούς καὶ λήγει ἐπὶ αληθές, οιον ει ήμερα εστι, φως εστιν, η αρχεται ἀπὸ ψεύδους καὶ λήγει ἐπὶ ψεῦδος, οἷον “ εἰ πέταται ἡ γῆ, πτερωτή ἐστιν ἡ γῆ,” ἣ ὰρχεται ἀπὸ άληθοΰς καί λήγει ἐπὶ ψεῦδος, οἷον “ εἰ ἔπτιν ἡ Υῆ> πέταται ἡ γῆ,” ἣ ἄρχεται ἀπὸ ψεύδους καὶ Λήγει επι αΛηοες, οιον ει πεταται η γῆ, εστιν η γῆ.” τούτων δὲ μόνον τό από άληθοΰς ἀρχόμενον καὶ λῆγον ἐπὶ ψεῦδος μοχθηρόν εἶναί φασιν, τὰ
106	δ’ ἄλλα ὑγιῆ. προ καθηγούμενον δὲ λέγουσι τὸ ἐν συνημμένῳ ἀρχομένῳ ἀπὸ άληθοΰς καὶ λήγοντι ἐπὶ ἀληθὲς ηγούμενον, ἐκκαλυπτικὸν δέ ἐστι τοῦ Ληγοντος, επει το γαΛα εχει αυτή του κε-κύηκεν αὑτη ” δηλωτικὸν εἶναι δοκεῖ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ συνημμένῳ “ εἰ γάλα ἔχει αὕτη, κεκύηκεν αὕτη.”
107	Ταῦτα μὲν οὖτοι, ἡμεῖς δὲ λέγομεν πρώτον ότι άδηλόν ἐστιν εἰ ἔπτι τι λεκτόν. ἐπεὶ γὰρ τῶν δογματικών οι μὲν Ἐπικούρειοί φασι μη εἶναί τι λεκτὸν οἱ δὲ στωικοΐ εἶναι, ὅταν λέγωσιν οἱ στωικοϊ εἶναί τι λεκτόν, ήτοι μόνη φάσει χρώνται η καὶ ἀποδείξει. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν φάσει, άντιθήσουσιν αύτοΐς οι Επικούρειοι φασιν την λέγουσαν ὅτι οὐκ ἔπτι τι λεκτόν εἰ δὲ ἀπόδειξιν παραλήψονται, ἐπεὶ ἐξ αξιωμάτων συνέστηκε λεκτῶν ἡ ἀπόδειξις, ἐκ τῶν λεκτῶν δὲ συνεστῶσα οὐ δυνήσεται πρὸς πίστιν τοΰ λ€κτόν εἶναι παραλαμβάνεσθαι (ὁ γὰρ μὴ διδοὺς εἶναι λεκτὸν πῶς συγχωρήσει σύστημα λεκτῶν
° with a true antecedent, or “ If ” clause. 0/. generally Thpr. ii. 112, 245 ff., 449.
6	For this stock example c/. Aristot. pr. ii. 27, i. 2. 18; Plato, Menex. 237 e.
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gism ” as one “ which does not begin with truth a and end with a false consequent.” For either the 105 syllogism begins with the true and ends with the true (e.g. “ If there is day, there is light ”), or it begins with what is false and ends in falsehood (like “ If the earth flies, the earth is winged ”), or it begins with truth and ends in falsehood (like “ If the earth exists, the earth flies ”), or it begins with falsehood and ends in truth (like “ If the earth flies, the earth exists ”). And they say that of these only that which begins with truth and ends in falsehood is invalid, and the rest valid. “ Antecedent,” they say, is “ the precedent 106 clause in a hypothetical syllogism which begins in truth and ends in truth. ” And it “ serves to reveal the consequent,” since in the syllogism “ If this woman has milk, she has conceived/’ the clause “ If this woman has milk ” seems to be evidential of the clause “ she has conceived.” b
Such is the Stoic doctrine. But we assert, firstly, 107 that it is non-evident whether any “ expression ” exists. For since some of the Dogmatists, the Epicureans, declare that expression does not exist, others, the Stoics, that it does exist, when the Stoics assert its existence they are employing either mere assertion or demonstration as well. If assertion, then the Epicureans will confute them with the assertion which states that no expression exists. But if they shall adduce demonstration, then since demonstration is composed of expressed judgements, and because it is composed of expressions will be unable to be adduced to confirm the existence of expression (for how will he who refuses to allow the existence of expression grant the reality of a system compounded
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108	ὑπάρχειν;)—διὰ τοῦ ζητούμενου τοίνυν το ζητού-μενον πιστοῦσθαι βούλεται ὁ ἐκ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τοῦ συστήματος των λοκτών εἶναί τι λεκτὸν πειρώμενος κατασκουάζοιν. εἰ οὖν μήτε απλώς μήτε δι’ ἀπο-δείξεως ἐνδέχεται παριστᾶν ὅτι ἔστι τι λεκτόν, ἄδηλόν ἐστιν ὅτι ἔστι τι λεκτόν.
'Ομοίως δὲ καὶ εἰ ἔπτιν ἀξίωμα* λεκτὸν γάρ
109	ἐστι τὸ ἀξίωμα. μήποτε δὲ καὶ εἰ καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν εἶναί τι λεκτὸν δοθείη, τὸ ἀξίωμα ανύπαρκτον εὑ-ρἴσκεται, συνοστηκός ἐκ λεκτῶν μὴ συνυπαρχόντων ἀλλήλοις. οἷον γοῦν ἐπὶ τοῦ “ εἰ ή μόρα ἔπτι, φως εστιν, οτε Λέγω το ήμερα εστιν, ουοοπω εστι το φως εστιν, και οτε Λέγω το φως ἔπτιν,” οὐκέτι ἔπτι τὸ “ ή μόρα ἔπτιν.” εἰ οὖν τὰ μὲν συγκείμενα ἔκ τινων ἀδύνατον υπάρχουν μὴ συνυπαρχόντων ἀλλήλοις τῶν μορών αυτών, τὰ δὲ ἐξ ὦν σύγκειται τὸ αξίωμα ου συνυπάρχει ἀλλήλοις, οὐχ ὑπάρξει τὸ αξίωμα.
110	*Ίνα δὲ καὶ ταῦτα παραλίπωμεν, τὸ ὑγιὲς συνημ-μένον άκατάληπτον εὑρεθήσεται. ὁ μὲν γαρ Φίλων φησὶν ὑγιὲς εἶναι συνημμένον τὸ μὴ άρχόμονον άπο άληθοΰς καὶ λῆγον ἐπὶ ψευδός, οἷον ή μόρας οΰσης καλ όμου διαλεγομένου τὸ “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτιν, ἐγὼ διαλέγομαι,” ὁ δὲ Δι άδωρος, δ μήτε ονοδόχοτο μήτε ἐνδέχεται άρχόμονον από αληθούς λήγοιν ἐπὶ ψευδός* καθ’ ὃν τὸ μὲν οϊρημόνον συνημμόνον φοΰδος εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἐπεὶ ημέρας μὲν οΰσης ομοϋ δὲ σιωπή-σαντος ἀπὸ άληθοΰς άρξάμονον ἐπὶ φοΰδος κατα-
® Ο/, Ι/ος. ii. 80 if.
b The Stoic, see Introd. pp. xxxvi f.; c/. Ιῶμ. ii. 113 fF. c 0/1 i. 234, Ιιομ. ii. 115.
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of expressions ?),—it follows that the man who 108 attempts to establish the existence of expression from the reality of the system of expressions is proposing to confirm the problematic by the problematic.
If, then, it is impossible to establish either simply or by means of demonstration that any expression exists, it is non-evident that any expression exists.
So, too, with the question whether judgement exists ; for the judgement is a form of expression. And very possibly, even should it be granted by 109 way of assumption that expression exists, judgement will be found to be non-existent, it being compounded of expressions not mutually co-existent.a Thus, for example, in the casp of “ If day exists, light exists,” when I say “ day exists ” the clause “ light exists ” is not yet in existence, and when I say “ light exists ” the clause “ day exists ” is no longer in existence.
If then it is impossible for things compounded of certain parts to be really existent if those parts do not mutually co-exist, and if the parts whereof the judgement is composed do not mutually co-exist, then the judgement will have no real existence.
But passing over this objection, it will be found that 110 the valid hypothetical syllogism is non-apprehensible.
For Philo 6 says that a valid hypothetical syllogism is “ that which does not begin with a truth and end with a falsehood/’ as for instance the syllogism “If it is day, I converse,” when in fact it is day and I am conversing ; but Diodorus c defines it as “ that which neither was nor is capable of beginning with a truth and ending with a falsehood ” ; so that according to him the syllogism now mentioned seems to be false, since if it is in fact day but I have remained silent it will begin with a truth but end with a falsehood,
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111	λήξει, ἐκεῖνο δὲ ἀληθές “ el ούκ ίστιν ἀμερῆ τῶν οντων στοιχεῖα, ἔπτιν ἀμερῆ των οντων στοιχεῖα”* ἀεὶ γαρ ἀπὸ ψεὐδους ἀρχόμενον τοῦ “ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀμερῆ τῶν οντων στοιχεῖα ” εἰς ἀληθὲς καταλήξει κατ’ αὐτὸν τὸ “ ἔστιν ἀμερῆ τῶν οντων στοιχεῖα.” οἱ δὲ την συνάρτησιν εἰσάγοντες ὑγιὲς εἶναί φασι συνημμένον ὅταν τὸ ἀντικείμενον τῷ ἐν αὐτῷ λήγοντι μάχηται τῷ ἐν αὐτῷ ἡγουμένῳ· καθ’ οὓς τὰ μὲν εἰρημένα συνημμένα ἔπται μοχθηρά, ἐκεῖνο
112	οε αληοες ει ήμερα εστιν, ήμερα εστιν. οι οε τῇ ἐμφάσει κρίνοντας φασιν ὅτι ἀληθές ἐστι συνημμένον οὖ τὸ λῆγον ἐν τῷ ἡγουμἐνῳ περιἐχεται δυνάμει* καο ους το ει ήμερα εστιν, ήμερα ἔπτι ” καὶ πᾶν διαφορούμενον [ἀξίωμα] συνημμένον ἴσως ψεῦδος ἔπται· αὐτὸ γάρ τι ἐν ἑαυτῷ περί-έχεσθαι ἀμήχανον.
113	Ταύτην τοίνυν την διαφωνίαν ἐπικριθῆναι ἀμήχανον ἴσως ἂν εἶναι δόξει. ούτε γὰρ ἀναποδείκτως προκρίνοντές τινα των στάσεων τῶν προειρημενών πιστοί ἐσόμεθα οὔτε μετὰ ἀποδείξεως. καὶ γαρ ἡ ἀπόδειξις ὑγιὴς εἶναι δοκεῖ ὅταν ἀκολουθῇ τη διὰ τῶν λημμάτων αυτής συμπλοκή το συμπέρασμα αυτής ώς λήγον ἡγουμένῳ, οἷον ούτως “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτιν, φῶς ἔπτιν ἀλλὰ μην ημέρα ἔπτιν φῶς ἄρα ἔπτιν. [εἴπερ ημέρα ἔστι, φῶς ἔπτιν* καὶ
114ἡμέρα ἔπτι καὶ φῶς ἔπτιν.]”1 ζητούμενου δὲ περὶ
1 [είπερ . . . ἐστιν] seel. Papp.:	Τ Oin. καί ἡμἐρα . . .
ἐστιν.
α The opposite is “ diartesis,” incoherence or incompatibility, §§ 146, 152, 238 infra,	ii. 430.
b u Implication ” (emphasis) is power of signifying more
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whereas the syllogism “ If atomic elements of things 111 do not exist, atomic elements exist,” seems true, since it begins with the false clause “ atomic elements do not exist ” and will end, according to him, with the true clause “ atomic elements exist.” And those who introduce “ connexion,” or “ coherence,” a assert that it is a valid hypothetical syllogism whenever the opposite of its consequent contradicts its antecedent clause ; so that, according to them, the above-mentioned syllogisms are invalid, whereas the syllogism “ If day exists, day exists ” is true. And those who judge by “ implication ” b declare 112 that a hypothetical syllogism is true when its consequent is potentially included in its antecedent; and according to them the syllogism “ If day exists, day exists,” and every such duplicated syllogism, will probably be false ; for it is not feasible that any object should itself be included in itself.
Probably, then, it will not seem feasible to get this 113 controversy resolved. For whether we prefer any one of the above-mentioned rival views without proof or by the aid of proof, in neither case shall we gain credence. For proof itself is held to be valid whenever its conclusion follows the combination of its premisses as the consequent follows the antecedent; thus, for example—“ If it is day it is light; but in fact it is day; therefore it is light ” : [“ If it is day it is light,” “ it is day and also it is light.”]c But when 114
than is explicitly expressed. An example of this “ potential inclusion ” is “ If a man exists, a beast exists.”
c The words bracketed give an unintelligible form of syllogism, and the Greek text is evidently corrupt. Possibly we should read—“It is day; and if it is day it is light; therefore it is light”—thus merely transposing the premisses of the preceding syllogism (cf. § 137).
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τοῦ πῶς κρινοῦμεν την ακολουθίαν του λήγοντος πρὸς τὸ ηγούμενον, ὁ διάλληλος εὑρίσκεται τρόπος. ἵνα μὲν γὰρ ἡ κρίσις τοῦ συνημμένου ἀποδειχθῇ, τὸ συμπέρασμα τοῖς λήμμασι τῆς ἀποδείξεως ακολουθεί, ὡς προεφήκαμεν ἵνα δὲ πάλιν τοῦτο πιστευθῇ, δεῖ τὸ συνημμένου καί την ακολουθίαν
115	ἐπικεκρίσθαι. ὅπερ ατοπον. ακατάληπτου άρα το ὑγιὲς συνημμένου.
Ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ προ καθηγούμενον άπορόν ἐστιν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ προ καθηγούμενον, ὡς φασίν, ἐστὶ τὸ ηγούμενον εν τοιούτῳ συνημμένα>, ὃ ἄρχεται ἀπὸ
116	ἀληθοῦς καὶ λήγει έπι αληθές. εἰ δὲ έκκαλυπτικόν ἐστι τοῦ λήγοντος τὸ σημείου, ἤτοι πρόδηλόν ἐστι τὸ ληγον η ἄδηλον. εἰ μὲν οὖν πρόδηλον, οὐδὲ τοῦ έκκαλύφοντος δεήσεται, ἀλλὰ συγκαταληφθή-σεται αὐτῷ, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτοῦ σημειωτόν, διόπερ οὐδὲ εκείνο τούτου σημεῖον. εἰ δὲ άδηλον, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῶν άδηλων διαπεφώνηται άνεπικρίτως ποια μέν ἐστιν αυτών άληθη ποια δὲ ψευδῆ, καὶ όλως εἰ ἔπτι τι αυτών αληθές, άδηλον εσται εἰ εἰς αληθές λήγει τὸ συνημμένου. φ συνεισέρχεται και το άδηλον είναι εἰ προκαθηγεΐται το εν αὐτῷ
117	ηγούμενον. ἵνα δὲ καὶ ταΰτα παραλίπωμεν, ου δύναται έκκαλυπτικόν είναι του λήγοντος, είγε πρὸς τὸ σημεΐόν ἐστι τὸ σημειωτόν και διά τούτο συγκαταλαμβάνεται αὐτῷ. τὰ γὰρ πρός τι άλλη-λοις συγ καταλαμβάνεται* καὶ ώσπερ τὸ δεξιόν πρό τοῦ ἀριστεροῦ ὡς δεξιόν άριστεροϋ καταληφθηναι
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we inquire how we are to judge the logical sequence of the consequent in its relation to the antecedent, we are met with the argument in a circle. For in order to prove the judgement upon the hypothetical syllogism, the conclusion of the proof must follow logically from its premisses, as we said above; and, in turn, in order to establish this, the hypothetical syllogism and its logical sequence must be tested ; and this is absurd. So then the valid hypothetical 115 syllogism is non-apprehensible.
But the “ antecedent ” also is unintelligible. For the antecedent, as they assert, is “ the leading clause in a hypothetical syllogism of the kind which begins with a truth and ends in a truth.” a But if the sign χχβ serves to reveal the consequent, the consequent is either pre-evident or non-evident. If, then, it is pre-evident, it will not so much as need the thing which is to reveal it but will be apprehended along with it and will not be the object signified thereby, and hence also the thing mentioned will not be a “ sign ” of the object. But if the consequent is non-evident, seeing that there exists an unsettled controversy about things non-evident, as to which of them are true, which false, and in general whether any of them is true, it will be non-evident whether the hypothetical syllogism ends in a true consequent. And this involves the further fact that it is non-evident whether the leading clause in the syllogism is the logical antecedent. But to pass over this 117 objection also, the sign cannot serve to reveal the consequent, if the thing signified is relative to the sign and is, therefore, apprehended along with it. For relatives are apprehended along with each other; and just as bright ” cannot be apprehended as “ right
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οὐ δύναται, οὐδὲ ἀνάπαλιν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν πρός τι παραπλησίως, οὕτως οὐδὲ τὸ σημεῖον πρὸ τοῦ σημειωτοῦ <ὡς σημειωτοϋ>τ καταληφθῆναι
118 δυνατόν ear at,	el δ’ οὐ προκαταλαμβάνεται τὸ σημεῖον τοῦ σημειωτοῦ, οὐδὲ ἐκκαλυπτικὸν αὐτοῦ δύναται ὑπάρχειν τοῦ ἅμα αὐτῷ καὶ μὴ μετ’ αὐτὸ καταλαμβανόμενου.
Οὐκοῦν καὶ δσον ἐπὶ τοῖς κοινότερον λεγομένοις ὑπὸ τῶν ἑτεροδόξων ἀνεπινόητόν ἐστι τὸ σημεῖον. καὶ γὰρ πρός τι καὶ ἐκκαλυπτικὸν τοῦ σημειωτοῦ, πρὸς φ φασὶν αὐτὸ εἶναι, τοῦτο εἶναι λέγουσιν.
119	ὅθεν εἰ μὲν πρός τί ἐστι καὶ πρὸς τῷ σημειωτῷ, συγκαταλαμβάνεσθαι πάντως ὀφείλει τῷ σημειωτῷ, καθάπερ τὸ ἀριστερὸν τῷ δεξιῷ καὶ τὸ ἄνω τῷ κάτω καὶ τὰ ἄλλα πρός τι. εἰ δὲ ἐκκαλυπτικόν ἐστι τοῦ σημειωτοῦ, προκαταλαμβάνεσθαι αὐτοῦ πάντως ὀφείλει, ἵνα προεπιγνωσθὲν εἰς έννοιαν ἡμᾶς ἀγάγῃ τοῦ ἐξ αὐτοῦ γινωσκομένου πράγματος.
120	ἀδύνατον δὲ ἐννοῆσαι πράγμα μη δυνάμενον πρὸ ἐκείνου γνωσθῆναι οὖ προκαταλαμβάνεσθαι ανάγκην έχει* aSvvarov άρα ἐπινοεῖν τι καὶ πρός τι ἂν καὶ ἐκκαλυπτικὸν ἐκείνου ύπάρχον προς ω νοεῖται. τὸ δὲ σημεῖον καὶ πρός τί φασιν εἶναι καὶ ἐκκαλυπτικὸν τοῦ σημειωτοῦ* αδύνατον άρα iarlv ἐπινοῆσαι τὸ σημεῖον.
121	Πρὸς τούτοις κἀκεῖνο λεκτέον. διαφωνία γέγονε παρά τοῖς πρὸ ημών, τῶν μὲν λεγόντων εἶναί τι 1
1 <ώς σημειωτου> add. Τ, ML CorrC
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of left ” before “ left,” nor vice versa—and the same holds good of all other relative terms,—so neither will it be possible for the sign, as “ sign of signified,” to be apprehended before the thing signified.® And if the 118 sign is not apprehended before the thing signified, neither can it really serve to reveal the actual thing which is apprehended along with itself and not after itself.
Thus also, so far as we may judge by the] usual statements of the dissenting philosophers (the Stoics), the sign is inconceivable. For they assert that it is both relative and serving to reveal the thing signified, in relation to which they say it was. Accordingly, if it ist relative and in relation to the 119 thing signified it certainly ought to be apprehended along with the thing signified, as is “ left ” with “ right,” “ up ” with “ down,” and the rest of the relative terms. Whereas, if it serves to reveal the thing signified, it certainly ought to be apprehended before it, in order that by being foreknown it may lead us to a conception of the object which comes to be known by means of it. But it is impossible to form 120 a conception of an object which cannot be known before the thing before which it must necessarily be apprehended ; and so it is impossible to conceive of an object which is both relative and also really serves to reveal the thing in relation to which it is thought.
But the sign is, as they affirm, both relative and serving to reveal the thing signified; wherefore it is impossible to conceive of the sign.
Furthermore, there is this also to be said. Amongst 121 our predecessors there existed a controversy, some
a Cf. Adv, Log. ii. 163 if.
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σημεῖον ἐνδεικτικόν, τῶν δὲ μηδὲν εἶναι σημεῖον ἐν-δεικτικὸν φασκόντων. ὁ λέγων οὖν εἶναί τι σημεῖον ἐνδεικτικὸν ἥτοι ἁπλῶς ἐρεῖ καὶ ἀναποδείκτως, ψιλῇ φάσει χρώμενος, ἣ μετὰ ἀποδείξεως. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν φάσει μόνῃ χρήσεται, ἄπιστος ἔπται, εἰ δὲ ἀποδεῖξαι βονλήσεται, τὸ ζητούμενον συν-
122	αρπάσει. ἐπεὶ γαρ ἡ ἀπόδειξις τῷ γένει σημεῖον εἶναι λέγεται, ἀμφισβητουμένου τοῦ πότερον ἔπτι τι σημεῖον ἣ οὐκ ἔστιν, ἀμφισβήτησις ἔπται καὶ περὶ τοῦ πότερον ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ἣ οὐδα-μῶς, ὥσπερ καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν ζητουμένου εἰ ἔστι ζῶον, ζητείται καὶ περὶ τοῦ εἰ έστιν άνθρωπος* ζῶον γὰρ ὁ άνθρωπος, ἄτοπον δὲ τὸ ζητούμενον διὰ τοῦ ἐπ’ ἴσης ζητουμένου ἣ δι’ ἑαυτοῦ ἀπο-δεικνύναι· οὐδὲ δι’ ἀποδείξεως ἄρα δυνήσεταί τις
123	διαβεβαιοῦσθαι ὅτι ἔπτι σημεῖον. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἁπλῶς μήτε μετὰ ἀποδείξεως οἷόν τέ ἐστι περὶ τοῦ σημείου διαβεβαιωτικῶς ἀποφαίνεσθαι, ἀδύ-νατόν ἐστι περὶ αὐτοῦ καταληπτικὴν ἀπόφασιν ποιήσασθαι· εἰ δὲ μὴ καταλαμβάνεται μετά ακρίβειας το σημεῖον, οὐδὲ σημαντικόν εἶναι λεχθή-σεταί τινος ἅτε δὴ μηδὲ αὐτὸ 6μολογον μενον διὰ δὲ τοῦτο οὐδὲ σημεῖον ἔσται. ὅθεν καὶ κατὰ τοῦ-τον τὸν ἐπιλογισμὸν ανύπαρκτον ἔπται τὸ σημεῖον καὶ ἀνεπινόητον.
124	Έτι μέντοι κἀκεῖνο ρητέον. ήτοι φαινόμενα μόνον ἐστὶ τὰ σημεία η ἄδηλα μόνον, η των σημείων τα μεν ἐστι φαινόμενα τά δὲ ἄδηλα. ονδέν δὲ τούτων έστιν υγιές· οὐκ ἄρα ἔπτι σημεῖον.
α Ο/. § 99 : the “ others ” include some of the Academics and medical Empirics (c/. i. 236). b 0/. § 96 ; Thpr. ii. 178 ff.
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declaring that an indicative sign exists, others maintaining that no indicative sign exists.^ He, then, who asserts the existence of an indicative sign will assert it either simply and without proof, making a bald assertion, or by the aid of proof. But if he shall employ mere assertion he will not gain credence ; while if he shall propose to prove it he will be assuming the matter in question. For since proof is stated 122 to come under the genus sign,6 seeing that it is disputed whether or not a sign exists, there will also be a dispute as to whether proof does or does not at all exist—-just as, when we make, let us suppose, the inquiry “ Does animal exist ? ” we are inquiring also “ Does man exist ? ”, But it is absurd to try to prove the matter in question either by means of what is equally in question or by means of itself. So that neither will one be able by means of proof to affirm positively that sign exists. And if it is not possible 123 either simply or with the aid of proof to make a positive declaration about the sign, it is impossible to make an apprehensive affirmation0 concerning it; and if the sign is not apprehended with exactness, neither will it be said to be significant of anything, inasmuch as there is no agreement even about itself; and because of this it will not even be a sign. Hence, according to this line of reasoning also, the sign will be unreal and inconceivable.
But there is this further to be said. Either the signs 124 are apparent only or non-evident only, or some are apparent and some non-evident/ But none of these alternatives is valid ; therefore sign does not exist.
c A curious expression, only used here by Sextus; it seems to mean “ an affirmation which treats the thing as though it were apprehended.”
d Of. § 88 ; Adv. Log. ii. 171 ff.
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'Ότι μὲν οὖν ἄδηλα οὐκ ἔστι πάντα τὰ σημεία, εντεύθεν δείκνυται. τὸ ἄδηλον οὐκ ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ φαί-νεται, ὡς οἱ δογματικοί7 φασιν, ἀλλὰ δι* ἑτέρου ὑπο-πίπτει. καὶ τὸ σημεῖον οὖν, εἰ ἄδηλον εἴη, ἑτέρου δεήσεται σημείου ἀδήλου, ἐπεὶ μηδὲν φαινόμενόν ἐστι σημεῖον κατά τὴν προκειμένην ὑπόθεσιν, κἀκεῖνο άλλον, καὶ μἐχρις ἀπείρου. ἀδύνατον δὲ ἄπειρα σημεῖα λαμβάνειν* ἀδύνατον ἄρα τὸ σημεῖον καταληφθῆναι ἄδηλον ον. διὰ δὲ τούτο καὶ ανύπαρκτον ἔσται, μὴ δυνάμενον σημαίνειν τι καὶ σημεῖον εἶναι διὰ τὸ μὴ καταλαμβά-νεσθαι.
125	Εἰ δὲ πάντα τά σημεῖα φαινόμενά ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ καὶ πρός τί ἐστι τὸ σημεῖον καὶ πρὸς τῷ σημειωτῷ, τὰ δὲ πρός τι συγκαταλαμβάνεται ἀλλήλοις, τὰ σημειωτὰ εἶναι λεγόμενα σὺν τοῖς φαινομένοις καταλαμβανόμενα φαινόμενα ἔπται* ὥσπερ γὰρ ἅμα ὑποπιπτόντων τοῦ τε δεξιοῦ καὶ τοῦ αριστερόν ον μάλλον το δεξιόν τον αριστερόν ἢ τὸ αριστερόν τον δεξιοῦ φαινεσθαι λεγεται, οὕτω σνγκαταλαμβανόμενων τον τε σημείου και τοῦ σημειωτοῦ οὐ μάλλον τό σημεῖον ἣ το σημειωτὸν φαινεσθαι
126	ρητέον. εἰ δὲ φαινόμενόν ἐστι τὸ σημειωτόν, ουδέ σημειωτὸν ἔπται μὴ δεόμενον τον σημανοῦντος αὐτὸ καὶ εκκαλνφοντος. οθεν ώσπερ άναιρονμενού δεξιόν ονδέ αριστερόν εστιν, όντως αναιρούμενου τον σημειωτοῦ οὐδὲ σημεῖον εἶναι δνναται, ώστε ανύπαρκτον ενρίσκεται τό σημεῖον, εἴπερ φαινόμενα μόνα είναι λεγοι τις τά σημεῖα.
127	Λείπεται λέγειν ότι των σημείων τά μεν ἐστι φαινόμενα τά δε άδηλα* καὶ όντως δε αι άπορίαι
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Now that all the signs are not non-evident is shown by the following argument. The non-evident does not become apparent of itself, as the Dogmatists assert, but is perceived by means of something else. The sign, therefore, if it were non-evident, would require another non-evident sign—since, according to the hypothesis assumed, there is no apparent sign —and this again a third, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to grasp an infinite series of signs ; and so it is impossible for the sign to be apprehended when it is non-evident. And for this reason it will also be unreal, as it is unable to signify anything and to be a sign owing to its not being apprehended.
And if all the signs are apparent, then, because 125 the sign is a relative thing and in relation to the thing signified, and relatives are apprehended conjointly ,a the things said to be signified, being apprehended along with what is apparent, will be apparent.
For just as when the right and left are perceived together, the right is not said to appear more than the left nor the left than the right, so when the sign and the thing signified are apprehended together the sign should not be said to appear any more than the thing signified. And if the thing signified is apparent, 126 it will not even be signified, as it requires nothing to signify and reveal it. Hence, just as when “ right ” is abolished there exists no “ left,” so when the thing signified is abolished there can exist no sign, so that the sign is found to be unreal, if one should declare that the signs are apparent only.
It remains to declare that of the signs some are 127 apparent, others non-evident; but even so the diffi-α Cf. §§ 119, 169.
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μένουσιν. τῶν τε γαρ φαινομένων σημείων τὰ σημειωτὰ εἶναι λεγόμενα φαινόμενα ἔσται, καθὰ προειρήκαμεν, καὶ μὴ δεόμενα τοῦ σήμανοΰντος οὐδὲ σημειωτὰ ὅλως ὑπάρξει, ὅθεν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνα
128	σημεῖα ἔσται, μηδὲν σημαίνοντα* τά τε ἄδηλα σημεῖα χρήζοντα των ἐκκαλυψόντων αὐτά, ἐὰν μὲν ὑπὸ άδηλων σημαίνεσθαι λέγηται, εἰς ἄπειρον ἐκ-πίπτοντος τοῦ λόγον ακατάληπτα εὑρίσκεται καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ανύπαρκτα, ὡς προειρήκαμεν* ἐὰν δὲ ὑπὸ φαινομένων, φαινόμενα ἔσται σὺν τοῖς φαινομένου αυτών σημείοις καταλαμβανόμενα, διὰ δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ανύπαρκτα. αδύνατον γαρ εἶναί τι πράγμα ο καὶ άδηλόν ἐστι φύσει καί φαίνεται, τά δὲ σημεία περί ὧν ἐστὶν ὁ λόγος, άδηλα ύπο-τεθέντα, φαινόμενα εύρέθη κατά την περιτροπήν του λόγου.
129	Εἰ οὖν μήτε πάντα τά σημεία φαινόμενά ἐστι μήτε πάντα άδηλα, μήτε τῶν σημείων τινά μέν ἐστι φαινόμενα τινά δε άδηλα, καὶ παρά ταΰτα οὐδὲν ἔστιν, ὡς καὶ αυτοί φασιν, ανύπαρκτα έσται τά λεγάμενα σημεία.
130	Ταῦτα μέν οΰν ολίγα άπο πολλών ἀρκέσει νῦν εἰρῆσθαι πρὸς ὑπόμνησιν τοῦ μη είναι σημεΐον ενδεικτικόν έξης δὲ καὶ τὰς υπομνήσεις του είναι τι σημεΐον ἐκθησόμεθα, ἵνα την ἰσοσθένειαν τῶν αντικειμένων λόγων παραστῆσωμεν.
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culties remain. For the things said to be signified by the apparent signs will, as we said before, be apparent and require nothing to signify them, and will not even be things signified at all, so that neither will the signs be signs, as not signifying anything. And as to the non-evident signs which need things 128 to reveal them, if we say that they are signified by things non-evident, the argument will be involved in a regress ad infinitum, rendering them non-appre-hensible and therefore unreal, as we said before a ; whereas, if they are to be signified by things apparent, they will be apparent, because apprehended along with their apparent signs, and therefore also unreal.
For it is impossible for any object really to exist which is by nature both non-evident and apparent; but the signs which we are discussing though assumed to be non-evident have been found to be apparent owing to the reversal of the argument.6
If, therefore, the signs are neither all apparent nor 129 all non-evident, nor yet some of the signs apparent and some non-evident, and besides these there is no other alternative, as they themselves affirm, then the so-called signs will be unreal.
So then these few arguments out of many will be 130 enough for the present to suggest to us the nonexistence of an indicative sign. Next, we shall set forth those which go to suggest the existence of a sign, in order that we may exhibit the equipollence of the counter-balancing arguments.
Either, then, the phrases used in criticism of the
a Cf. § 124 supra.
6 Cf. §§ 185, 187.
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φωναὶ φερόμεναι ἢ οὐδὲν σημαίνουσιν. καὶ εἰ μὲν άσημοι εἰσιν, πῶς ἂν κινήσειαν την ὕπαρξιν τοῦ
131	σημείου; εἰ δὲ σημαίνουσί τι, ἔπτι σημεῖον. ἔτι ἤτοι ἀποδεικτικοί εἰσιν οἱ λόγοι οἱ κατὰ τοῦ σημείου ἣ οὐκ ἀποδεικτικοί. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν οὐκ ἀποδεικτικοί, οὐκ ἀποδεικνύουσι τὸ μη εἶναι σημεῖον* εἰ δὲ ἀποδεικτικοί, ἐπεὶ ἡ ἀπόδειξις τῷ γένει σημεῖόν ἐστιν, ἐκκαλυπτικὴ οὖσα τοῦ συμπεράσ-ματος, ἔπται σημεῖον. ὅθεν καὶ συνερωτᾶται λόγος τοιοῦτος. εἰ ἔπτι τι σημεῖον, ἔπτι σημεῖον, καὶ εἰ μη ἔπτι σημεῖον, ἔπτι σημεῖον τὸ γὰρ μὴ εἶναι σημεῖον δι’ ἀποδείξεως, ἣ δὴ ἔπτι σημεῖον, δεί-κνυται. ἤτοι δὲ ἔστι σημεῖον ἢ, οὐκ ἔστι σημεῖον
132	ἔστιν ἄρα σημεῖον. τούτῳ δὲ τῷ λόγῳ παρά-κειται τοιοῦτος λόγος· εἰ οὐκ ἔπτι τι σημεῖον, οὐκ ἔπτι σημεῖον καὶ εἰ ἔστι σημεῖον ὅ φασιν οἱ δογματικοί σημεῖον εἶναι, οὐκ ἔπτι σημεῖον* τὸ γὰρ σημεῖον περὶ οὖ ὁ λόγος, κατὰ την ἐπίνοιαν αὐτοῦ καὶ πρός τι εἶναι λεγόμενον καὶ ἐκκαλυ-πτικὸν τοῦ σημειωτον, ανύπαρκτον εὑρίσκεται, ὡς
133	παρεστήσαμεν. ήτοι δὲ ἔπτι σημεῖον ἢ οὐκ ἔστι σημεῖον οὐκ ἄρα ἔπτι σημεῖον.
Καὶ περὶ τῶν φωνών δὲ τῶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ σημείου αυτοί άποκρινάσθωσαν οι δογματικοί, πότβρον * 1
α Of. Adv. Log. ii. 279. The meaning of these sections, 130-133, is briefly this: The Dogmatists argue (§§ 130-131)
(1) that the Sceptics’ objections to “ sign ” must signify either something or nothing; if nothing, they have no force against it, while if they signify something they are signs themselves and so prove sign’s existence; (2) the arguments (λόγοι) against “sign” prove either something or nothing; if nothing, they fail to prove the non-existence of “sign,” while if they prove something, they are “proofs,” ?*.<?. a species of “ sign,” and thus prove sign’s existence. Hence, 234
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sign signify something or they signify nothing.® But if they are non-significant how could they affect the reality of the sign ? While if they signify something, there exists a sign. Further, the arguments against 131 the sign are either probative or non-probative ; but if they are non-probative they do not prove the nonexistence of a sign ; while if they are probative, since proof, as serving to reveal the conclusion, belongs to the genus sign, sign will exist. Whence this argument also is propounded : “If sign exists, sign exists; and if sign exists not, sign exists ; for the nonexistence of sign is shown by proof, which is a form of sign. But sign either exists or exists not; therefore sign exists.”. And this argument is counter- 132 balanced by the following argument : “If any sign does not exist, sign does not exist; and if sign is that which the Dogmatists declare sign to be, sign does not exist (for the sign under discussion, according to the conception of it and as stated to be both relative and serving to reveal the thing signified, is found to be unreal, as we have shown). But sign 133 either exists or exists not; therefore sign does not exist.”
Regarding also the phrases used in support of the sign,b let the Dogmatists themselves say in reply to our argument whether they signify something or signify
whichever view we take—the Dogmatists’ that “ sign exists,” or the Sceptics* that “sign exists not”—we arrive at the same conclusion that “ sign exists.” In § 132 we have the counter-argument of the Sceptics, “reversing” that of the Dogmatists.
b In this § 133 the Sceptics are replying to the first argument of the Dogmatists (in § 130); the conclusion that “ the existence of sign” proves its “non-existence” is based on the arguments in § 132, which “reverses” that of the Dogmatists.
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σήμαίνουσί τι ἣ οὐδὲν σημαίνουσιν. εἰ μὲν γαρ οὐδὲν σημαίνουσιν, οὐ πιστοῦται τὸ εἶναι σημεῖον* εἰ δὲ σημαίνουσιν, ἀκολουθήσει αὐταῖς τὸ σημειω-τόν. τοῦτο δὲ ἦν τὸ εἶναί τι σημεῖον ῷ ἔπεται τὸ <μη>χ εἶναι σημεῖον, ὡς ὑπεμνήσαμεν, κατά την τον λόγον περιτροπήν.
Πλὴν ἀλλ’ οὕτω πιθανών καὶ πρὸς τὸ εἶναι σημεῖον καὶ πρὸς τὸ μὴ εἶναι λόγων φερομένων, οὐ μάλλον εἶναι σημεῖον ἢ μὴ εἶναι ρητεον.
ΙΒ'.—HEPI ΑΠΟΔΕΙ&ΕΩΣ
134	Φανερὸν μὲν οὖν ἐκ τούτων ὅτι οὐδὲ ἡ ἀπόδειξις ὁμολογούμενόν τι πρᾶγμα ἐστίν* εἰ γὰρ περὶ τοῦ σημείου ἐπέχομεν, καὶ ἡ ἀπόδειξις δὲ σημεῖόν τί ἐστι, καὶ περὶ τῆς ἀποδείξεως ἐπέχειν ανάγκη. καὶ γὰρ εὑρήσομεν τοὺς περὶ τοῦ σημείου λόγους ἡρωτημένονς ἐφαρμόζεσθαι δυναμένους καὶ κατά τῆς ἀποδείξεως, ἐπεὶ καὶ πρός τι εἶναι δοκεῖ καὶ ἐκκαλυπτικὴ τοῦ συμπεράσματος, οἷς ἡκολούθει τὰ πρὸς τὸ σημεῖον η μιν εἰρημένα σχεδόν άπαντα.
135	ὲν δὲ δεῖ καὶ ἰδίως περὶ ἀποδείξεως εἰπεῖν, συν-τόμως επελενσομαι τὸν περὶ αυτής λόγον, πρό-τερον σαφήνισαν πειραθεὶς διὰ βραχέων τι φασιν εἶναι την ἀπόδειξιν.
Ἕστιν οὖν, ὡς φασιν, ἡ ἀπόδειξις λόγος δι’ ὁμο-λογουμενών λημμάτων κατά συναγωγήν επιφοράν εκκαλνπτων άδηλον, σαφέστερον δὲ 5 λέγουσιν ἔσται διὰ τούτων. λόγος ἐστὶ σύστημα εκ λημμά-
1 <μἡ> add. Kayser, Papp.
a For this Sceptic formula c/. i. 188.
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nothing. For if they signify nothing, the existence of sign is not confirmed; whereas if they signify something, the thing signified will follow them ; and it was “ the existence of a sign.” And from this follows, as we have shown, the non-existence of sign, because of the reversal of the argument.
In short, then, since such plausible arguments are adduced both for the existence and for the non-existence of sign, we must declare that sign is “no more ” a existent than non-existent.
Chapter XII.—Of Proof
Now it is plain from this that neither is proof a 134 matter upon which there is agreement; for if we suspend judgement about the sign, and proof also is a sign,5 we must necessarily suspend judgement about proof likewise. And in fact we shall find that the arguments propounded concerning the sign can be adapted to apply to proof as well, since it seems to be both relative and serving to reveal the conclusion, and from these properties followed nearly all the results we mentioned in the case of the sign. If, 135 however, one ought to devote a separate discussion to proof, I shall proceed to treat of it concisely after endeavouring first to explain shortly the definition they give of proof.
Proof is, as they assert, “ an argument which, by means of agreed premisses, reveals by way of deduction a non-evident inference. ” What their statement means will be made clearer by what follows. “ An argument is a system composed of premisses and an
b Of. §§ 96, 122, 131 supra; and for the next ten sections cf. Adv. Log. ii. 299 if.
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136	των καὶ ἐπιφορᾶς· τούτον δὲ λήμματα μὲν εἶναι λέγεται τα προς κατασκευήν τον συμπεράσματος συμφώνως λαμβανόμενα αξιώματα, ἐπιφορὰ δὲ [ἣ συμπέρασμα]1 τὸ ἐκ τῶν λημμάτων κατασκευα-ζόμενον αξίωμα. οἷον ἐν τούτῳ “ εἰ ήμερα ἔστι, φῶς εστιν ἀλλὰ μην ημέρα ἔστιν φῶς ἄρα ἔπτιν ” τὸ μὲν “ φῶς ἄρα ἔπτιν ” συμπέρασμά ἐστι, τὰ
137	δὲ λοιπά λήμματα. των δὲ λόγων οἱ μέν εἰσι συνακτικοϊ οι δὲ άσύνακτοι, συνακτικοΐ μεν όταν το συνημμένον το άρχόμενον μεν από τοῦ διά τῶν τοῦ λόγου λημμάτων συμπεπλεγμένου, λήγον 8ε είς την επιφοράν αύτοΰ, υγιές ἦ, οἷον ὁ προειρημένος λόγος συνακτικός ἐστιν, ^έπεϊ τη διὰ τῶν λημμάτων αύτοΰ συμπλοκή ταντη {< ημέρα εστι, και εἰ ημέρα εστι, φως ἔστιν ” ακολουθεί τὸ “ φως έστιν ” ἐν τούτῳ τῷ συνημμένω “ [εἰ]2 ημέρα εστι, και εἰ ημέρα εστι, φως εστιν <· φως ἄρα ἔπτιν>.3 ” ἀσύνακτοι δὲ οἱ μὴ ούτως έχοντες.
^38 Τῶν δὲ συνακτικών οι μέν εἰσιν αληθείς οΐ 8έ ούκ αληθείς, αληθείς μεν όταν μη μόνον το συνημμένον εκ της των λημμάτων συμπλοκής και τής επι φοράς, ώς προειρήκαμεν, υγιές ἦ, ἀλλα και το συμπέρασμα και τό διὰ τῶν λημμάτων α ύτοΰ συμ-πεπλεγμένον αληθές ύπάρχη, δ εστιν ηγούμενον εν τῷ συνημμένω. αληθές δὲ συμπεπλεγμένον εστι τό πάντα ἔχον αληθή, ώς τό u ημέρα εστι, και ει ημέρα εστι, φως εστιν.” ούκ αληθείς δὲ οἱ μὴ
139	ούτως εχοντες. ό γάρ τοιοΰτος λόγος ημέρας οΰσης “ εἰ νύξ εστι, σκότος ἔστιν* ἀλλὰ μην νύξ εστιν σκότος ἄρα εστιν ” συνακτικός μέν εστιν,
1 ἡ om. MSS., συμπέρασμα om. Τ.
2 [el] seel. Riistow.	8 <Φό* ἄρα ἐστιν> add. Papp.
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inference. The premisses of it are (it is said) the 136 judgements adopted by consent for the establishment of the inference, and the inference is the judgement established by the preinisses.” For example, in the argument “ If it is day, it is light; but it is in truth day ; therefore it is light,” the clause “ therefore it is light ” is a conclusion, and the rest are premisses. And of arguments some are conclusive, some incon- 137 elusive—conclusive when the hypothetical syllogism a which begins with the combination made by the premisses of the argument and ends with its inference is valid ; thus, for example, the argument just stated is conclusive since the combination of its premisses—“ it is day ” and “ if it is day, it is light ”
—is followed by “it is light ” in the syllogism “ it is day, and if it is day it is light; therefore it is light.”
But arguments that are not like this are inconclusive.
And of the conclusive arguments some are true, 138 some not true—true when not only the syllogism formed by the combination of the premisses and the inference is valid,b as we said above, but the conclusion also and the combination of the premisses, which is the antecedent in the syllogism, is really true. And a combination is true when it has all its parts true, as in the case of “ It is day, and if it is day, it is light ” ; but those of a different kind are not true. For an argument such as this—“ If it is 139 night, it is dark ; but in fact it is night; therefore it is dark ”—is indeed conclusive, since the syllogism
a το σννημμένον, lit. “the combination **; cf. p. 246 note a.
b 41 Valid ” refers only to logical form ; “ true *’ to content; c/. § 139; Adv. Log. ii. 413.
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ἐπεὶ το συνημμένον τούτο ὑγιές ἐστιν “ [εἰ]1 νὺξ ἔπτι, καὶ εἰ νὺξ ἔπτι, <σκότος αστι}>2 σκότος άρα € στ tv/3 ού μέντοι άληθής. τὸ γὰρ ήγουμανον συμ-πεπλεγμένον ψεῦδός ἐστι, τὸ “ νὺξ ἔπτι, καὶ εἰ νὺξ ἔπτι, σκότος ἔπτι,” ψευδός ἔχον ἐν ἑαυτῷ τὸ “ νὺξ ἔπτιν ’ ’ · ψευδός γαρ ἐστι συμπεπλεγμένον τὸ ἔχον ἐν ἑαυτῷ ψεῦδος. ένθεν καὶ ἀληθῆ λόγον εἶναί φασι τὸν δι* αληθών λημμάτων αληθές συνάγοντα συμπέρασμα.
140	Πάλιν δὲ τῶν αληθών λόγων οί μέν εἰσιν ἀπο-δεικτικοὶ οἱ δ’ οὐκ ἀποδεικτικοί, καὶ ἀποδεικτικοὶ μὲν οἱ διὰ προδήλων άδηλόν τι συνάγοντας, οὐκ ἀποδεικτικοὶ δὲ οἱ μὴ τοιοῦτοι. οἷον ὁ μὲν τοιοῦ-τος λόγος “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν ἀλλὰ μην ημέρα ἔπτιν φῶς ἄρα ἔπτιν ” οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπο-δεικτικός· τὸ γὰρ φῶς εἶναι, ὅπερ ἐστὶν αὐτοῦ συμπέρασμα, πρόδηλόν ἐστιν. ὁ δὲ τοιοῦτος “ εἰ Ιδρώτας ρέουσι διά τής ἐπιφανείας, εἰσὶ νοητοί πόροι* ἀλλὰ μην ιδρώτας ρέουσι διά τής ἐπιφανείας· εἰσὶν ὰρα νοητοί πόροι 33 άποδαικτικός ἐστι, τὸ συμπέρασμα αχών άδηλον, τὸ “ εἰσὶν ἄρα νοητοί πόροι/3
141	Τῶν δὲ άδηλόν τι συναγόντων οι μὲν αφοδαυτι-κῶς μόνον άγουσιν ημάς διὰ τῶν λημμάτων απι το συμπέρασμα, οἱ δὲ αφοδαυτικώς άμα και ἐκ-καλυπτικώς. οἷον αφοδαυτικώς μὲν οἱ ἐκ πίσταως καί μνήμης ήρτήσθαι δοκοῦντες, οἷός ἐστιν ὁ τοιοῦτος “ εἴ τις σοι θεῶν εἶπεν ὅτι πλουτήσαι οὖτος, πλουτήσαι οντος* οὑτοσὶ δὲ ὁ θεός ” (δείλ κνυμι δα καθ’ ύπόθασιν τον Δία) “ εἶπέ σοι ὅτι
1 [εί] seel. Riistow.
2 <σκότος ἐστι> add. Riistow.
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“it is night, and if it is night it is dark, therefore it is dark ” is a valid one, but, when it is day-time, it is not true. For the antecedent combination—“ it is night, and if it is night it is dark ”—is false since it contains the falsehood “ it is night ”; for the combination which contains a falsehood is false. Hence they also say that a true argument is that which deduces a true conclusion from true premisses.
Of true arguments, again, some are “ probative,” 140 some “ non-probative ” ; and the probative are those which deduce something non-evident by means of pre-evident premisses, the non-probative those not of this sort.a For example, an argument such as this—
“ If it is day it is light; but in fact it is day ; therefore it is light ” is not probative ; for its conclusion, that “ it is light,” is pre-evident. But an argument like this—“ If sweat pours through the surface, there are insensible pores b; but in fact sweat does pour through the surface; therefore there are insensible pores ”—is a probative one, as its conclusion (“ there are therefore insensible pores ”) is non-evident.
And of arguments which deduce something non- χ4ΐ evident, some conduct us through the premisses to the conclusion by way of progression only, others both by way of progression and by way of discovery as well. By progression, for instance, are those which seem to depend on belief and memory, such as the argument “ If a god has said to you that this man will be rich, this man will be rich ; but this god (assume that I point to Zeus) has said to you that
0 For this and the following sections cf, Adv. Log. xi. 305 ff. b Of. § 98 supra.
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πλουτήσει οὖτος* πλουτήσει ἄρα οὖτος ”* συγ-κατατιθέμεθα γὰρ τῷ συμπεράσματι οὐχ οὕτως διά την των λημμάτων ανάγκην ὡς πιστεύοντες
142	τῆ τοῦ θεοῦ ἀποφάσει. οἱ δὲ οὐ μόνον ἐφοδευ-τικῶς ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐκκαλυπτικῶς ἄγουσιν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τὸ συμπέρασμα, ὡς ὁ τοιοῦτος “ εἰ ρέουσι διὰ τῆς ἐπιφανείας ἱδρῶτες, εἰσὶ νοητοί πόροι· ἀλλὰ μην το πρώτον το δεύτερον ἄρα”* τὸ γὰρ ῄεῖν τοὺς ἰδρῶτας ἐκκαλυπτικόν ἐστι τοῦ πόρους εἶναι, διὰ τὸ προειλῆφθαι ὅτι διὰ ναστοῦ σώματος υγρόν ον δύναται φέρεσθαι.
143	Ἠ οὖν ἀπόδειξις καὶ λόγος εἶναι ὀφείλει καὶ συνακτικὸς καὶ άληθης καὶ άδηλον ἔχων συμπέρασμα [καὶ]1 ἐκκαλυπτόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς δυνάμεως τῶν λημμάτων, καὶ διὰ τούτο εἶναι λέγεται ἀπόδειξις λόγος δι’ ὁμολογουμένων λημμάτων κατά συναγωγήν ἐπιφοράν ἐκκαλύπτων» ἄδηλον.
Διὰ τούτων μὲν οὖν σαφηνίζειν εἰώθασι την ἔννοιαν τῆς ἀποδείξεως.
ΙΓ\—El ΕΣΤΙΝ ΑΠ0ΔΕΙ8ΙΣ
144	Ὄτι δὲ ανύπαρκτός ἐστιν ἡ ἀπόδειξις, ἀπ’ αυτών ὧν λέγουσιν ἐπιλογίζεσθαι δυνατόν, έκαστον τών περιεχομένων εν τη έννοια διατρέποντα. οἷον γοῦν ὁ λόγος σύγκειται ἐξ αξιωμάτων, τὰ δὲ σύνθετα πράγματα ου δύναται ύπαρχειν εάν μη τὰ ἐξ ὧν σννεστηκεν άλληλοις σνννπάρχη, ὡς πρόδηλον ἀπὸ κλίνης και τών παραπλήσιων, τὰ δὲ μέρη τοΰ
1 [/cal] om. Τ.
a See the definition of “ proof” in §§ 135-136. It is with u hypothetical syllogisms ” that Sextus is here concerned. The
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this man will be rich; therefore he will be rich ” ; for we assent to the conclusion not so much on account of the logical force of the premisses as because of our belief in the statement of the god. But some argu- 142 ments conduct us to the conclusion by way of discovery as well as of progression, like the following : “ If sweat pours through the surface, there are insensible pores ; but the first is true, therefore also the second ” ; for the pouring of the sweat makes discovery of the fact of the existence of pores, because of the prior assumption that moisture cannot pass through a solid body.
So, then, proof ought to be an argument which 143 is deductive and true and has a non-evident conclusion which is discovered by the potency of the premisses ; and because of this, proof is defined as “ an argument which by means of agreed pre-* misses discovers by way of deduction a non-evident inference.” It is in these terms, then, that they are in the habit of explaining the conception of proof.
Chapter XIII.—Does Proof exist ?
That proof has no real existence may be inferred 144 from their own statements, by refuting each of the assumptions implied in its conception^ Thus, for instance, the argument is compounded of judgements, but compound things cannot exist unless its component elements mutually co-exist, as is pre-evident from the case of a bed and similar objects ; but the parts
“component elements” of the syllogism (or “argument”) are the “judgements” (or propositions) which go to form its “ premisses.”
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λόγον ἀλλήλοις οὐ συνυπάρχει. ὅτε γὰρ λέγομεν τὸ πρώτον λῆμμα, οὐδέπω υπάρχει ούτε το ετερον λήμμα οὔτε ἡ ἐπιφορά' ὅτε δὲ τὸ δεύτερόν φαμεν, τὸ μὲν πρότερον λήμμα οὐκέτι ὑπάρχει, ἡ δὲ ἐπιφορὰ οὐδέπω ἔπτιν ὅτε δὲ την ἐπι φοράν προ-φερόμεθα, τὰ λήμματα αυτής οὐκέτι ὑφέστηκεν. οὐ συνυπάρχει άρα ἀλλήλοις τὰ μέρη τοΰ λόγον δθεν ουδέ 6 λόγος ύπαρχειν δόξει.
145	Χωρὶς δὲ τούτων ό συνακτικός λόγος ακατάληπτος ἐστιν εἰ γὰρ οὖτος κρίνεται από τής του συνημμένου ακολουθίας, ἡ δὲ κατά τὸ συνημμένον ακολουθία άνεπικρίτως διαπεφώνηται και ἔπτιν ἴσως ακατάληπτος, ὡς ἐν τώρπερὶ σημείου λόγω ύπεμνήσαμεν, και 6 συνακτικός λόγος ακατάληπτος
146	εσται. οἵ γε μην διαλεκτικοί φασιν άσύνακτον λόγον γίγνεσθαι ήτοι παρά διάρτησιν ή παρά ελλειφιν ή παρά τό κατά μοχθηρόν ήρωτήσθαι σχήμα ή κατά παρολκήν. οἷον κατὰ διάρτησιν μεν όταν μη εχη τα λήμματα ακολουθίαν προς άλληλά τε καί την επιφοράν, ὡς ὁ τοιοϋτος ει ήμερα εστι, φως ἔπτιν* ἀλλὰ μὴν πυροί εν άγορα
147	πωλοΰνται* Δίων ἄρα περιπατεΐ.” παρά δὲ παρ-ολκήν όταν ενρίσκηται λήμμα παρελκον προς την του λόγου συναγωγήν, οἷον “ εἰ ήμερα εστι, φῶς ἔπτιν· ἀλλὰ μὴν ήμόρα ἔπτιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ Δίων περι-πατεῖ* φῶς ἄρα ἔστιν.” παρά δὲ τὸ ἐν μοχθηρώ ήρωτήσθαι σχήματι όταν μη ἦ τὸ σχήμα τοΰ λόγου συνακτικόν, οἷον όντων συλλογισμών, ὡς φασι, τούτων “ εἰ ήμερα εστι, φῶς ἔστιν ἀλλὰ μην ήμερα ἔστιν φῶς ἄρα ἔστιν,” “ εἰ ήμερα εστι, φώς ἔστιν* οὐχὶ δὲ φῶς ἔστιν οὐκ ἄρα ήμερα εστιν,
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of an argument do not mutually co-exist. For when we are stating the first premiss, neither the second premiss nor the inference is as yet in existence ; and when we are stating the second premiss, the first is no longer existent and the inference is not yet existent; and when we announce the inference, its premisses are no longer in being. Therefore the parts of the argument do not mutually co-exist; and hence the argument too will seem to be non-existent.
But apart from this, the conclusive argument is 145 non-apprehensible; for if it is judged by the coherence of the hypothetical premiss, and the coherence in that premiss is a matter of unsettled dispute and is probably non-appreh ensible, as we suggested in our chapter (xi.) “ On the Sign,” then the conclusive argument also will be non-apprehensible. Now the 146 Dialecticians a assert that an argument is inconclusive owing to inconsistency or to deficiency or to its being propounded in a bad form or to redundancy. An example of inconsistency is when the premisses are not logically coherent with each other and with the inference, as in the argument “ If it is day, it is light; but in fact wheat is being sold in the market; therefore Dion is walking.” And it is a case of redundancy 147 when we find a premiss that is superfluous for the logic of the argument, as for instance “ If it is day, it is light; but in fact it is day and Dion also is walking; therefore it is light.” And it is due to the bad form in which it is propounded when the form of the argument is not conclusive; for whereas the really syllogistic arguments are, they say, such as these : “If it is day, it is light; but in fact it is day ; therefore it is light ” ; and “ If it is day, it is light; but it is not light; therefore it is not day,”—the inconclusive
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6 λόγος ἀσύνακτός ἐστιν οὖτος “ εἰ ἡμέρα ἔστι, φῶς έστιν* ἀλλὰ μὴν φῶς έστιν* η μόρα ἄρα όσην.”
148	ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἐπαγγέλλεται τὸ συνημμένον οντος1 τοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ ηγουμένου εἶναι καὶ τὸ λῆγον, εἰκότως τοῦ ηγουμένου προσλαμβανόμενου ἐπάγεται καὶ τὸ λῆγον, καὶ τοῦ λήγοντας αναιρούμενου ἀναιρεῖται καὶ τὸ ἡγούμενον* εἰ γὰρ ἦν τὸ ηγούμενον, ἧν ἂν καὶ τὸ λῆγον. τοῦ δὲ λήγοντος προσλαμβανόμενου ου πάντως τίθεται καὶ τὸ ηγούμενον· οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑπισχνεῖτο τὸ συνημμένον τῷ λήγοντι ἀκολουθεῖν τὸ ηγούμενον, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἡγουμένῳ τὸ λῆγον μόνον.
149	διὰ τοῦτο οὖν ὁ μεν εκ συνημμένου καὶ τοῦ ηγουμένου το λῆγον συνάγων συλλογιστικός εἶναι λέ-γεται, καὶ ὁ ἐκ συνημμένου καὶ τοῦ αντικειμένου του ληγοντος το άντικείμενον τῷ ἡγουμένῳ συν-άγων ὁ δὲ ἐκ συνημμένον και του ληγοντος το ηγούμενον συνάγων άσύνακτος, ώς ό προειρημένος, παρὸ καὶ αληθών οντων των λημμάτων αντοΰ ψευδός συνάγει, όταν λυχνία ίου φωτός οντος νυκτός λἐγηται. τὸ μὲν γὰρ “ εἰ ημέρα εστι, φως εστι ” συνημμένον αληθές έστιν, καὶ ἡ “ ἀλλὰ μην φως εστι προσΛηψις, η οε ήμερα αρα επιψορα
150	ψευΒης. κατά παράλειψιν δέ εστι μοχθηρός λόγος ἐν ῴ παραλείπεταί τι τῶν πρὸς την συναγωγήν του συμπεράσματος χρησιμευόντων* οἷον ὑγιοῦς οντος, ὡς οἴονται, τοῦ λόγου τούτου “ ήτοι αγαθός έστιν ό πλούτος η κακός η αδιάφορος* οὔτε δὲ κακός έστιν ούτε αδιάφορος* αγαθός αρα εστιν,
1 ὅντος Heintz: ἐντδς mss. Bekk.
° i.$. (in Stoic terminology) definitely valid and conclusive ; c/. § 163 infra. Note that the term συνημμένον (“ combination ”) mostly means the “ hypothetical, or major,
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argument runs thus : “If it is day, it is light; but in fact it is light; therefore it is day.” For since the 148 major premiss announces that if its antecedent exists its consequent also exists, naturally when the antecedent is admitted the consequent also is inferred, and when the consequent is denied the antecedent also is denied ; for if the antecedent had existed, the consequent also would have existed. But when the consequent is admitted, the antecedent is not necessarily admitted as well; for the major premiss did not promise that the antecedent should follow the consequent, but only the consequent the antecedent.
Hence, the argument which deduces the conse- 149 quent from the major premiss and the antecedent is said to be syllogistic,α and also that which deduces the opposite of the antecedent from the major premiss and the opposite of the consequent; but the argument which, like that stated above, deduces the antecedent from the major premiss and the consequent is inconclusive, so that it makes a false deduction, even though its premisses are true, whenever it is uttered by lamplight at night. For though the major premiss “If it is day, it is light” is true, and also the minor premiss, “ but in fact it is light,” the inference “ therefore it is day ” is false. And the 150 argument is faulty by deficiency, when it suffers from the omission of some factor needed for the deducing of the conclusion: thus, for instance, while we have, as they think, a valid argument in “ Wealth is either good or bad or indifferent; but it is neither bad nor indifferent; therefore it is good,”b the following
premiss of a hypothetical syllogism,” but sometimes the whole syllogism.	b 0/. iii. 177 if.
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φαῦλός ἐστι παρὰ ἔλλειψιν οντος 6 λόγος “ ήτοι αγαθός εστιν ό πλούτος ἣ κακός* οὐκ ἔστι δὲ κακός·
151	αγαθός ἄρα ἐστίν.” ἐὰν οὖν δείξω ὅτι οὐδεμία διαφορά τῶν ἀσυνάκτων διακρίνεσθαι δύναται κατ’ αὐτοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν συνακτικῶν, ἔδειξα ὅτι ακατάληπτος έστιν ὁ συνακτικός λόγος, ὡς περιττὰς εἶναι τὰς κατὰ διαλεκτικήν αύτοΐς φερομένας άπειρο -λόγιας. δείκνυμι δὲ όντως.
152	Ὀ κατὰ διάρτησιν άσννακτος λόγος ἐλέγετο ἐγνωρίσθαι ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ἔχειν ακολουθίαν τά λήμματα αυτόν προς ἄλληλα καὶ την έπιφοράν. ἐπεὶ οὖν τῆς γνώσεως τῆς ακολουθίας ταντης δεῖ προ-ηγεῖσθαι την κρίσιν του συνημμένου, άνεπίκριτον δέ ἐστι τὸ συνημμένου, ὡς ἐπελογισάμην, ἀδιά-κριτος εσται καὶ ὁ κατὰ διάρτησιν άσύνακτος
153 λόγος.	καί γαρ ὁ λέγων κατά διάρτησιν ἀσύν-ακτον εΐναί τινα λόγον, φάσιν μὲν προφερόμενος μόνην άντιτιθεμένην αντω φάσιν ἕξει την άντι-κειμένην τῇ προειρημένη* ἀποδεικνὺς δὲ 8ιὰ λόγου άκονσεται ὅτι δεῖ τον λόγον τούτον πρότερον σννακτικόν είναι, εἶθ’ όντως άποδεικνυειν ότι ασυνάρτητα τά λήμματα του διηρτῆσθαι λεγομένου λόγου. οὐ γνωσόμεθα δὲ εἰ ἔπτιν αποδεικτικός, μή εχοντες συνημμένου σύμφωνον κρίσιν, ἧ κρι-νοΰμεν εἰ ακολουθεί τή διά των λημμάτων του λόγου συμπλοκή τό συμπέρασμα. καὶ κατὰ τούτο οὖν οὐχ ἕξομεν διακρίνειν των συνακτικών τον κατά διάρτησιν μοχθηρόν εἶναι λεγόμενον.
a Over 300 volumes, dealing with grammar and logic (“ dialectic”), are ascribed to Chrysippns. b With §§ 152-156 e/. Adv. Log. ii. 435 if. c i.e. the syllogism as a whole, which is a “ combination ” 248
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is faulty by way of deficiency : “ Wealth is either good or bad; but it is not bad ; therefore it is good.”
If, then, I shall show that, according to them, it is 151 impossible to distinguish any difference between the inconclusive and the conclusive arguments, I shall have shown that the conclusive argument is non-apprehens-ible, so that their endless disquisitions on “dialectic ”a are superfluous. And I show it in this wise.
It was said that the argument which is inconclusive 152 owing to inconsistency is recognized by the want of coherence which marks its premisses in their relation both to each other and to the inference.b Since, then, the recognition of this coherence ought to be preceded by the judgement on the hypothetical syllogism,0 and that syllogism, as I have argued, does not admit of judgement, the argument that is inconclusive through inconsistency will likewise be incapable of being distinguished. For he who declares that any particular 153 argument is inconclusive through inconsistency will, if he is merely uttering a statement, find himself opposed by a statement which contradicts his own; while if he tries to prove it by argument, he will be told that this argument of his must itself be conclusive before he can prove that the premisses of the argument said to be inconsistent are devoid of consistency.
But we shall not know whether it is probative, since we have no agreed test of the syllogism whereby to judge whether the conclusion follows the logical connexion formed by the premisses. And thus, also, we shall be unable to distinguish the argument that is faulty through inconsistency from those that are conclusive.
of premisses and conclusion, cf. § 137 ; for another sense of the word cf. note on § 149.	*
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154	Τὰ δὲ αυτά ερουμεν πρὸς τὸν λέγοντα μοχθηρόν εἶναι λόγον τινα παρά το ἐν φαύλῳ σχήματι ή ρω-τῆσθαι· ὁ γὰρ κατασκευάζων ὅτι μοχθηρόν τι σχήμά ἐστιν, οὐχ ἕξει ὁμολογούμενον συνακτικὸν
155	λόγον δι* οὖ δυνήσεται συνάγειν ὅ φησιν. δυνάμει δὲ ἀντειρήκαμεν1 διὰ τούτων* 2 καὶ πρὸς τοὺς πει-ρω μόνους παρ’ ἔλλειψιν άσυνάκτους λόγους εἶναι δεικνύναι. εἰ γαρ ὁ ἐντελὴς <καὶ>3 άπηρτισμενος αδιάκριτος ἐστι, καὶ ὁ ἐν ἐλλείψει άδηλος ἔσται. καὶ ἔτι ὁ διὰ λόγου δεικνύναι τινὰ ἐλλιπῆ βουλό-μενος λόγον, μὴ ἔχων συνημμένου κρίσιν ώμο-λογημένην, δι’ ἧς κρίνειν δυνήσεται την ακολουθίαν τοϋ ὑπ’ αύτοΰ λεγομένου λόγου, οὐ δυνήσεται κεκριμένως καὶ όρθώς λέγειν ὅτι ελλιπής ἐστιν.
156	Ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ κατά παρολκήν λεγόμενος είναι
μοχθηρός αδιάκριτος ἐστιν ἀπὸ τῶν αποδεικτικών. ὅσον γὰρ ἐπὶ τη παρολκή και οι θρνλουμενοι παρά τοῖς στωικοΐς αναπόδεικτοι άσύνακτοι εὑρεθή-σονται, ὧν αναιρούμενων ή πάσα διαλεκτική άνα-τρεπεται* οΰτοι γάρ είσιν οϋς φασιν ἀποδείξεως μὲν μὴ δεΐσθαι προς την εαυτών σύστασιν, ἀπο-δεικτικούς δε ύπάρχειν του καὶ τοὺς άλλους συν-άγειν λόγους.	ὅτι δὲ παρέλκονσιν, ἔσται σαφές
εκθεμενων ημών τούς αναπόδεικτους και ούτως δ φαμεν επιλογιζο μενών.
157	Πολλοὺς μὲν αναπόδεικτους όνειροπολοΰσιν, πεντε δὲ τούτους μάλιστα εκτίθενται, εἰς οὓς οι λοιποί
1	ἀντεφἡκαμεν Τ: ἀντειρἡσομεν ΕΑΒ; ἀντειρἡσὅω L, Bekk.
2	τούτων Τ, cj. Bekk.: τούτο mss.	3 <kcU> add. Τ.
α those which need no proof as being self-evident;
c/. Aristotle’s “ perfect syllogisms,” and i. 69; Adv. Log. ii.
223 ff.
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And we will make the same reply to the man who 154 says that an argument is unsound owing to its being propounded in a faulty form ; for he who maintains that a form is unsound will have no argument agreed to be conclusive whereby he will be able to draw the conclusion he states. And hereby we have also 155 potentially refuted those who try to show that there are arguments which are inconclusive through deficiency. For if the complete and finished argument is indistinguishable <from otherthe deficient also will be non-evident. And, further, he who proposes to prove* by argument that a certain argument is deficient, seeing that he has no agreed test of a hypothetical syllogism whereby he can judge the coherence of the argument he is talking about, will be unable to make a tested and true pronouncement that it is deficient.
Moreover, the argument that is said to be faulty 156 through redundancy is indistinguishable from those that are probative. For, so far as concerns redundancy, even the “ non-demonstrable ” arguments a so much talked of by the Stoics will be found to be inconclusive, and if they are demolished the whole of dialectic is overturned ; for they are the arguments which, they say, need no proof to establish them, and themselves serve as proofs of the conclusiveness of the other arguments. And that they are redundant will be clear when we have set forth these non-probative arguments and thus confirm our statement by reasoning.
Now there are, in their imaginings, many non- 157 demonstrable arguments, but the five which they chiefly propound, and to which all the rest can, it
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πάντες ἀναφέρεσθαι δοκοῦσιν, πρώτον τον ἐκ συνημμένου καὶ του ηγουμένου το λῆγον συν-άγοντα, οἷον “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν* ἀλλὰ μην ημέρα ἔπτιν φῶς ἄρα ἔπτιν.” δεύτερον τὸν ἐκ συνημμένου καὶ τοῦ ἀντικειμένου τοῦ λήγοντος τὸ ἀντικείμενον τοῦ ηγουμένου συνάγοντα, οΐον “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν* οὐκ ἔπτι δὲ φῶς· οὐκ ἄρα
158	ημέρα ἔπτιν.” τρίτον τον ἐξ αποφατικού συμπλοκής καὶ ἑνὸς τῶν ἐκ τῆς συμπλοκής το ἀντικείμενον τοῦ λοιπού συνάγοντα, οΐον “ οὐχὶ ημέρα εστι και νυξ εστιν ήμερα οε εστιν* ουκ αρα νυξ ἔπτιν.” τέταρτον τον ἐκ διεζευγμένου καὶ ἑνὸς τῶν ἐπεζευγμένων τὸ ἀντικείμενον τοῦ λοιπού συνάγοντα, οΐον “ ἡνοι ημέρα ἔπτιν ἢ νὺξ ἔστιν ημέρα 8ὲ ἔπτιν οὐκ ἄρα νὺ£ ἔστιν.” πέμπτον τὸν ἐκ δι εζευγμένου καὶ τοῦ αντικειμένου ἑνὸς τῶν ἐπεζευγμένων τὸ λοιπόν συνάγοντα, οΐον “ ήτοι ημέρα εστιν ή νὺξ εστιν ούχι δὲ νὺξ εστιν ημέρα αρα εστιν.
159	Οὖτοι μὲν οὖν εἰσὶν οἱ θρυλουμενοι αναπόδεικτοι, πάντες δέ μοι Βοκοϋσιν άσυνακτοι είναι κατά παρολ-κήν. αύτίκα γουν, ινα από του πρώτου ἀρξώμεθα, ήτοι ομολογεΐται δτι ακολουθεί τό “ φῶς εστιν ” τῷ “ ημέρα εστιν ” ἡγουμένῳ αὐτῷ ἐν τῷ “ εἰ ημέρα εστι, φως εστιν ” συνημμένα), ή άδηλόν εστιν. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν άδηλόν εστιν, ου δώσομεν τό συν-ημμένον ὡς ὁμολογούμενον* εἰ δὲ πρόδηλόν εστιν οτι οντος του “ημέρα εστιν” ἐξ ανάγκης εστι καὶ
α Literally, the “ combination,” which here (as in § 104) means the hypothetical major premiss, of which the “if,” clause is the “ antecedent,” the other clause the “consequent.”
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seems, be referred, are these. The first is that which deduces the consequent from the major premiss a and the antecedent, as for example “If it is day, it is light; but in fact it is day ; therefore it is light. ’ ’ The second is that which deduces the opposite of the antecedent from the major premiss and the opposite of the consequent, as for example “If it is day, it is light; but it is not light; therefore it is not day.” The third deduces from the negation of a coupled 158 premiss b and <the affirmation of> one of its clauses the opposite of the other clause, as for example “ It is not both night and day; but it is day ; therefore it is not night.” The fourth deduces from a disjunctive premiss and one of «its alternative clauses the opposite of the other, as for example “ Either it is day or it is night; but it is day ; therefore it is not night.” The fifth0 deduces from a disjunctive premiss and the opposite of one of its clauses the other clause, as for example “ Either it is day or it is night; but it is not night; therefore it is day.”
These, then, are the much talked of non-demon- 159 strable arguments, but they all seem to me to be inconclusive through redundancy. Thus for instance, to begin with the first, either it is agreed, or else it is non-evident, that in the major premiss “ If it is day, it is light,” the clause “ it is light ” follows from its antecedent “ it is day.” But if this is non-evident, we shall not grant the major premiss as agreed ; if, however, it is pre-evident that if the clause “ it is day ” be true, the clause “ it is light ” will necessarily
b i.e. a premiss consisting of two clauses “ coupled ” by “ and ” (or “ both . . . and ”); a “ conjunctive ** premiss (as opposed to a “ disjunctive,” coupled by “ either ... or ”).
• C/. i. 69.
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τό “ φως ἔπτιν,” εἰπόντων ημών δη ημέρα ἔστιν, συνάγεται καὶ τὸ φῶς ἔπτιν, ὡς ἀρκεῖν τὸν τοιοῦτον λόγον “ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ὰρα ἔπτιν,” καὶ παρέλκειν τὸ “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν ” συνημμένον.
160	'Ομοίως δε φερόμεθα καὶ ἐπὶ του δευτέρου αν-αποδείκτου. ἡπὸι γὰρ ενδέχεται του λήγοντος μη οντος εΐναι το ηγούμενον, ἢ οὐκ ενδέχεται. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν ενδέχεται, οὐκ ἔπται ὑγιὲς τὸ συνημμένον εἰ δὲ οὐκ ενδέχεται, ἅμα τῷ τεθήναι τό “ οὐχὶ τὸ λήγον ” τίθεται και τό “ οὐχὶ τὸ ηγούμενον,” καὶ τταρέλκει πάλιν τό συνημμένον, τῆς συνερωτησεως τοιαύτης γινομένης “ οΰχι φως εστιν, οὐκ ἄρα
C /	>/	>>
ήμερα εστιν.
161	Ὀ δὲ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ τρίτου αναπόδεικτου. ἤτοι γαρ πρόδηλόν εστιν ότι ούκ ενδέχεται τα εν τη συμπλοκή συνυπάρξαι αλλήλοις, η άδηλον. καὶ εἰ μὲν άδηλον, οὐ δώσομεν τό αποφατικόν τής συμπλοκής· εἰ δὲ πρόδηλον, ἅμα τῷ τεθήναι τό έτερον αναιρείται τό λοιπόν, και παρέλκει τό αποφατικόν τής συμπλοκής, ούτως
ημών ερωτώντων “ ημέρα εστιν, ούκ ἄρα νὺξ >/ >> εστιν.
162	Τὰ δὲ παραπλήσια λέγομεν καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ τετάρτου και επί τοΰ πέμπτου αναπόδεικτου. ήτοι γαρ πρόδηλόν εστιν ότι εν τῷ διεζευγμένω τό μεν αληθές εστι τό δὲ ψεῦδος μετά μάχης τελείας, οπερ επαγγέλλεται τό διεζευγμένον, ή άδηλον. καὶ εἰ μὲν άδηλον, ού δώσομεν τό δι εζευγμένον εἰ δὲ πρόδηλον, τεθέντος ενός απ’ αυτών φανερόν εστιν ότι τό λοιπόν ούκ εστιν, καί άναιρεθέντος ένός
α An example of the syllogismm decurtalus, which has but one premiss; c/. § 16T.
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be true also, then, once we have asserted that “ it is day,” the statement “ it is light ” is also inferred, so that an argument in the form “ It is day, therefore it is light ” is sufficient,a and the major premiss “ If it is day, it is light ” is redundant.
And in the case of the second non-demonstrable 160 argument we make a similar objection. For it is either possible or impossible for the antecedent to be true when the consequent is not true. But if this is possible, the major premiss will not be valid ; while if it is impossible, at the moment of positing “ Not the consequent ” we posit also “ Not the antecedent,” and the major premiss is redundant once again, the argument propounded being “ It is not light, therefore it is not day.”
The same reasoning applies also to the third non- 161 demonstrable argument. For either it is pre-evident that it is impossible for the clauses in the coupled premiss mutually to co-exist, or else it is non-evident. And if it is non-evident we shall not grant the negative of the coupled premiss ; but if it is pre-evident, at the moment of positing the one clause the other is annulled, and the negative of the coupled premiss is redundant when we propound the argument in the form “ It is day, therefore it is not night.”
And we deal in like manner with the fourth non- 162 probative argument and the fifth. For either it is pre-evident or it is non-evident that in the disjunctive premiss one clause is true, the other false, in complete contradiction, as the disjunctive proclaims. And if this is non-evident, we shall not grant the disjunctive; but if it is pre-evident, if one of its clauses be affirmed it is apparent that the other is not true, and if one is negated it is pre-evident that the other is true, so
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πρόδηλον οτι τό λοιπόν ἔστιν, ώς άρκεΐν συνερωταν
υ f /	>/	» ν	\ <** >/	>ίίί>\
ούτως ήμερα Εστιν, ονκ αρα νυς Εστιν, ουχι ημέρα Εστιν, νὺξ ἄρα ἔστιν,” καὶ παρέλκειν τὸ διεζευγμένον.
163	Παραπλήσια δὲ λἐγειν ένεστι καὶ περὶ τῶν κατ-ηγορικών καλούμενων συλλογισμών, οἷς μάλιστα χρώνται οι από τοΰ περίπατου. οἷον γοῦν ἐν τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ “ τὸ δίκαιον καλόν, τό καλόν αγαθόν, τό δίκαιον αρα αγαθόν ” ήτοι ὁμολογεῖται καὶ πρόδηλόν ἐστιν ὅτι τὸ καλόν αγαθόν Εστιν, ἣ ἀμφισβητεῖται καὶ ἔπτιν ἄδηλον. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ἄδηλόν Εστιν, ού δοθήσεται κατά την του λόγου συνερώτησιν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ρὐ συνάξει ὁ συλ-λογισμός* εἰ δὲ πρόδηλόν ἐστιν ὅτι πᾶν ὅπερ ἂν ἦ καλόν, τούτο πάντως και αγαθόν Εστιν, άμα τῷ λεχθῆναι ὅτι τόδε τι καλόν ἐστι συνεισάγεται καὶ τὸ αγαθόν αυτό Είναι, ὡς ἀρκεῖν την τοιαντην συνερώτησιν “ τὸ δίκαιον καλόν, τό δίκαιον ἄρα αγαθόν,” και παρέλκειν τὸ έτερον λήμμα ἐν ῴ τὸ
164	καλὸν αγαθόν είναι ἐλέγετο. ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ λόγῳ “ Σωκράτης άνθρωπος, πας άνθρωπος ζώον, Σωκράτης ἄρα ζῶον,” εἰ μὲν οὐκ Εστι πρόδηλον αὐτόθεν οτι παν δ τι πΕρ αν ἦ άνθρωπος, τούτο καὶ ζῶόν Εστιν, ουχ ὁμολογεῖται ἡ καθόλου πρότασις, οὐδὲ δώσομεν αυτήν ἐν τῇ
165	συνερωτήσει. εἰ δὲ ἔπεται τῷ άνθρωπόν τινα Είναι τό και ζώον αυτόν ὑπάρχειν, καὶ διὰ τούτο άληθης Εστιν όμολογουμένως ή “ πας άνθρωπος ζώον ” πρότασις, άμα τῷ λεχθῆναι ὅτι Σωκράτης άνθρωπος συνεισάγεται καὶ τὸ ζῶον αὐτὸν εἶναι, ὡς ἀρκεῖν τὴν τοιαύτην συνερώτησιν “ Σωκράτης άνθρωπος, Σωκράτης ἄρα ζώον,” καὶ παρέλκειν 256
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that it is sufficient to frame the argument thus—“ It is day, therefore it is not night,” or “ It is not day, therefore it is night ” ; and the disjunctive premiss is redundant.
One may also make similar observations on the so- 163 called “ categorical ” syllogisms, which are chiefly used by the Peripatetics.® Thus, for example, in the argument—“ The just is fair, but the fair is good, therefore the just is good,” b either it is agreed and pre-evident that “ the fair is good,” or it is disputed and is non-evident. But if it is non-evident, it will not be granted in the process of deduction, and consequently the syllogism will not be conclusive ; while if it is pre-evident that whatsoever is fair is also without exception good, at the moment of stating that this particular thing is fair the fact that it is good is likewise implied, so that it is enough to put the argument in the form “ The just is fair, therefore the just is good,” and the other premiss, in which it was stated that “ the fair is good,” is redundant. So 164 too in an argument such as this—“ Socrates is a man ; every man is an animal; therefore Socrates is an animal,”—if it is not at once pre-evident that whatsoever is man is always also animal, the universal premiss is not agreed, and neither will we admit it in the process of deduction. But if the fact that he is a 165 man is logically followed by the fact that he is also an animal, and in consequence the premiss “ Every man is an animal ” is by agreement true, at the moment of stating that “ Socrates is a man ” we admit therewith that he is also an animal, so that an argument in the form “ Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is an
a Aristotle dealt only with this form of proof; later Peripatetics with the hypothetical and disjunctive forms as well. * Of; Plato, Alcib. I. 116.
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166	την “ πας ἄνθρωπος ζῶον ” πρότασιν. παραπλήσιους δὲ μεθόδοις καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων πρώτων κατηγο ρικών λόγων χρῆσθαι δυνατόν ἐστιν, ἵνα μὴ νϋν ἐνδιατρίβωμεν.
Πλὴν ἐπεὶ παρέλκουσιν οὖτοι οἱ λόγοι ἐν οἷς την ύττοβάθραν των συλλογισμών οι διαλεκτικοί τίθεν-ται, ὅσον ἐπὶ τη παρολκη διατρέπεται πᾶσα ἡ διαλεκτική, μὴ δυναμἐνων ημών διακρῖναι τους παρέλκοντας και διά τούτο άσυνάκτους λόγους από
167	τῶν συνακτικῶν καλού μόνων συλλογισμών. εἰ δὲ οὐκ ἀρέσκει τισὶ λόγους μονολημμάτους εἶναι, οὐκ εἰσὶν ἀξιοπιστότεροι ’Αντιπάτρου, ος οὐδὲ τοὺς τοιουτους λόγους άποδοκιμάζει.
Διὰ ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἀνεπίκριτός ἐστιν ὁ παρὰ τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς συνακτικός καλούμενος λόγος. άλλα και ό άληθης λόγος ἀνεύρετός ἐστι διά τε τα προειρημένα και ἐπεὶ πάντως οφείλει εις αληθές λήγειν. τὸ γὰρ συμπέρασμα τό αληθές εἶναι λεγό-
168	μενον ήτοι φαινόμενόν εστιν η άδηλον, και φαινόμενό ν μεν οὐδαμῶς* οὐ γὰρ ἂν δέοιτο τοῦ διὰ τῶν λημμάτων εκκαλυπτεσθαι δι εαυτοϋ προσπΐπτον καὶ οὐχ ἧττον τών λημμάτων αύτοΰ φαινομενον. εἰ δὲ άδηλον, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῶν άδηλων άνεπικριτως διαπεφώνηται, καθάπερ έμπροσθεν ύπεμνήσαμεν, διόπερ και άκατάληπτά εστιν, άκατάληπτον εσται καὶ τὸ συμπέρασμα τοΰ αληθούς εἶναι λεγομένου λόγου, εἰ δὲ [καὶ] τούτο άκατάληπτον εστιν, οὐ
α ί.ι. of the First Figure: the previous examples are cases of Barbara and Larii, so “ the others55 would belong to Celarent and Ferio. But Heintz’s suggestion, τρόπων τών (for πρώτων)* α the other figures,” may well be right.
b ί.ι. Stoics and Peripatetics, c/. § 146 supra.
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animal ” is sufficient, and the premiss “ Every man is an animal ” is redundant. And (not to dwell on the 166 matter now) in the case of the other primary a categorical arguments also it is possible to employ similar methods of reasoning.
Since, however, these arguments which the Dialecticians b lay down as the foundations of their syllogisms are redundant, by reason of this redundancy the whole of Dialectic is thus far overthrown, seeing that we cannot distinguish the redundant, and consequently inconclusive, arguments from what are called the conclusive syllogisms. But if some persons dis- 167 approve of arguments being of a “ one-premiss form,” they deserve no more credence than does Antipater c who does not reject such arguments.
For these reasons, then, the argument named by the Dialecticians “ conclusive ” is not judged acceptable. But further, the “ true ” d argument is indisco ver able both for the foregoing reasons6 and because it ought in all cases to end in truth. For the conclusion which is said to be true is either apparent or non-evident. And it is certainly not apparent; 168 for it would not need to be disclosed by means of the premisses if it were perceptible of itself and no less apparent than its premisses. But if it is non-evident, then, since there is an unsettled dispute conceiving things non-evident, as we mentioned above/ and they are in consequence non-apprehensible, the conclusion also of the argument said to be true will be non-apprehensible. And if this is non-apprehensible,
c A. of Tarsus was head of the Stoic School circa 150-30 b.c. ; c/. Adv. Log. ii. 443 for Chrysippus on the “ curtailed syllogism.”
d Of. § 143.
e See §§ 85-94 supra, and § 138.	f Of. § 116.
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γνωσόμεθα πότερον ἀληθές ἐστι τὸ συναγόμενον ἢ ψεῦδος. ἀγνοήσομεν οὖν πότερον ἀληθής ἐστιν ὁ λόγος ἣ ψευδής, καὶ ἀνεύρετος έσται ὁ ἀληθὴς λόγος.
169	'Τνα δὲ καὶ ταῦτα παρῶμεν, ὁ διά προδήλων άδηλον συνάγων ἀνεύρετός ἐστιν. εἰ γὰρ ἔπεται τῇ διὰ τῶν λημμάτων αὐτοῦ συμπλοκή ή ἐπιφορά, τδ δ’ ἑπόμενον καὶ τὸ λῆγον πρός τί ἐστι καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἡγούμενον, τὰ δὲ πρός τι συγκαταλαμβάνεται ἀλλήλοις, ὡς παρεστήσαμεν, εἰ μὲν άδηλόν ἐστι τὸ συμπέρασμα, άδηλα έσται καὶ τὰ λήμματα, εἰ δὲ πρόδηλα ἐστι τὰ λήμματα, πρόδηλον έσται καὶ τὸ συμπέρασμα ἅτε συγκαταλαμβανόμενον αὐτοῖς προδήλοις οὖσιν, ὡς μηκέτι ἐκ προδήλων άδηλον
170	συνάγεσθαι. διὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲ ἐκκάλύπτεται ὑπὸ τῶν λημμάτων ή ἐπι φορά, ήτοι ἄδηλος οὖσα καὶ μὴ καταλαμβανόμενη, ἣ πρόδηλος καὶ μὴ δεομένη τοῦ ἐκκαλύψοντος. εἰ τοίνυν ή ἀπόδειξις λόγος είναι λέγεται κατὰ συναγωγήν, τουτέστι συνακτι-κῶς, διά τινων όμολογουμένως αληθών ἐπιφοραν ἐκκαλύπτων άδηλον, ὑπεμνήσαμεν δὲ ἡμεῖς ὅτι οὔτε λόγος τις έστιν οϋτε συνακτικός οϋτε άληθης οϋτε διά τινων προδήλων άδηλον συνάγων οϋτε έκκαλυπτικός του συμπεράσματος, φανερόν έστιν ότι ανυπόστατος έστιν ή ἀπόδειξις.
171	Καὶ κατ’ εκείνην δὲ την έπιβολήν ανύπαρκτον ή καί άνεπινόητον εύρήσομεν την ἀπόδειξιν. ὁ γαρ λέγων εΐναι ἀπόδειξιν ήτοι γενικήν τίθησιν απο-δειξιν ἣ ειδικήν τινα· ἀλλ’ οὔτε την γενικήν ούτε είδικήν ἀπόδειξιν τιθέναι δυνατόν, ὡς ὑπομνήσο- * 6
* Ο/. §§ Π7 if., 125.
6 C/. §§ 135, 143 if.	c C/. γ’1ᾶι. ii. 382 if.
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we shall not know whether the deduction is true or false. Thus we shall be in ignorance as to whether the argument is true or false, and the “ true ” argument will be indiscoverable.
But, to pass over these objections also, the argu- 169 ment which deduces what is non-evident by means of pre-evident premisses is indiscoverable. For if the inference follows from the combination of its premisses, and what follows and forms the consequent is relative and relative to the antecedent, and relatives are apprehended, as we have shown,® simultaneously,— then, if the conclusion is non-evident, the premisses also will be non-evident, while if the premisses are pre-evident the conclusion also will be pre-evident, as being apprehended along with the pre-evident premisses, so that no longer is there a deduction of what is non-evident from pre-evident premisses. And 170 for these reasons, neither is the inference revealed by the premisses, as it is either non-evident and not apprehended, or pre-evident and not in need of anything to reveal it. So that if proof is defined 5 as “an argument which by deduction, that is conclusively, reveals a non-evident inference by means of certain premisses agreed to be true,” while we have shown that there exists no argument either conclusive or true or which deduces a non-evident conclusion by means of evident premisses or serves to reveal its conclusion,—then it is apparent that proof is without real existence.
That proof is unreal, or even inconceivable, we shall 171 discover also from the following line of attack.0 He who asserts the existence of proof posits either a general or a particular proof; but, as we shall suggest, it is not possible to posit either the general or the
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μεν παρά δὲ ταύτας άλλο τι νοεῖν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται· οὐκ ἄρα δύναταί τις ὡς ὑπάρχουσαν τιθέναι την
172	ἀπόδειξιν. ἡ μεν ούν γενική ἀπόδειξις ανυπόστατος ἐστι διά τάδε. ἥτοι ἔχει λήμματά τινα καί τινα επιφοράν η ούκ ἔχει. καὶ εἰ μὲν οὐκ έχει, οὐδὲ ἀπόδειξις ἐστίν εἰ δὲ λήμματά τινα ἔχει καὶ επιφοράν τινα, ἐπεὶ πᾶν τὸ ἀποδεικνύμενον οὕτω καὶ ἀποδεικνύον ἐπὶ μέρους ἐστίν, εἰδικὴ ἔσται ἀπόδειξις· οὐκ ἄρα ἔπτι τις γενική ἀπόδειξις.
173	ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ εἰδική. ήτοι γαρ το εκ των λημμάτων και τής επιφοράς σύστημα ἀπόδειξιν ἐροῦσιν, ἣ τὸ σύστημα των λημμάτων μόνον ούθέτερον δὲ τούτων εστϊν ἀπόδειξις, ὡς παραστήσω· οὐκ ἄρα
174	ἔστιν εἰδικὴ ἀπόδειξις. τὸ μεν οὖν σύστημα το εκ των λημμάτων καὶ τῆς επιφοράς οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις πρώτον μεν ότι μέρος τι έχουσα ἄδηλον, τουτέστι την επιφοράν, άδηλος ἔσται, ὅπερ ατοπον* εἰ γὰρ ἄδηλός ἐστιν ἡ ἀπόδειξις, αὐτὴ δεήσεται τον ἀποδείξοντος αυτήν μάλλον ή ετέρων ἔσται αποδεικτική.
175	Εἷτα καὶ ἐπεὶ πρός τί φασιν εἶναι την ἀπόδειξιν καὶ πρὸς την επιφοράν, τὰ 8ὲ πρός τι πρὸς ετέροις νοείται, ὡς αυτοί φασιν, έτερον είναι δεῖ τὸ ἀποδεικνύμενον τῆς ἀποδείξεως* εἰ οὖν τὸ συμπέρασμά ἐστι τὸ ἀποδεικνύμενον, οὐ νοηθήσεται ἡ ἀπόδειξις συν τῷ συμπεράσματι. και γαρ ήτοι συμβάλλεται τι προς την ἀπόδειξιν ἑαυτοῦ τὸ συμπέρασμα ἢ οὐδαμῶς* ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν συμβάλλεται, εαυτόν ἔσται έκκαλνπτικόν, εἰ δὲ οὐ συμβάλλεται άλλα παρέλκει, οὐδὲ μέρος τής ἀποδείξεως ἔσται,
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particular proof; and besides these no other can be conceived; no one, therefore, can posit proof as really existing. Now the general proof is unreal for the 172 following reasons. It either has or has not certain premisses and a certain inference. And if it has them not, it is not even proof; while if it has premisses and an inference, then, since everything which proves or is' proved in this way belongs to the class of 4 4 particulars,” a proof will be particular ; therefore no general proof exists. Nor yet any particular proof. For they 173 will describe as proof either the system made up of the premisses and the inference b or only the system of the premisses ; but neither of these is proof, as I shall show ; therefore particular proof does not exist. Now the system composed of the premisses and the 174 inference is not proof because, firstly, it contains a non-evident part—that is to say, the inference—and so will be non-evident, which is absurd; for if the proof is non-evident, instead of serving to prove other things it will itself be in need of something to prove it.
Moreover, since they assert that proof is a relative 175 thing and relative to the inference, and relatives, as they themselves affirm, are conceived in relation to other things, the thing proved must be other than the proof; if, then, the thing proved is the conclusion, the proof will not be conceived along with the conclusion. For the conclusion either contributes something to its own proof or does not do so ; but if it contributes, it will serve to reveal itself, while if it does not contribute but is redundant it will not be even a part of the proof, since we shall declare the
® Cf. τα επί μέρους, § 87 supra; “things of & partial character ” as opposed to “ wholes ” or genera.
b Cf. § 135 supra.
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ἐπεὶ κἀκείνην κατά παρολκήν έροΰμςν εἶναι μοχ-
176	θηράν. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ σύστημα των λημμάτων μόνων ἀπόδειξις ἂν εἴη* τίς γὰρ ἂν εἴποι τὸ οὕτω λεγόμενον “ εἰ η μόρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν ἀλλὰ μην ήμερα εστιν η Λογον είναι η οιανοιαν ολως ,ἀπαρτίζειν; οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ τὸ σύστημα των λημμάτων μόνον ἀπόδειξίς ἐστιν. οὐδὲ ἡ εἰδικὴ ἄρα ἀπόδειξις ὑπόστασιν ἔχει. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἡ εἰδικὴ ἀπόδειξις ὑφέστηκε μήτε ἡ γενική, παρὰ δὲ ταύτας οὐκ ἔστιν ἐννοεῖν ἀπόδειξιν, ἀνυπόστατός ἐστιν ἡ ἀπόδειξις.
Χ77 Ἕτι ἐκ τούτων το άνυπόστατον της ἀποδείξεως ἕνεστιν ὑπομιμνήσκειν. εἰ γὰρ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις, ἤτοι φαινομἐνη φαινομένου ἐστὶν ἐκκαλυπτικὴ ἢ άδηλος ἀδήλου ἢ ἄδηλος φαινομένου η φαινομἐνη ἀδήλου* οὐδενὸς δὲ τούτων ἐκκαλυπτικὴ δύναται
178	ἐπινοεῖσθαι* ἀνεπινόητος ἄρα ἐστιν. εἰ μεν γαρ φαινομἐνη φαινομένου ἐκκαλυπτικὴ ἐστιν, ἔπται τὸ ἐκκαλυπτόμενον άμα φαινόμενόν τε καί άδηλον, φαινόμενον μὲν ἐπεὶ τοιοῦτον εἶναι ὑπετέθη, άδηλον δὲ ἐπεὶ δεῖται τοῦ ἐκκαλύψοντος καὶ οὐκ ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ υποπίπτει η μιν σαφώς. εἰ δὲ άδηλος άδηλου, αὐτὴ δεήσεται τοῦ ἐκκαλύψοντος αυτήν και ούκ ἔπται
179	ἐκκαλυπτικὴ ἑτέρων, ὅπερ ἀφέστηκε τῆς έννοιας της ἀποδείξεως. διὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲ άδηλος προδήλου δύναται εἶναι ἀπόδειξις. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ πρόδηλος άδηλου· ἐπεὶ γὰρ πρός τι ἐστίν, τὰ δὲ πρός τι ἀλλήλοις συγκαταλαμβάνεται, συγκαταλαμβανό-μενον τη προδήλω ἀποδείξει τὸ άποδείκνυσθαι λεγόμενον πρόδηλον ἔπται, ὡς περιτρέπεσθαι τὸν λόγον καὶ μὴ εὑρἴσκεσθαι πρόδηλον την άδηλου ἀπο-
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proof to be faulty by reason of redundance. Nor yet 176 will the system composed of the premisses by itself be proof; for who would maintain that a statement in the form “ If it is day, it is light; but in fact it is day,” either is an argument or completely expresses a piece of reasoning ? So then, neither does the system of the premisses alone constitute proof. Therefore the particular proof has no real existence either.
But if neither the particular nor the general proof has real existence, and besides these one can conceive no other proof, then proof is without real existence.
And it is possible to show the unreality of proof 177 from these further considerations. If proof exists, either as apparent it serves to reveal what is apparent, or as non-evident what is non-evident, or as non-evident what is apparent, or as apparent what is non-evident; but it cannot be conceived as serving to reveal any of these ; therefore it is inconceivable.
For if it as apparent serves to reveal the apparent, 178 the thing revealed will be at once both apparent and non-evident—apparent because it was assumed to be such, and non-evident because it needs a revealer and is not clearly perceived by us of itself. And if as non-evident it reveals the non-evident, it will itself need something to reveal it and will not serve to reveal other things, which is foreign to the conception of proof. And for these reasons neither can there 179 be a non-evident proof of the pre-evident; nor yet a pre-evident proof of the non-evident; for since they are relatives, and relatives are apprehended together, that which is said to be proved, being apprehended together with its pre-evident proof, will be pre-evident, so that the argument is reversed and the proof probative of the non-evident is not found
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δεικτικήν. εἰ οὖν μήτε φαινομένη φαινόμενου ἐστὶν ἡ ἀπόδειξις μήτε ἄδηλος άδηλον μήτε άδηλος προδήλου μήτε πρόδηλος άδηλον, παρὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν εἶναι λέγουσιν, λεκτέον μηδὲν εἶναι τἡν ἀπόδειξιν.
180	Πρὸς τούτοις κἀκεῖνο λεκτέον. διαπεφώνηται περὶ τῆς·ἀποδείξεως* οἱ μὲν γὰρ μηδὲ εἶναι λέγουσιν αὐτήν, ὡς οἱ μηδὲν ὅλως εἶναι φάσκοντες, οἱ δὲ εἶναι, ὡς οἱ πολλοί τῶν δογματικῶν ἡμεῖς δὲ μὴ
181	μάλλον εἶναι αυτήν η μη εἶναι φαμέν. καὶ άλλως ή ἀπόδειξις δόγμα πάντως περιἐχει, περὶ παντός δὲ δόγματος διαπεφωνήκασιν, ὥστε περὶ πάσης ἀποδείξεως άνάγκη εἶναι διαφωνίαν, εἰ γὰρ τῆς ἀποδείξεως τοῦ εἶναι κενὸν λόγου ένεκεν ὁμολογου-μένης καὶ τὸ εἶναι κενὸν συνομολογεῖται, δηλον ότι οἱ ἀμφισβητοῦντες περὶ τοῦ εἶναι κενὸν καὶ περὶ τῆς ἀποδείξεως αυτόν ἀμφισβητοῦσιν καὶ περὶ τῶν άλλων δογμάτων, ὧν εἰσὶν αἱ ἀποδείξεις, ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος. πάσα τοίνυν ἀπόδειξις ἀμφισ-βητεῖται καὶ ἐν διαφωνία ἐστίν.
182	Ἐπεὶ οὖν άδηλός έστιν η ἀπόδειξις διὰ την διαφωνίαν την π€ρϊ αυτής (τὰ γὰρ διάφωνα, καθὸ διαπεφώνηται, άδηλά ἐστιν), οὐκ ἔπτιν ἐξ ἑαυτῆς προϋπτος ἀλλ’ ἐξ ἀποδείξεως ὀφείλει ἡμῖν συνίστα-σθαι. ἡ οὖν ἀπόδειξις δι’ ἧς κατασκευάζεται ἡ ἀπόδειξις, ὁμολογουμένη μὲν καὶ προϋπτος ούκ ἔσται (ζητοῦμεν γὰρ νῦν εἰ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ὅλως), διαφωνούμενη δὲ καὶ άδηλος ουσα δεήσεται ἀποδείξεως άλλης, κἀκείνη άλλης, καὶ μἐχρις άπειρου.
α i.e. is real, as opposed to phenomenal; so Xenophanes, Xeniades, Gorgias, c/. § 18.
6 For this Sceptic formula c/. i. 188.
c The Epicurean proof of Void ran thus : “If motion 266
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to be pre-evidenfc. If, therefore, proof is neither apparent of the apparent, nor non-evident of the non-evident, nor non-evident of the pre-evident, nor pre-evident of the non-evident, and besides these, as they say, there is no other alternative, then we must declare that proof is nothing.
Furthermore, there is this also to be said. Proof 180 is a matter of controversy ; for some declare that it does not even exist, as do those who assert that nothing at all exists,® but others, including the majority of the Dogmatists, that it does exist; and we affirm that it is “ no more ” b existent than non-existent. And besides, proof always contains a 18I dogma, and they ai;e in dispute about every dogma, so that there must necessarily be dispute about every proof. For if (for the sake of argument) when the proof for the existence of void is accepted the existence of void is likewise accepted,0 it is plain that those who dispute the existence of void dispute its proof also ; and the same argument applies to all the other dogmas with which the proofs are concerned. Therefore every proof is questioned and is in dispute.
Since, then, proof is non-evident, owing to the 182 controversy which exists concerning it (for things controverted, in so far as controverted, are non-evident), its existence is not self-evident but needs to be established for us by proof. The proof, then, by which proof is established will not be evident and agreed (for we are now inquiring whether proof in general exists), and being thus in dispute and non-evident it will need another proof, and this again a third, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to
exists, Void exists; but motion does exist; therefore Void exists.” Of. § 245, Adv, Log. ii. 329 if.
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ἀδύνατον δὲ ἄπειρα ἀποδεῖξαι* ἀδύνατον ἄρα παρα-στῆσαι ὅτι ear tv ἀπόδειξις.
183	Άλλ’ οὐδὲ διά σημείου δύναται ἐκκαλύπτεσθαι. ζητούμενου γαρ του εἰ ἔστι σημεῖον, καὶ ἀποδείξεως τοῦ σημείου δεόμενου προς τἡν ἑαυτοῦ υπαρζιν, ό δι ἀλλήλων εύρίσκεται τρόπος, τῆς μὲν ἀποδείξεως σημείου δεόμενης, του δε σημείου πάλιν ἀποδείξεως· ὅπερ ἄτοπον. διὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲ ἐπι-κρῖναι δυνατόν ἐστι την περί της ἀποδείξεως διαφωνίαν, εττεί χρῄζει μεν κριτηρίου η έπίκρισις, ζητήσεως δε οϋσης περί τοῦ εἰ ἔπτι κριτηριον, ώς παρεστήσαμεν, και δια τούτο ἀποδείξεως τοῦ κριτηρίου δεόμενου της δεικνυούσης ὅτι ἔπτι τι κριτηριον, ό διάλληλος τρόπος τής απορίας εύρί-
184	σκεται πάλιν. εἰ οὖν μήτε δι* ἀποδείξεως μήτε διὰ σημείου μήτε διά κριτηρίου εστιν ύπομνήσαι ὅτι ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐξ ἑαυτῆς πρόδηλός εστιν, ώς παρεστήσαμεν, ἀκατάληπτον ἔπται εἰ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις. διὰ δὲ τούτο καὶ ανύπαρκτος ἔσται ἡ ἀπόδειξις* νενόηται μὲν γὰρ σὺν τῷ ἀπο-δεικνύναι, ἀποδεικνύναι δὲ οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο μὴ καταλαμβανόμενη. διόπερ ουδέ ἀπόδειξις ἔπται.
185	Ταῦτα μὲν ὡς ἐν ύποτυπώσει καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἀπό-δειξιν ἀρκέσει λελέχθαι. οἱ δὲ δογματικοί τουναντίον κατασκευάζοντας φασιν ότι ήτοι αποδεικτικοί εἰσιν οἱ κατὰ τής ἀποδείξεως ἡρωτημένοι λόγοι ἣ οὐκ αποδεικτικοί. καὶ εἰ μὲν οὐκ αποδεικτικοί, ου δυνανται δεικνυναι ότι ούκ εστιν ή ἀπόδειξις· εἰ δὲ αποδεικτικοί εἰσιν, αὐτοὶ οὖτοι την ύπόστασιν
α Cf. §§ 104 ff., 121. δ Ο/. §§ 48 if. stipm.	*
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prove an infinite series ; therefore it is impossible to show that proof exists.
But neither can it be revealed by means of a sign. 183 For since it is a matter of inquiry whether sign exists,α and since the sign needs proof to ensure its reality, we find ourselves involved in circular reasoning—the proof requiring a sign, and the sign in turn a proof; which is absurd. And for these reasons neither is it possible to decide the controversy regarding proof, seeing that the decision requires a criterion, but—because it is a matter of inquiry, as we have shown,6 whether a criterion exists, and consequently the criterion needs a proof showing the existence of a criterion—we are again involved in the perplexity of circular reasoning. If, then, neither 184 by proof nor by sign nor by criterion it is possible to show that proof exists, and it is not evident of itself either, as we have shown,0 then it will be non-appre-hensible whether proof exists. Consequently, proof will also be unreal; for it is conceived together with the act of proving, and were it not apprehended it would be unable to proved Wherefore proof will not exist.
Thus much it will be enough to say by way of 185 outline and in criticism of proof. The Dogmatists, however, maintaining the opposite view assert that the arguments propounded against proof are either probative or not probative ; and if they are not probative, they are incapable of showing that proof does not exist; while if they are probative, they
d i.e, if “proof” is non-apprehensible it must also be unreal or non-existent, because non-apprehensible “proof” is incapable of “proving'’ anything, and “proof” apart from “ proving ” is inconceivable—the “ conception ” of the one necessarily implying the other.
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186	τῆς ἀποδείξεως ἐκ περιτροπῆς εἰσάγουσιν. ὅθεν καὶ τοιοῦτον συνερωτῶσι λόγον “εἰ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις* εἰ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις· ἤτοι δὲ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ἣ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπο-δειξις* ἔστιν ἄρα ἀπόδειξις.” ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς αυτής δυνάμεως καὶ τοῦτον ἐρωτῶσι πὸν λόγον* “τὸ τοῖς ἀντικειμένοις ἑπόμενον οὐ μόνον ἀληθές ἐστιν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀναγκαῖον* ἀντίκειται δὲ ταῦτα ἀλλήλοις * ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις—οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις/ ὧν εκα-τέρῳ ἀκολουθεῖ τὸ εἶναι ἀπόδειξιν* ἔπτιν ὰρα αποοειξις.
187	Ἕνεστι μὲν οὖν πρὸς ταῦτα ἀντιλἐγειν, οἷον γοῦν, ἐπεὶ μὴ νομίζομέν τινα λόγον εἶναι άποδεικ-τικόν, καὶ τοὺς κατὰ τῆς ἀποδείξεως λόγους οὐ πάντως φαμὲν ἀποδεικτικοὺς εἶναι ἀλλὰ φαίνεσθαι ἡμῖν πιθανούς* οἱ δὲ πιθανοί ούκ ἐξ ανάγκης εἰσὶν ἀποδεικτικοί. εἰ δὲ ἄρα καὶ αποδεικτικοί εἰσιν, δπερ ου διαβεβαιούμεθα, πάντως και αληθείς, αληθείς 8ε είσι λόγοι δι’ αληθών αληθές συνάγοντες· ούκοΰν άληθης ἐστιν αυτών ή επιφορά. ἧν δέ γε αυτή “ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἄρα ἀπόδειξις”* αληθές ἄρα ἔστι
188	τὸ “ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ” ἐκ περιτροπής, δύναν-ται δὲ οἱ λόγοι καὶ καθάπερ τά καθαρτικά φάρμακα ταῖς ἐν τῷ σώματι ύποκειμεναις ΰλαις ἑαυτὰ συνεξάγει, οὕτω καὶ αυτοί τοις άλλοις λόγοις τοΐς άποδεικτικοΐς είναι λεγόμενόις καί εαυτούς συμ-περιγράφειν. τούτο γαρ ούκ εστιν ἀπεμφαῖνον, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἡ φωνή αυτή η “ οὐδέν ἐστιν αληθές ” * ii.
α Lit. “ reversal ” of the argument; e/. § 128, Χομ.
ii. 463.
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themselves involve the reality of proof by self-refutation.® Hence also they propound an argument ise in this form b : “If proof exists, proof exists if proof exists not, proof exists ; but proof either exists or exists not; therefore proof exists.” With the same intention they propound also this argument :
“ That which follows logically from contradictories is not only true but necessary ; * proof exists ’ and ‘ proof exists not ’ are contradictories, and the existence of proof follows from each of them ; therefore proof exists.”
Now to this we may reply, for instance, that, because jg? we do not believe that any argument is probative, we do not assert either that the arguments against proof are absolutely probative but that they appear to us plausible; but those that are plausible are not necessarily probative. Yet if they actually are probative (which we do not positively affirm) they certainly are also true. And true arguments are those which deduce what is true by means of true premisses ; wherefore their inference is true. Now the inference was this—“ therefore proof does not exist ” ; therefore the statement “ proof does not exist ” is true by reversing the argument. And just jgg as purgative medicines expel themselves together with the substances already present in the body, so these arguments are capable of cancelling themselves along with the other arguments which are said to be probative.0 Nor is this preposterous, since in fact
b Cf. § 131 for this hypothetical syllogism with double major premiss. Here, as there, the Dogmatists argue that the Sceptics’ proof that “proof exists not” refutes itself, the very proof they employ being itself an “ existent ” proof.
c Cf. i. 206, Adv. Log. ii. 480.
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ον μόνον των άλλων έκαστον αναιρεί, άλλα καί ἑαυτὴν ἐκείνοις συμπεριτρέπει.
Ὅ τε λόγος οΰτος δύναται δείκνυσθαι άσύνακτος “ εἰ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, εστιν ἀπόδειξις* εἰ οὐκ εστιν αποοειξις, εστιν αποοει£ις* ήτοι οε εστιν η ονκ εστιν εστιν αρα,” και 8ιὰ πλειόνων μεν, ὡς δὲ πρὸς τὸ παρόν αρκούντως 8ιὰ τοῦδε τοῦ ἐπιχειρή-
189	ματος. εἰ ὑγιές ἐστι τὸ συνημμένον τούτο “ εἰ εστιν αποοειξις, εστιν αποοειξις, οει το αντικει-μενον τοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ λήγοντος, τοντεστι το “ ονκ εστιν αποοειξις, μαχεσσαι τω εστιν αποοειξις * τοντο γαρ ἐστι τοῦ σννημμένον το ηγούμενον, αδύνατον δε ἐστι κατ’ αντονς, σννημμένον νγιές εΐναι εκ μαγομενων αξιωμάτων σννεστώς. το μεν γαρ σννημμένον επαγγέλλεται οντος τον εν αὐτῷ ήγονμένον εΐναι και το λήγον, τά δὲ μαχόμενα τουναντίον, οντος τον έτέρον αὐτῶν όποιονδηποτε αδύνατον εΐναι το λοιπόν ύπαρχειν. οντος αρα νγιονς τονδε τοῦ σννημμένον “ εἰ εστιν ἀπόδειξις, ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ” οὐ δύναται ὑγιὲς εἶναι τοντο το σννημμένον “ εἰ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, ἔπτιν ἀπό-
190	δειξις.” πάλιν δ’ αὖ σνγχωρούντων ημών καθ' νπόθεσιν νγιές εΐναι τόδε τό σννημμένον “ εἰ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις, ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις,” δύναται συν-ύπαρχε ιν τὸ “ εἰ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ” τῷ “ οὐκ εστιν ἀπόδειξις.” εἰ δὲ δύναται αὐτῷ συνυπάρχειν, οὐ μάχεται αὐτῷ. ἐν ἄρα τῷ “ εἰ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις, εστιν ἀπόδειξις ” σννημμένω ον μάχεται τό άντι-κείμενον τον εν αὐτῷ λήγοντος τω εν αὐτῷ ἡγουμένῳ, ώστε ονκ ἔσται νγιές πάλιν τοντο τό σννημμένον, εκείνον κατά σνγχώρησιν ὡς ὑγιοῦς
191	τιθέμενου, μὴ μαχομένον δὲ τοῦ “ οὐκ ἔπτιν 272
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the saying “ nothing is true ” not only refutes every other saying but also nullifies itself as well.
And as regards this argument—“ If proof exists, proof exists ; if proof does not exist, proof exists ; but it either exists or exists not; therefore it exists ”
—there are a number of ways by which it can be shown to be inconclusive, but for the moment the following method may suffice. If the hypothetical 189 premiss “ If proof exists, proof exists ” is valid, the contradictory of its consequent, nainely “proof does not exist,” must conflict with “ proof exists,” for this is the antecedent of the hypothetical premiss. But, according to them, it is impossible for a hypothetical premiss to be valicl when composed of conflicting clauses. For the hypothetical premiss promises that when its antecedent is true its consequent is also true, whereas conflicting clauses contrariwise promise that if either one of them is true the other cannot possibly be true. If therefore the premiss “ If proof exists, proof exists ” is valid, the premiss “ If proof exists not, proof exists ” cannot be valid. And again, conversely, if we grant by way of 190 assumption that the premiss “ If proof exists not, proof exists ” is valid, then the clause “ If proof exists ” can co-exist with “ proof exists not.” But if it can co-exist with it, it is not in conflict with it. Therefore, in the premiss “ If proof exists, proof exists,” the contrary of its consequent is not in conflict with its antecedent, so that, conversely, this premiss will not be valid, as the former was posited, by agreement, as valid. And as the clause 191 “ proof exists not ” is not in conflict with “ proof
VOL. i
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- ἀπόδειξις ” τῷ “ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ” οὐδὲ τὸ διεζευγ-μένον ὑγιὲς ἔσται τὸ “ ἥτοι ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ἣ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπόδειξις”* τὸ γὰρ ὑγιὲς διεζευγμένον ἐπαγγέλλεται εν τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ ὑγιὲς εἶναι, τὸ δὲ λοιπόν ἣ τὰ λοιπὰ ψεῦδος ἣ ψευδῆ μετὰ μάχης, ἣ εἴπερ ὑγιές ἐστι τὸ διεζευγμένον, πάλιν φαῦλον εὑρίσκεται τὸ “ εἰ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀποδειξις, εστιν ἀπόδειξις ” συνημμένον, ἐκ μαχομένων συνεστώς. οὐκοῦν ἀσύμφωνά τέ ἐστι καὶ ἀλλήλων ἀναιρετικὰ
192	τὰ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ τῷ προειρημένῳ λήμματα* διόπερ οὐκ ἔπτιν ὑγιὴς ὁ λόγος. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ὅτι ἀκολουθεῖ τι τοῖς ἀντικειμένοις ὸύνανται δεικνύναι, μὴ ἔχοντες κριτήριον ακολουθίας, ὡς ἐπεὰργισάμεθα.
Ταῦτα δὲ ἐκ περιουσίας λέγομεν. εἰ γὰρ πιθανοί μεν εἰσιν οἱ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀποδείξεως λογοι (εστωσαν γαρ), πιθαναί δὲ καὶ αἱ πρὸς την ἀπόδειξιν λεγο-μεναι επιχειρήσεις, έπέχειν ανάγκη καί περί τής άποδείξεως, μὴ μάλλον είναι ἀπόδειξιν ἣ μὴ εἶναι λέγοντας.
ΪΔ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΣΥΛΛΟΓΙΣΜΩΝ
193	Διὸ καὶ περὶ τῶν θρυλουμένων συλλογισμών ίσως περιττόν ἐστι διεξιέναι, τούτο μέν συμπεριτρεπο-μένων αυτών τῇ υπάρξει τής ἀποδείξεως (δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι εκείνης μη οϋσης οὐδὲ αποδεικτικός λογος χώραν ἔχει), τοῦτο δὲ καὶ δυνάμει διά τών έμπροσθεν ήμΐν λελεγμένων άντειρηκότων ημών προς αὐτούς, ὅτε περί τής παρολκής διαλεγόμενοι μέθοδόν τινα ελέγομεν δι ἦς ενδέχεται δεικνύναι οτι
α See §§ 145 if.
& 0/. §§ 159-162 against the Stoics, and 163-166 against the Peripatetics.
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exists,” the disjunctive “ Either proof exists or «proof exists not ” will not be valid; for the valid disjunctive promises that one of its clauses is valid, but the other or others false and contradictory.
Or else, if the disjunctive be valid, the hypothetical premiss “ If proof exists not, proof exists ” is, in turn, found to be fallacious, as composed of conflicting clauses. So then the premisses in the foregoing argument are discordant and mutually destructive ; wherefore the argument is not valid. And further, 192 they are unable even to show that anything follows logically from the contradictories, since, as we have argued,® they possess no criterion of logical consequence or deduction.
But this discussion is, in fact, superfluous. For if, on the one hand, the arguments in defence of proof are (let it be granted) plausible, while, on the other hand, the criticisms directed against proof are also plausible, then we must necessarily suspend judgement concerning proof also, and declare that proof is “ no more ” existent than non-existent.
Chapter XIV.—Concerning Syllogisms
So then it is also superfluous, perhaps, to discuss 193 in detail the much vaunted “ syllogisms,” since, for one thing, they are included in the refutation of the existence of “ proof” (for it is plain that if this is non-existent there is no place either for probative argument), and for another, we have implicitly contradicted them in our previous statements, when in discussing redundancy b we mentioned a certain method by which it is possible to show that all the
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πάντες οἱ ἀποδεικτικοὶ λόγοι τῶν τε στωικῶν καὶ τῶν περιπατητικών άσύνακτοι τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες.
194	ἔξ ἐπιμέτρου δὲ οὐ χείρον ἴσως καὶ ἰδίᾳ περὶ αυτών διαλαβεῖν, ἐπεὶ μάλιστα ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς μέγα φρονοΰσιν. πολλά μὲν οὖν ἔπτι λέγειν τὸ ἀνυπόστατον αυτών υπομιμνήσκοντας- ώς ἐν ὑποτυπώσει δὲ ὰρκεῖ τῇδε τῇ μεθόδῳ χρήσθαι κατά αυτών. λέξω δὲ καὶ νῦν περὶ τῶν ἀναποδείκτων τούτων γάρ αναιρούμενων καὶ οἰ λοιποί σύμπαντες λόγοι διατρέπονται, την ἀπόδειξιν τοῦ συνάγειν ἀπ’ αυτών ἔχοντες.
195	Ἠ πρότασις τοίνυν αυτή “ πᾶς άνθρωπος ζώον ” ἐκ τῶν κατά μέρος επαγωγικώς βεβαιοῦται* ἐκ γὰρ του Σωκράτην άνθρωπον ὄντα καὶ ζῶον είναι, καὶ Πλάτωνα ομοίως και Δίωνα καὶ έκαστον τῶν κατά μέρος, δυνατὸν εἶναι δοκεῖ διαβεβαιοῦσθαι καὶ ότι πας άνθρωπος ζώόν ἐστιν, ὡς εἰ κἂν ὲν τι τῶν κατὰ μέρος έναντιούμενον φαίνοιτο τοΐς άλλοις, ούκ εστιν υγιής ή καθόλου πρότασις, οἷον γοῦν, ἐπεὶ τὰ μεν πλεΐστα τῶν ζώων την κάτω γένυν κινεί, μόνος δὲ ὁ κροκόδειλος την άνω, ούκ εστιν αληθής ή “ παν ζώον τήν κάτω γένυν κινεί ”
196	πρότασις. ὅταν οὖν λέγωσι “ πας άνθρωπος ζώον, Σωκράτης δ’ άνθρωπος, Σωκράτης ἄρα ζῶον,” ἐκ τῆς καθόλου προτάσεως τής “ πᾶς άνθρωπος ζώον ” τὴν κατὰ μέρος πρότασιν συνάγειν βουλό-μενοι, τήν “ Σωκράτης ἄρα ζῶον,” ἣ δὴ βεβαιωτική τής καθολικής προτάσεως ἐστι κατα τον επαγωγικόν τρόπον, ώς ύπεμνήσαμεν, εις τον
α For the phrase ἐ£ ἐπιμἐτρου, “ into the bargain,” c/. § 47 supra.
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probative arguments of the Stoics and the Peripatetics are really inconclusive. Yet perhaps it will not 194 be amiss to go further® and deal with them separately, especially since these thinkers pride themselves upon them. Now there is much that one can say by way of suggesting their unreality, but in an outline sketch it is sufficient to treat of them by the method which follows. And I will deal at present with the axiomatic b arguments ; for if these are destroyed all the rest of the arguments are overthrown as well, since it is from these that they derive the proof of thetr deductions.
Well then, the premiss “ Every man is an animal ” 195 is established by induction from the particular instances ; for from the fact that Socrates, who is a man, is also an animal, and Plato likewise, and Dion and each one of the particular instances,c they think it possible to assert that every man is an animal; so that if even a single one of the particulars should apparently conflict with the rest the universal premiss is not valid; thus, for example, when most animals move the lower jaw, and only the crocodile the upper the premiss “ Every animal moves the lower jaw ” is not true. So whenever they argue “ Every man is an 196 animal, and Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is an animal,” proposing to deduce from the universal proposition “ Every man is an animal ” the particular proposition “ Socrates therefore is an animal,” which in fact goes (as we have mentioned) to establish by way of induction the universal proposition, they fall into the
6 Or “ non-demonstrable,” including here categorical syllogisms as well as those mentioned in § 157 supra. c Of. Aristot. Anal. pr. ii. 23 on logical “ induction.” d Cf. Hdt. ii. 68 ; Aristot, Hist. An. iii. 7.
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διάλληλον ἐμπίπτουσι λόγον, την μὲν καθολικήν πρότασιν δι’ ἑκάστης των κατὰ μέρος <ἐπαγωγικῶς βεβαιοῦντες, την δὲ κατὰ μέρος τ’ ἐκ τῆς καθολικής
197	συλλογιστικῶς. παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ τοιοντον λόγον “ Σωκράτης άνθρωπος, οὐδεὶς δὲ άνθρωπος τετράπους, Σωκράτης άρα ονκ ἔπτι τετράπους ” τὴν μὲν “ οὐδεὶς άνθρωπος τετρά-πους ” πρότασιν ἐκ τῶν κατὰ μέρος ἐπαγωγικῶς βουλόμενοι βεβαιοῦν, ἑκάστην δὲ τῶν κατὰ μέρος ἐκ τῆς “ οὐδεὶς άνθρωπος τετράπους ” συλλογί-ζεσθαι θέλοντες, τη κατά τον διάλληλον απορία περιπίπτουσιν,
198	Ὀμοίως δὲ ἐφοδευτέον καὶ τοὺς λοιπούς των παρά τοΐς περιπατητικοΐς λεγομένων αναπόδεικτων. αλλά και τούς τοιουτους “ εἰ ημέρα ἔπτι, φῶς ἔπτιν ”· τό τε γὰρ “ εἰ ημέρα εστι, φῶς ἔπτι ” συνακτικόν ἐστιν, ὡς φασί, τοῦ “ φῶς ἔπτι,” τό τε “ φῶς εστι ” μετά τοῦ “ ημέρα εστι ” βεβαιωτικόν εστι του “ εἰ ημέρα εστι, φῶς ἔπτιν ”* οὐ γαρ ἂν ὑγιὲς ἐνομίσθη τὸ προειρημένον συνημμένον είναι, εἰ μη πρότερον τεθεώρητο σννυπάρχον αει
199	πὸ “ φῶς εστι” τω “ ημέρα ἔστιν.” εἰ οὖν δεῖ προκατειληφέναι οτι ημέρας ονσης πάντως εστι καί φως εις πὸ συνθεΐναι τό “ εί ημέρα εστι, φῶς εστι ” συνημμένον, διὰ δὲ τοῦ συνημμένου τούτον συνάγεται τό [ὅτι] ημέρας ονσης φως εἶναι, την μὲν συνύπαρξιν τοῦ ημέραν εἶναι καὶ τοῦ φῶς είναι συνάγοντος του “ εί ημέρα εστι, φως εστι συνημμένου οσον επί τω προκειμένω ἀναποδείκτῳ, το δὲ συνημμένον τής σννυπάρξεως των προειρημενών
1	^TaycdyiK&s βεβαιουντςς, τἡν δἐ κατά μἐρος> supplevi; lacunam indie. Bekk.
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error of circular reasoning, since they are establishing the universal proposition inductively by means of each of the particulars and deducing the particular proposition from the universal syllogistically. So likewise in 197 the case of such an argument as “ Socrates is a man, but no man is four-footed, therefore Socrates is not four-footed,” by proposing to establish the premiss “ No man is four-footed ” by induction from the particular instances while wishing to deduce each several particular from the premiss “ No man is four-footed,” they become involved in the perplexity of the circular fallacy.
And a similar criticism may be passed upon the 198 rest of the “ axiomatic ” arguments, as they are called by the Peripatetics ; and also upon arguments in the form “ If it is day, it is light.” For the proposition If it is day, it is light ” is capable, they say, of proving that it is light,” and the clause “ it is light ” in conjunction with “it is day ” serves to establish the proposition “If it is day, it is light.”
For the hypothetical premiss stated above would not have been considered valid unless the constant coexistence of “it is light ” with “ it is day ” had already been observed. If, then, one has to apprehend 199 beforehand that when there is day there certainly is light also, in order to construct the hypothetical premiss “ If it is day, it is light/’ while by means of this premiss we deduce that when it is day it is light, the co-existence of the being of day and of night being proved (so far as depends on the axiomatic argument before us) by the premiss “If it is day, it is light,” and that premiss in turn being established by the co-existence of the facts aforesaid,
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βεβαιούσης, κἀνταῦθα ὁ διάλληλος τρόπος τής απορίας ανατρέπει τὴν ὑπόστασιν τοῦ λόγου.
200	cΟμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ τοιούτου λόγου “ εἰ ἡμέρα ἔστι, φῶς ἔστιν οὐχὶ δὲ φῶς ἔστιν* οὐκ ἄρα ήμερα ἔπτιν.” ἐκ μὲν γαρ τοῦ μὴ ἄνευ φωτός ἡμέραν θεωρεῖσθαι ὑγιὲς ἂν εἶναι νομισθείη τὸ “ εἰ ήμερα εστι, φῶς ἔπτι ” συνημμένον, ὡς είγε καθ’ υπόθεσήν ήμερα μεν φανείη ποτὲ φῶς δὲ μή, ψεῦδος ἂν λεχθείη το συνημμενον είναι· οσον 8ε ἐπὶ τῷ προειρημἐνῳ άναποδείκτω τδ μὴ εἶναι ήμερον φωτός μὴ οντος διά τοῦ “ εἰ ήμερα εστι, φῶς ἔστι ” συνάγεται, ὥστε εκάτερον αυτών προς τὴν εαυτού βεβαίωσιν χρήζειν τοῦ τὸ ετερον βεβαίως είλήφθαι, ἵνα δι* αυτόν πιστόν γένηται κατά
201	πὸν διάλληλον τρόπον. ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ μὴ δύνα-σθαι ἀλλήλοις συνυπάρχειν τινα, οΐον ήμερον, εἰ τύχοι, καὶ νύκτα, τό τε αποφατικόν τής συμπλοκής, το ουχ ήμερα εστι και νυς εστι, και το οι-εζευγμένον, τὸ “ ἥτοι ήμερα εστιν ἣ νὺξ ἔπτιν,” ὑγιῆ νομίζοιτο αν εἶναι. ἀλλὰ τὸ μὴ συνυπάρχειν αυτά βεβαιοϋσθαι νομίζονσι διά τε του αποφατικού τής συμπλοκής και του διεζευγμένου, λεγοντες
ουχι ήμερα εστι και νυξ εστιν αλΛα μην νυζ εστιν ούκ ἄρα ήμερα εστιν” “ ἥτοι ήμερα εστιν ἣ νὺξ εστιν αλλά μὴν νὺξ εστιν ούκ ἄρα ήμερα εστιν, ή ουχι οε νυς εστιν ήμερα αρα εστιν.
202	ὅθεν ήμεις πάλιν επιλογιζόμεθα οτι εἰ μεν προς την βεβαίωσιν τοῦ δι εζευγμένου και τον τής συμπλοκής αποφατικού χρήζομεν τοῦ προκατειληφεναι οτι τά εν αύτοις περιεχόμενα ἀξιώματά ἐστιν άσυνύπαρκτα, τό δε άσυνύπαρκτα ταΰτα είναι συν-
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—in this case also the fallacy of circular reasoning overthrows the substance of the argument.
So likewise with an argument in the form “ If it is 200 day, it is light; but it is not light; therefore it is not day.” For from the fact that we do not observe day without light the hypothetical premiss “If it is day, it is light ” might be considered to be valid ; just as if, should day, let us suppose, at some time appear, without the appearance of light, the premiss would be said to be false ; but, so far as concerns the axiomatic argument aforesaid, the nonexistence of day when light is non-existent is proved by the premiss “If it is day, it is light,” so that each of these statements needs for its confirmation the secure grasp of the other in order thereby to become credible by means of circular reasoning. Moreover, from the fact that some things are 201 unable to co-exist—take, for instance, if you like, day and night—both the conjunctive α negation “ Not day exists and night exists ” and the disjunctive “ Either day exists or night exists ” might be considered to be valid. But they consider that their non-co-existence is established both by the negative of the conj unctive and by the disjunctive, arguing “ Not day exists and night exists ; but in fact night exists ; day therefore exists not ” ; and “ Either it is day or it is night; but in fact it is night; therefore it is not day,” or “ it is not night, therefore it is day.” Whence we argue again 202 that if for establishing the disjunctive proposition and the negative of the conjunctive we require to apprehend beforehand the fact that the judgements they contain are incapable of co-existence, while they believe that they are deducing this incapacity for
a For the “ conjunctive” or “ coupled ” premiss see § 158, note.
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άγειν δοκοῦσι διά τε τοῦ διεζευγμένου καὶ τοῦ τῆς συμπλοκής ἀποφατικοῦ, ὁ δι’ ἀλλήλων εἰσάγεται τρόπος, μη δυναμένων ἡμῶν μήτε τοῖς προειρη-μένοις τροπικοΐς πιστεύειν ἄνευ τοῦ τὸ ἀσυνύπ-αρκτον τών ἐν αὐτοῖς περιεχομένων αρωμάτων καταλαβεῖν, μήτε τὸ ἀσυνύπαρκτον αυτών δια-βεβαιοῦσθαι πρὸ τῆς τῶν συλλογισμών διὰ τῶν
203	τροπικών συνερωτήσεως. διόπερ οὐκ ἔχοντες πόθεν ἀρξόμεθα τῆς πίστεως διὰ τὸ παλίνδρομον, λέξομεν μήτε τὸν τρίτον μήτε τὸν τέταρτον μήτε τὸν πέμπτον τῶν αναπόδεικτων όσον ἐπὶ τούτοις ὑπόστασιν ἔχειν.
Τοσαῦτα μὲν καὶ περὶ συλλδγισμῶν ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος άρκέσει λελέχθαι.
ΙΕ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΕΠΑΓΩΓΗΣ
204	Εὐπαραίτητον δὲ εἶναι νομίζω καὶ τὸν περὶ επαγωγής τρόπον. ἐπεὶ γαρ από τῶν κατὰ μέρος πιστοῦσθαι βούλονται δι* αυτής το καθόλου, ήτοι πάντα ἐπιόντες τὰ κατὰ μέρος τούτο ποιήσουσιν η τινα. αλλ ει μεν τινα, αβέβαιος εσται η επ-αγωγή, ενδεχομένου του έναντιοΰσθαι τώ καθόλου τινα τών παραλειπομένων κατά μέρος εν τῇ ἐπ-αγωγῇ* εἰ δὲ πάντα, αδύνατα μοχθήσουσιν, απείρων οντων τών κατά μέρος και απεριορίστων, ὥσθ’ οὕτως εκατέρωθεν, οΐμαι, συμβαίνει σαλευεσθαι την επαγωγήν.
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co-existence by means of both the disjunctive and the negative conjunctive, we involve ourselves in circular reasoning, seeing that we are unable either to give credence to the aforesaid premisses without having apprehended the incapacity for co-existence of the judgements they contain, or to affirm positively that incapacity before concluding the syllogisms based on these premisses. Consequently, 203 as we possess no principle on which to ground belief owing to the circular style of the argument, we shall declare that, so far as depends on these statements, neither the third nor the fourth nor the fifth of the “ axiomatic ” syllogisms a possesses valid substance.
For the present, then, it will suffice to have said thus much concerning syllogisms.
Chapter XV.—Concerning Induction
It is also easy, I consider, to set aside the method 204 of induction. For, when they propose to establish the universal from the particulars by means of induction, they will effect this by a review either of all or of some of the particular instances. But if they review some, the induction will be insecure, since some of the particulars omitted in the induction may contravene the universal; while if they are to review all, they will be toiling at the impossible, since the particulars are infinite and indefinite. Thus on both grounds, as I think, the consequence is that induction is invalidated.
a For the “five non-demonstrable (or axiomatic) syllogisms ” see §§ 157-158 supra.
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IS"'.—HEPI 0ΡΩ2Ϊ
205	Ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῇ περὶ ορών δὴ τεχνολογίᾳ μέγα φρονοϋσιν οί δογματικοί', ἣν τῷ λογικῷ μερει τῆς καλούμενης φιλοσοφίας ἐγκαταλέγουσιν. φέρε οὐν καὶ περὶ ορών ολίγα ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος ειπωμεν.
Πρὸς πολλά τοίνυν χρησιμεύειν τοὺς ορούς των δογματικών δοκούντων, δύο τὰ άνωτάτω κεφάλαια <ἃ>1 περιληπτικά πάσης [ἧς]2 λέγουσιν ἀναγ-
206	καιότητος αυτών ίσως εὑρήσεις* ἣ γὰρ ὡς προς κατάληψιν ἣ ὡς πρὸς διδασκαλίαν ἐν πᾶσι παρα-δεικνύουσι τοὺς ορούς αναγκαίους. ἐὰν οὖν ὑπο-μνήσωμεν ὅτι πρὸς οὐδέτερον τούτων χρησιμεύουσι, περιτρέψομεν, οἶμαι, πάσαν τἡν γεγενημένην περὶ αυτών παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς ματαιοπονίαν.
207	Εὐθέως οὖν, εἰ ὁ μὲν ἀγνοῶν τὸ ὁριστὸν οὐχ οἷός τέ ἐστι τὸ μὴ γινωσκόμενον αὐτῷ ὁρἴσασθαι, ὁ δὲ γινώσκων, εἶθ’ ὁριζόμενος οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ ορού το ὁριστὸν κατείληφεν ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ προκατειλημμένῳ τούτω τον όρον ἐπισυντέθεικεν, πρὸς κατάληψιν τῶν πραγμάτων ὁ όρος οὐκ ἔπτιν αναγκαίος. καὶ γὰρ ἐπεὶ πάντα μὲν ὁρίζεσθαι θέλοντας καθάπαξ οὐδὲν ὁριζόμεθα 8ιὰ την εἰς άπειρον ἔκπτωσιν, τινὰ δὲ καταλαμβάνεσθαι καὶ δίχα τῶν ὅρων ὁμο-λογοῦντες οὐκ αναγκαίους προς κατάληψιν τοὺς ορούς ἀποφαίνομεν, καθ’ ὃν τρόπον τα μη ὁρισθέντα κατελήφθη δυναμένων ημών πάντα χωρίς τών
208	ορών καταλαμβάνειν, ἣ καθάπαξ οὐδὲν ὁρισόμεθα [διὰ τὴν εἰς άπειρον ἔκπτωσιν] ἢ οὐκ αναγκαίους τους ορούς ἀποφανοῦμεν.
1 <ἀ> add. Τ.	2 [ἡ$] om. mss.
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Chapter XVL—Concerning Definitions
Further, the Dogmatists take great pride in their 205 systematic treatment of definitions, which they include in the logical division of their Philosophical System, as they call it. So come and let us now make a few observations on definitions.
Now while the Dogmatists hold that definitions have many uses, you will probably find that these fall under two main heads which, as they say, include all their necessary uses ; for, as they explain, definitions 206 are necessary in all cases either for apprehension a or for instruction. If, then, we shall show that they are of use for neither of these purposes, we shall, I think, bring to naught all the labour so vainly spent on them by the Dogmatists.
So then, without preliminary, if, on the one hand, 207 the man who knows not the object of definition is unable to define the object unknown to him, while, on the other hand, the man who knows and proceeds to define has not apprehended the object from its definition but has put together his definition to fit the object already apprehended, then the definition is not necessary for the apprehension of objects. And since, if we propose to define absolutely all things, we shall define nothing, because of the regress ad infinitum ; while if we allow that some things are apprehended even without definitions, we are declaring that definitions are not necessary for apprehension, seeing that we are able to apprehend all things apart from definitions in the same way as the undefined objects were apprehended,—then we shall 208 either define absolutely nothing or we shall declare that definitions are not necessary.
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Διά δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲ πρὸς διδασκαλίαν αυτούς εϋροιμεν αν αναγκαίους* ὡς γὰρ ὁ πρῶτος το πρᾶγμα γνοὺς ἐγνω τούτο χωρὶς ὅρου, κατα το παραπλήσιον καὶ ὁ διδασκόμενος αυτό δύναται
209	ΧωΡ^ ορού διδαχθῆναι. ἔτι ἀπο τῶν οριστών
ἐπικρίνουσι τοὺς ορούς, καί φασι μοχθηρούς όρους εἶναι τοὺς περιἐχοντάς τι τῶν μὴ προσόντων τοῖς ὁριστοῖς, ήτοι πασιν η τισίν.	διόπερ ὅταν εἴπῃ
τις τὸν άνθρωπον εἶναι ζῶον λογικόν αθάνατον η ζώον λογικόν θνητόν γραμματικόν, ὅπου μεν μηδ ενός οντος ανθρώπου αθανάτου, ὅπου δὲ τινῶν μὴ γραμματικών οντων, φασὶ μοχθηρόν εἶναι τον
210	όρον, τάχα μεν καί άνεπίκριτρί είσιν οι όροι δια την απειρίαν των κατά μέρος, ἐξ ὦν έπικρίνεσθαι ὀφείλουσιν* εἶτα οὐκ ἂν καταληπτικοί τε και διδακτικοί τούτων εἶεν ἐξ ὧν επικρίνονται δηλονότι προεπεγνωσμἐνων, εἴγε ἄρα, καὶ προκατειλημμένων.
Πῶς δὲ οὐκ ἂν εἴη γελοΐον τό λέγειν ὡς οι όροι χρησιμεύουσι προς κατάληψιν ἢ διδασκαλίαν ἣ σαφήνειαν δλως, ασάφειαν ή μιν επει σκυκλοΰντες
211	τοσαύτην; οἷον γοῦν, ἵνα τι καὶ παίξωμεν, εἴ τις
παρά του βονλόμενος πυθέσθαι εἰ άπήντηται αύτώ άνθρωπος επί ίππου όχου μένος καί κυν α εφελκό-μενος, την ερώτησιν ουτω ποιησαιτο “ ώ ζώον λογικόν θνητόν, νοῦ καὶ επιστήμης δεκτικόν, άπηντητό σοι ζώον γελαστικόν πλα τυώνυχον, επιστήμης πολίτικης δεκτικόν, ζώῳ θνητώ χρε-μετιστικώ τὰ σφαιρώματα	έφηδ ράκος,	εφ-
ελκόμενον ζώον τετράπουν ὑλακτικόν; ” πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴη καταγέλαστος, εις αφασίαν ουτω γνωρίμου
α Of. §§ 26, 28 for this definition of Man.
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And for these reasons they are not necessary for instruction either, as we shall discover. For just as the man who first perceived the object perceived it apart from definition, so likewise the man who receives instruction about it can be instructed without definition. Moreover, they judge the definitions by 209 the objects defined and declare those definitions to be faulty which include any attributes not belonging either to all or to some of the obj ects defined. Hence, whenever one states that man is “ a rational immortal animal ” or “a rational mortal literary animal,” whereas no man is immortal, and some are not literary, such a definition they say is faulty. And it may be 210 also that the definitions do not admit of judgement owing to the infinity of the particulars by which they ought to be judged ; and consequently they will not convey apprehension and instruction regarding the objects whereby they are judged, which evidently have been known beforehand, if at all, and apprehended beforehand..
And how could it be other than absurd to assert that definitions are of use for apprehension or instruction or elucidation of any kind, when they involve us in such a fog of uncertainty ? Thus, for instance, to take 2i 1 a ridiculous case, suppose that one wished to ask someone whether he had met a man riding a horse and leading a dog and put the question in this form—
“ O rational mortal animal, receptive of intelligence and science, have you met with an animal capable of laughter, with broad nails and receptive of political science,α with his (posterior) hemispheres seated on a mortal animal capable of neighing, and leading a four-footed animal capable of barking ? ”—how would one be otherwise than ridiculous, in thus reducing the
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πράγματος ἐμβαλὼν τον άνθρωπον διὰ τοὺς ορούς;
Ούκοΰν άχρηστον εἶναι τον ορον οσον ἐπὶ τούτοις
212	λεκτέον, εἴτ’ οὖν λόγος εἶναι λέγοιτο διὰ βραχείας ὑπομνήσεως εἰς έννοιαν ἡμᾶς ἄγων τῶν ύποτεταγ-μένων ταῖς φωναῖς πραγμάτων, ὡς δῆλόν γε (οὐ γάρ;) ἐκ τῶν μικρῷ πρόσθεν ή μιν εἰρημένων, είτε λόγος ὁ το τί ἧν εἶναι δηλῶν, εἴτε ὃ βούλεταί τις. καὶ γὰρ τί ἐστιν ὁ ορος βουλόμενοι παριστᾶν εις άνήνυτον ἐμπίπτουσι διαφωνίαν, ήν διὰ την προ-αίρεσιν τῆς γραφής παρίημι νῦν, εἰ καὶ δοκεῖ δια-τρέπειν τοὺς ορούς.
Τοσαῦτα μὲν καὶ περὶ ὰρων άττόχρη μοι νυν λελέχθαι,
ΙΖ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΔΙΑΙΡΕΣΕΙΣ
213	Ἐπεὶ δέ τινες τῶν δογματικών την διαλεκτικήν είναι φασιν επιστήμην συλλογιστικήν επαγωγικήν οριστικήν διαιρετικήν, διελέχθημεν δὲ ἡμεῖς ἤδη μετά τούς περί τοΰ κριτηρίου καί του σημείου καί τής ἀποδείξεως λόγους περί τε συλλογισμών καί επαγωγής καί περί ορών, οὐκ άτοπον ήγούμεθα εΐναι καί περί διαι ρέσεως βραχέα διαλαβεΐν. γίνεσθαι τοίνυν τήν διαίρεσίν φασι τετραχῶς· ἣ γὰρ ὄνομα εἰς σημαινόμενα διαιρεΐσθαι ή ολον εις μέρη ή γένος εις εΐδη ή είδος εις τα καθ’ έκαστον.
a The Aristotelian definition of “ Definition,” the previous definition being probably Stoic.
6 The definition of “ Dialectic,” and also the four kinds of “ Division,” here mentioned are given by Alcinous, a second-century (a.i>.) Eclectic. As used by Plato and Aristotle, “Division” includes only the 3rd and 4th kinds (ί.ι. “logical” as distinguished from grammatical (§ 214) and
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man to speechlessness concerning so familiar an object because of one’s definitions ?
So then we must declare that, so far as we may judge by this, the definition is useless, whether it be 212 described as “ a statement which by a brief reminder brings us to a conception of the obj ects which underlie the terms,”—as is plain (is it not ?) from what we have said just a moment ago,—or as “ a statement declaratory of the essence,” a or what you like. For in fact, in their desire to propound a definition of the definition they plunge into an endless controversy which I now pass over, because of the plan of my present treatise, although it seems to overthrow definitions.
So what I have said about definitions is enough for the present.
Chapter XVII.—Concerning Division
Inasmuch as some of the Dogmatistsb affirm that 213 “ Dialectic ” is “a science dealing with syllogism, induction, definition and division/’ and, after our arguments concerning the criterion and the sign and proof, we have already discussed syllogisms and induction as well as definitions, we deem that it will not be amiss to treat shortly of “ division ” also. Division then, as they allege, is effected in four ways : either a name, or word, is divided into its significations, or a whole into parts, or a genus into species, or a
arithmetical (§§215-218) division). Logical “ division ” is the process of defining a class-name by splitting it up into its component parts—the “genus ” into “ species,” the “ species ” into particulars. By it we enumerate the classes of objects denoted by the name or term which is “divided.”
VOL. i
u
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on δὲ οὐδενὸς τούτων ἔστιν ἐπιστήμη διαιρετική, ῥᾴδιον ἴσως ἐπελθεῖν.
ΙΕ'.—IIBFI ΤΗΣ ΟΝΟΜΑΤΟΣ ΕΙΣ ΣΗΜΑΙΝΟΜΕΝΑ ΔΙΑΙΡΕΣΕΩΣ
214	Εὐθέως οὖν τὰς ἐπιστήμας τῶν φύσει φασὶν εἶναι, τῶν θέσει δὲ οὐδαμῶς. καὶ εἰκότως* η μεν γὰρ ἐπιστήμη βέβαιόν τι καὶ ἀμετάπτωτον πρᾶγμα εἶναι θέλει, τὰ δὲ θέσει ῥᾴδίαν ἔχει καὶ εὐμετάπτω-τον τὴν μεταβολήν, ταῖς ἐναλλαγαῖς τῶν θέσεων, αἵ εἰσιν ἐφ’ ἡμῖν, ἑτεροιούμενα. ἐπεὶ οὖν τὰ ὀνό-ματα θέσει σημαίνει καὶ οὐ φύσει (πάντες γὰρ ἂν συνίεσαν πάντα τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν φωνών σημαινόμενα, ομοίως Ἕλληνές τε καὶ βάρβαροι, προς τῷ καὶ ἐφ’ ἡμῖν εἶναι τὰ σημαινόμενα οἷς αν βουλώμεθα ὀνόμασιν ἑτέροις ἀεὶ δηλοῦν τε καὶ σημαίνειν), πῶς ἂν δυνατόν εἴη διαιρετικήν ονόματος εἰς σημαινόμενα ἐπιστήμην εἶναι; ἣ πῶς ἐπιστήμη σημαινόντων τε καὶ σημαινομένων, ὡς οιονται τινες, ἡ διαλεκτική δύναιτ’ ἂν ὑπάρχειν;
Ιθ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΟΑΟΤ ΚΑΙ MEPOTS
215	Περὶ δὲ ὅλου καὶ μέρους διαλεξόμεθα μὲν καὶ ἐν τοῖς φυσικοΐς δη λεγομένοις, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ παρόντος πζρι τής λεγομένης διαιρέσεως τοῦ ὅλου εἰς τὰ μέρη αὐτοῦ τάδε λεκτέον. ὅταν λέγῃ τις διαιρεῖσθαι
α That “ names ” exist “ by nature ” was held by Hera-cleitus, Cratylus, Stoics and Epicureans ; Aristotle and the Sceptics took the other view, ὅἐσει, “by convention” (or human ordinance), like the more usual νόμ<ρ, is opposed to
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species into particulars. But it is probably easy to show that, on the contrary, in respect of none of these does a divisive science exist.
Chapter XVIII.—Concerning^ the Division of a Name into Things signified
Now they at once assert that the sciences of natural 214 objects exist whereas those of conventional objects have no existence, and that with reason. For science claims to be a thing that is firm and invariable, but the conventional objects are easily liable to change and variation, because their character is altered by the shifting of the conventions which depend upon ourselves. Since, then, the significance of names is based on convention and not on nature a (for otherwise all men, barbarians as well as Greeks, would understand all the things signified by the terms, besides the fact that it is in our power at any time to point out and signify the objects by any other names we may choose), how would it be possible for a science capable of dividing a name into its significations to exist ? Or how could Dialectic really be, as some imagine, a “ science of things which signify and are signified ” ?
Chapter XIX.—Concerning Whole and Part
Whole and part we shall discuss in what we call 215 our physical treatise,5 but at present we have to deal with the so-called division of the whole into its parts. When a man says that the decad is being divided into
φόσει, “by nature,” much as we contrast the “artificial” with the “ natural.”
6 Of. iii. 82 ff.; Adv. Phys. i. 297 ff., 330 fF., ii. 304.
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την δεκάδα εἰς μονάδα1 καὶ δύο καὶ τρία καὶ τέσ-σαρα, οὐ διαιρεῖται εἰς ταῦτα ἡ δεκάς. ἅμα γαρ τῷ τὸ πρώτον αὐτῆς άρθήναι μέρος, ΐνα κατά συγχώρησιν νῦν τοῦτο δῶμεν, οἷον την μονάδα, ούκέτι ὑπόκειται ἥ δεκάς, ἀλλ’ ἐννέα καὶ όλως
216	ἕτερόν τι παρὰ την δεκάδ α. ἡ οὖν τῶν λούπων ἀφαίρεσίς τε καὶ διαίρεσις οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς δεκάδος γίνεται ἀλλ’ ἀπό τινων άλλων, καθ’ ἑκάστην άφαίρεσιν ἑτεροιουμένων.
Τάχα οὖν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται τὸ ὅλον διαιρεῖν εις τα λεγόμενα εἶναι αὐτοῦ μέρη. καὶ γὰρ εἰ διαιρεῖται τὸ όλον εἰς μέρη, ὀφείλει2 τὰ μέρη έμπεριέχεσθαι τῷ ὅλῳ πρὸ τῆς διαιρέσεως, οὰ περιέχεται δὲ ϊσως. οΐον γοῦν, ἵνα ἐπὶ τῆς δεκάδος στήσωμεν πάλιν τον λόγον, της δεκάδος μέρος φασι πάντως εἶναι τὰ ἐννέα* διαιρεῖται γοῦν εἰς εν καὶ ἐννέα. άλλα καὶ τὰ ὀκτὼ ομοίως* διαιρείται γὰρ εἰς ὀκτὼ καὶ δύο. καὶ τὰ ἑπτὰ ομοίως και έ£ καὶ πέντε καὶ τεσσαρα
217	καὶ τρία καὶ δυο καί ἕν. εἰ οὖν ταῦτα πάντα ἐν τῇ δεκάδι περιέχεται καὶ συντιθέμενα μετ αυτής πεντεκαιπεντήκοντά γίνεται, εν τοΐς δέκα περί-ἐχεται πεντεκαιπεντή κοντά * δπερ άτοπον. ούκοΰν ούτε περιέχεται ἐν τῇ δεκάδ ι τὰ λεγάμενα αυτής είναι μέρη, ούτε ή δεκάς εἰς εκείνα διαιρεισθαι δνναται ώς δλον εις μέρη, α μηδὲ όλως εν αυτή θεωρείται.
218	Τὰ δὲ αυτά άπαντήσεται καί επί των μεγεθών, όταν το δεκάπηχυ μέγεθος, εἰ τυχοι, διαιρεῖν εθέλοι τις. οὐκ ενδέχεται οὖν ἴσως διαιρεῖν οὐδὲ ολον εις μέρη.
1 μονάδα Τ, cj. Bekk.: μίαν MSS.
2	όφείλει Heintz: φιλεῖ mss., Bekk.
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one and two and three and four, the decad is not being divided into these. For as soon as its first part, say one, is subtracted—granting for the moment that this can be done—there no longer subsists the decad but the number nine, something quite different from the decad. Hence the division and the subtraction 216 of the other parts is not made from the decad but from some other numbers, and these vary with each subtraction.
Probably then it is impracticable to divide the whole into what are called its parts. For, in fact, if the whole is divided into parts, the parts ought to be comprised in the whole before the act of division, but probably they are not so comprised. Thus for example—to base our argument once more on the decad—they say that nine is certainly a part of the decad, since it is divided into one plus nine. But so likewise is the number eight, since it is divided into eight plus two ; and so also are the numbers seven, six, five, four, three, two and one. If then all these 217 numbers are included in the decad, and when added together with it make up fifty-five, then fifty-five is included in the number ten, which is absurd. Therefore neither are its so-called parts included in the decad nor can the decad be divided into them, as a whole into parts, since they are not even seen in it at all.
And the same objections will confront us in the case 218 of magnitudes a also, supposing one should wish, for example, to divide the magnitude of ten cubits. Probably, then, it is not practicable to divide a whole into parts.
0 The subject of geometry, as numbers are of arithmetic.
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Κ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΓΕΝΩΝ ΚΑΙ ΕΙΔΩΝ
219	Οὐκοῦν ὁ περὶ τῶν γενῶν καὶ τῶν εἰδῶν ὑπο-λείπεται λόγος, περὶ οὖ πλατύτερον μὲν ἐν ἄλλοις διαλεξόμεθα, ὡς ἐν συντόμῳ δὲ νῦν ταῦτα λέξομεν. εἰ μὲν ἐννοήματα εἶναι τὰ γένη καὶ τὰ εἴδη λέ-γουσιν, αἱ κατά τοῦ ἡγεμονικοῦ καὶ τῆς φαντασίας ἐπιχειρήσεις α ὐτοὺς διατρέπουσιν* εἰ δὲ ἰδιαν ὑπόστασιν αὐτοῖς ἀπολείπουσιν, τί πρὸς τούτο
220	ἐροῦσιν; εἰ ἔπτι τὰ γένη, ἥτοι τοσαΰτά ἐστιν όσα
τὰ εἴδη, ἣ ἕν ἐστι κοινόν πάντων των εἰδῶν αυτοΰ λεγομένων εἶναι γένος. εἰ μὲν οὖν τοσαΰτά ἐστι τὰ γένη ὅσα τὰ εἴδη αυτών, ούκετ αν εἴη κοινον γένος, ὃ εἰς αὐτὰ διαιρεθήσεὁαι. εἰ δὲ εν εἶναι λέγοιτο ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς εἴδεσιν αυτοΰ το γένος, ἥτοι όλου αυτοΰ έκαστον είδος αυτοΰ μετέχει η μέρους αυτοΰ.	ἀλλ’ ὅλου μὲν οὐδαμῶς* ἀμήχανον γάρ
ἐστιν ἕν τι ύπαρχον ἄλλῳ καὶ ἄλλῳ κατὰ ταὐτὸ περιἐχεσθαι ούτως ὡς ὅλον ἐν ἑκάστῳ θεωρεῖσθαι τῶν ἐν οἷς εἶναι λέγεται. εἰ δὲ μέρους, πρώτον μεν ούκ ακολουθήσει τώ εἴδει τὸ γένος παν, ὡς ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, οὐδὲ ὁ άνθρωπος εσται ζώον άλλὰ μέρος ζώου, οΐον ουσία, ούτε δὲ έμψυχος οὔτε
221	αἰσθητική. εἷτα μέντοι και ήτοι ταύτοΰ λέγοιτο ἂν μετεσχηκέναι πάντα τὰ εἴδη μέρους τοΰ γένους αυτών, η ετέρου καὶ ετέρου. ἀλλὰ ταύτοΰ μεν ούκ ἐνδέχεται διὰ τὰ προειρημένα. εἰ δὲ άλλου και * S
α No such discussion is to be found in the extant works of
S cxtu s
b the Stoics ; c/. §§ 29 if., 70 if., Ιῶμ. i. 370 if. for the Sceptic criticisms.
c This view is Plato’s, the former Aristotle’s. The following objections are like those brought against the Platonic theory 294
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Chapter XX.—Of Genera and Species
There still remains, then, the subject of genera and 219 species, which we shall discuss more at large elsewhere,® but here we shall deal with them concisely.
If, on the one hand, they & assert that genera and species are mental concepts, our criticisms of the “ regent part ” and of “ presentation ” refute them ; whereas if they assign to them a substantiality of their own, how will they reply to this objection ? If 220 the genera exist, either they are equal in number to the species or else there is one genus common to all the species which are said to belong to it. If, then, the genera are e,qual in number to their species, there will no longer be a common genus to be divided into the species ; while if it shall be said that the genus exists as one in all its species, then each species partakes of either the whole or a part of it.c But it certainly does not partake of the whole ; for it is impossible that what is one real object should be equally included in separate things in such a way as to appear as a whole in each of those things in which it is said to exist. And if it partakes of a part, then, in the first place, all the genus will not, as they suppose, accompany the species, nor will “ man ” be “ an animal ” but a part of an animal—he will be substance, for example, but neither animate nor sensitive.5 Then, 221 in the next place, all the species will be said to partake either of the same part of their genus or of different parts ; but to partake of the same part is impossible for the reasons stated above ; while if they partake
of “ participation ” by Aristotle and in the Parmenides of Plato.
d i.e. a part of the Genus is taken as meaning a part of its definition; cf. § 224 for this definition of the genus “ animal.”
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άλλου, οὔτε ὑμοια ἀλλήλοις ἔπται τὰ εἴδη κατά γένος, ὅπερ οὐ προσδέξονται, ἄπειρόν τε ἔπται γένος έκαστον εἰς ἄπειρα τεμνόμενον οὐ μόνον τα εἴδη ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ καθ’ έκαστον, ἐν οἷς καὶ αὐτοῖς μετὰ τῶν εἰδῶν αὐτοῦ θεωρεῖται· οὐ γὰρ μόνον άνθρωπος άλλα και ζώον 6 Δίων εἶναι λέγεται. εἰ δὲ ταῦτα άτοπα, οὐδὲ κατά μέρος μετέσχηκε τὰ εἴδη τοῦ γένους αυτών ἑνὸς οντος.
222	Εἰ δὲ μήτε όλου μετέσχηκεν έκαστον εἶδος τοῦ γένους μήτε μέρους αύτοΰ, πώς αν λέγοιτο ἕν εἶναι γένος ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς εἴδεσιν αὐτοῦ, ὥστε καὶ εἰς αὐτὰ διαιρεῖσθαι; τάχα οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι τις λέγειν μὴ οὐχὶ ἀναπλάσσων τινὰς εἰδωλοποιήσεις, αἳ ταῖς ἐκείνων αυτών άνςπικρίτοις διαφωνίαις κατὰ τὰς σκεπτικὰς ἐφόδους περιτραπήσονται.
223	Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις κἀκεῖνο λεκτέον. τὰ εἴδη τοῖα ἣ τοῖά ἐστιν τούτων τα γένη ήτοι καὶ τοῖα καὶ τοῖα ἣ τοῖα μὲν τοῖα δὲ οὔ ἣ οὔτε τοῖα οὔτε τοῖα. οἷον ἐπεὶ τῶν τινῶν τὰ μέν ἐστι σώματα τά δὲ ἀσώματα, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἀληθῆ τὰ δὲ ψευδῆ, καὶ ἕνια μὲν λευκά, εἰ τὐχοι, ἕνια δὲ μέλανα, καὶ ἔνια μὲν μέγιστα ἔνια δὲ σμικρότατα, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ομοίως, το τι λόγου ἕνεκεν, ὅ φασιν εἶναί τινες γένικώτατον,
224	η παντα εσται η τα ετερα η ουοεν. αΛΛ ει μεν οὐδέν ἐστιν όλως τό τι, οὐδὲ τὸ γένος, πέρας ἔχει
α The stock name for a specimen of “ Man,” c/. i. 189, and §§ 227 ff.
b e.g. the Platonic Ideas, c/. iii. 189. e The argument here is that it is impossible to conceive a number of opposite qualities, such as are possessed by the multitude of species and particulars included in the “ genus,” co-existing in the unity of the genus; while if they do not αίί co-exist in it, the “genus” ceases to be inclusive of all 296
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of different parts, the species will be genetically dissimilar one to another (which they will not admit), and each genus will be infinite because cut up into infinite sections (not into the species only but also into the particulars, since it is actually seen in these along with its species ; for Dion a is said to be an animal as well as a man). But if these consequences are absurd, then not even by way of parts do the species partake of their genus, it being a unity.
If, then, each several species partakes neither of 222 the whole genus nor of a part of it, how can it be said that the one genus exists in all its parts so as to be actually divided into them ? No one, probably, could make such a statement unless by concocting some imaginary entities,6 which will be overturned, as the attacks of the Sceptics show, by the unsettled disputes of the Dogmatists themselves.
Furthermore, there is this to be said.0 The species 223 are of this kind or of that kind : the genera of these species either are of both this kind and that kind, or of this kind but not of that kind, or neither of this kind nor of that kind. When, for instance, of the “ somethings ” (or particulars) some are corporeal others incorporeal, and some true others false, and some (it may be) white others black, and some very large others very small, and so on with the rest, the genus “ something ” (to take it for the sake of argument), which some regard as the summum genus,d will either be all these or some of them or none. But 224 if the “ something,” and the genus too, is absolutely
its proper species and particulars; and if it includes none of the opposites, it is wholly unrelated to its particulars, and has no claim to be termed a “ genus.” d The Stoic view, cf. §§ 86 f. supra.
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ἡ ζήτησις. εἰ δὲ πάντα εἶναι ρηθβίη, πρὸς τῷ αδύνατον εἶναι τὸ λεγόμενον, έκαστον1 τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ τῶν καθ’ έκαστον ἐν οἷς ἐστὶ δεήσει παντα εἶναι. ὡς γαρ, ἐπεὶ τὸ ζῶον, ὡς φασιν, ουσία ἐστὶν ἔμψυχος αίσθητική, έκαστον των βιδών αντοϋ καὶ ουσία εἶναι λέγεται καὶ έμψυχος καὶ αισθητική, οὕτως εἰ τὸ γένος καὶ σώμά ἐστι καὶ ἀσώματον καὶ ψευδὲς καὶ ἀληθὲς καὶ μέλαν, εἰ τύχοι, καὶ λευκόν καὶ σμικρότατον και μέγιστον καὶ τἆλλα πάντα, έκαστον τῶν βιδών και τών καθ’ βκαστον πάντα βσται· όπβρ ον θβωρβΐται. ψεῦδος οὖν καὶ 225 τούτο, εἰ δὲ τὰ ἕτερα μόνα βστί, τούτων το γένος τῶν λοιπών ονκ βσται γένος, όΐον εἰ σώμα το τι, τών άσωμάτων, και εἰ λογικόν τὸ ζώον, τών αλόγων, ὡς μήτε ἀσώματον τὶ εἶναι μήτε άλογον ζώον,2 καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων ομοίως· ὅπερ ἄτοπον. ονκοΰν οντβ και τοΐον και τοΐον το γβνος, οντβ τοΐον μβν τοιον δὲ οὔ, οὔτε μην οντβ τοΐον οντβ τοΐον δυναται εἶναι [γένος]* εἰ δὲ τούτο, οὐδὲ ἔστιν όλως τὸ γβνος,
Εἰ δὲ λέγοι τις ὅτι δυνάμει πάντα ἐστὶ τὸ γβνος, λβξομβν ως το δννάμβι τι ον δβΐ τι καὶ βνβργβία εἶναι, οΐον οὐ δύναταί τις γραμματικός εἶναι εἰ μὴ καὶ3 βνβργβία. και το γβνος οὖν εἰ δννάμβι πάντα βστίν, βρωτώμβν αυτούς τί βστιν βνβργβία, και
1 έκαστον cj. Rekk.: καέ mss.
2 ζώον post είναι mss., edd., transp. Papp. s e£ μἡ καί T; μἡ τις mss., ών add. Bekk.
α Aristotle regarded the relation of Genus to Species as that of Potentiality to Actuality, ί.ι. of unrealized possibility
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none of them, the inquiry comes to an end. And if we should say that it is all of them, then, besides the impossibility of such a statement, each of the species and of the particulars wherein it exists will have to be all. For just as when the genus “ animal ” is, as they assert, “ an animate sensitive substance,” each of its species is said to be substance and animate and sensitive, so likewise if the genus is both corporeal and incorporeal and false and true and black, it may be, and white and very small and very large, and all the rest, each of the species and of the particulars will be all these—which is contrary to observation. So this too is false. But if the genus is some of them 225 only, the genus of*these will not be the genus of the rest; if, for instance, the genus “ something ” is corporeal it will not be that of the incorporeal, and if the genus “ animal ” is rational it will not be that of the irrational, so that there is neither an incorporeal “ something ” nor an irrational animal, and so likewise with all other cases ; and this is absurd. Therefore the germs cannot be either of both this and that kind, or of this kind but not of that, or of neither this kind nor that; and if this be so, neither does the genus exist at all.
And if one should say that the genus is potentially all things,® we shall reply that what is potentially something must also be actually something, as, for instance, no one can be potentially literary without being so actually. So too, if the genus is potentially all things, what, we ask them, is it actually ? And
to what is real and determinate, or of the germinal to the fully evolved. As the “actuality” of the oak is implicit in the “ potency ” of the acorn, so the plurality of “ actual ” particulars are implicit in the “potency” of the unitary “ genus.”
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οντω μένουσιν αἱ αὐταὶ απορίαν, τἀναντία μὲν
226	γὰρ πάντα ἐνεργείᾳ εἶναι οὐ δύναται. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὰ μὲν καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ τὰ δὲ δυνάμει μόνον, οἷον σώμα μὲν ἐνεργείᾳ, δυνάμει δὲ ἀσώματον. δυνάμει γάρ ἐστιν ὃ οἷόν τέ ἐστιν ἐνεργείᾳ ὑποστῆναι, τὸ δὲ σώμα ἐνεργείᾳ ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν ἀσώματον γενέσθαι κατ’ ἐνέργειαν, ὥστε εἰ <τό τι>χ λόγου χάριν σώμά ἐστιν ἐνεργείᾳ, οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀσώματον δυνάμει, καὶ τὸ ἀνάπαλιν. ονκονν ονκ ἐνδἐχεται τὸ γένος τὰ μὲν ἐνεργείᾳ εἶναι τὰ δὲ δυνάμει μόνον. εἰ δὲ οὐδὲν οίλως ἐστὶν ἐνεργείᾳ, οὐδὲ ὑφέστηκεν. οὐκοῦν οὐδέν ἐστι τὸ γόνος, ο διαιρεῖν εἰς τὰ εἴδη λέγουσιν.
227	Ἕτι καὶ τούτο θεάσασθαι ἄξιον. ώσπερ γαρ ἐπεὶ ὁ αυτός ἐστιν Ἀλέξανδρος καὶ Πάρις, οὐκ ἐνδἐχεται τὸ μεν “ Αλέξανδρος περιπατεῖ ” αληθές είναι, τὸ δὲ “ Πάρις περιπατεῖ ” ψεῦδος, ούτως εἰ τὸ αὐτό ἐστι τὸ άνθρωπον2 εἶναι Θέωνι καὶ Δίωνι, εἰς σύνταξιν ἀξιώματος αγόμενη η άνθρωπος προσηγορία η αληθές η ψεῦδος ἐπ’ άμφοτέρων ποιήσει το αξίωμα, ον θεωρείται δὲ τοῦτο* τοῦ μεν γαρ Δίωνος καθημενον Θέωνος δὲ περιπα-τοΰντος τό “ άνθρωπος περιπατεῖ ” ἐφ’ οὖ μὲν λεγόμενον αληθές ἐστιν ἐφ’ οὖ δὲ ψεῦδος. οὐκ ἄρα κοινή ἐστιν άμφοτέρων η άνθρωπος προσηγορία, και η αντη άμφοΐν, ἀλλ’ εἰ ἄρα, ἰδία εκατέρον. 1
1 <τό τι> add. Heintz.
2 τό ἄνόρωπον Τ, cj. Papp.: τφ άνθρώπφ mss., Bekk.
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thus we find that the same difficulties remain. For it cannot actually be all the contraries ; nor yet can 226 it be some of them actually and some only potentially —corporeal, for instance, actually and incorporeal potentially. For it is potentially that which it is capable of really being actually, but that which is actually corporeal is incapable of becoming incorporeal in actuality, so that if, for example, the genus “ something ” is actually corporeal it is not potentially incorporeal, and vice versa. It is impossible, therefore, for the genus to be some things actually and some only potentially. But if it is absolutely nothing actually, it has no substantial existence. Hence the genus,.which they say they divide into the species, is nothing.
And further, here is another point worthy of notice. 227 Just as, because Alexander and Paris a are identical, it is impossible that the statement “Alexander walks ” should be true when “ Paris walks ” is false, so also if “ manhood ” is identical for both Theon and Dion, the terin “ man ” when introduced as an element in a judgement will cause the judgement to be equally true or false in the case of both. But this is not what we find ; for when Dion is sitting and Theon walking, the judgement “ man walks ” is true when used of the one, but false of the other. Therefore the term b “ man ” is not common to them both and the same for both but, if applicable at all, it is peculiar to one of the two.
a Two names of the son of Priam who carried off Helen to Troy.
b “ Term,” i.e. (in Stoic usage) “ common noun or appellative ” (Diog. Laert. vii. 58).
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KΑ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΚΟΙΝΩΝ? ΣΤΜΒΕΒΗΚΟΤΩΝ [
228	Παραπλήσια δὲ λἐγεται καὶ περὶ τῶν κοινών συμβεβηκότων. εἰ γὰρ εν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ συμβέβηκε Δίωνί τε καὶ Θέωνι τὸ ὁρᾶν, ἐὰν καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν φθαρῇ μὲν Δίων, Θέων δὲ περιῇ καὶ ὁρᾴ, ἤτοι τἡν ὅρασιν τοῦ ἐφθαρμένου Δίωνος αφθαρτον μένειν ἐροῦσιν, ἀπερ ἀπεμφαίνει, ἢ την αυτήν δρασιν ἐφθάρθαι τε καὶ μὴ ἐφθάρθαι λέξουσιν, ὅπερ άτόπον · οὐκ ἄρα ἡ Θέωνος ὅρασις ἡ αὐτή ἐστι τῆ Δίωνος, ἀλλ’ εἰ ἄρα, ἰδία έκατέρον. καὶ γὰρ εἰ ταὐτὸν συμβέβηκε Δίωνί τε καὶ Θέωνι τὸ ἀναπνεῖν, οὐκ ἐνδἐχεται τὴν ἐν Θέωνι αναπνοήν εἶναι, τὴν ἐν Δίωνι δὲ μὴ εἶναι· ἐνδἐχεται δὲ τοῦ μὲν φθαρέντος τοῦ δὲ περιόντος· οὐκ ἄρα ἡ αὐτή ἐστιν.
Περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων ἐπὶ τοσοΰτον νΰν ἀρκέσει συντόμως λελέχθαι.
ΚΒ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΣΟΦΙΣΜΑΤΩΝ
229	Οὐκ ατοπον δὲ ἴσως καὶ τῷ περὶ τῶν σοφισμάτων ἐπιστῆσαι λόγῳ διὰ βραχέων, ἐπεὶ καὶ εἰς τὴν τούτων διάλυσιν ἀναγκαίαν εἶναι λέγονσι τὴν διαλεκτικήν οι σεμνύνοντες αυτήν. εἰ γὰρ τῶν τε αληθών και ψευδών λόγων, φασίν, ἐστὶν αυτή διαγνωστική, ψευδείς δὲ λόγοι καὶ τὰ σοφίσματα, και τούτων αν εΐη διακριτική λυμαινομένων τὴν αλήθειαν φαινομέναις πιθανότησιν. ὅθεν ὡς βοη-θουντες οι διαλεκτικοί σαλεύοντι τώ βίω καὶ τὴν έννοιαν και τὰς διαφοράς και τάς επιλύσεις δή τῶν
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Chapter XXI.—Concerning Common Properties
Similar arguments apply also to the “ common 228 properties.” For if vision is one and the same property in Dion and in Theon, then, suppose that Dion should perish and Theon survive and retain his sight, either they will assert that the vision of the perished Dion remains unperished, which is incredible, or they will declare that the same vision has both perished and not perished, which is absurd ; therefore the vision of Theon is not identical with Dion’s but, if anything, the vision of each is peculiar to himself. And if breathing is an identical property in Dion and Theon, it is impossible that breathing should exist in Theon and not exist in Dion ; but this is possible when the one has perished and the other survives ; therefore it is not identical.
However, as regards this subject, this concise statement will be sufficient for the present.
Chapter XXII.—Concerning Sophisms
It will not, perhaps, be amiss to give our attention 229 for a moment to the subject of Sophisms, seeing that those who glorify Dialectic a declare that it is indispensable for exposing sophisms. For, they say, if Dialectic is capable of distinguishing true and false arguments, and sophisms are false arguments, it will also be capable of discerning these, which distort the truth by apparent plausibilities. Hence the dialecticians, by way of assisting life b when it totters, strive earnestly to teach us the conception of sophisms, their
b Le. the views and conduct of ordinary people, cf, i. 23, 165.
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σοφισμάτων μετὰ σπουδῆς ἡμᾶς πειρῶνται διδά-σκειν, λέγοντες σόφισμα εἶναι λόγον πιθανόν και δεδολιευμένον ὥστε προσδέξασθαι την ἐπιφοράν ήτοι ψευδῆ ἣ ὡμοιωμένην ψευδεῖ ἢ ἄδηλον ἢ
230	ἄλλως ἀπρόσδεκτον, οἷον ψευδῆ μὲν ὡς ἐπὶ τούτου τοΰ σοφίσματος ἔχει “ οὐδεὶς δίδωσι κατηγόρημα πιεῖν κατηγόρημα δέ ἐστι τὸ ἀψίνθιον πιεῖν οὐδεὶς ἄρα δίδωσιν ἀψίνθιον πιεῖν,” ἔτι 6ὲ ὅμοιον ψευδεῖ ὡς ἐπὶ τούτου “ δ μήτε ἐνεδέχετο μήτε ἐνδἐχεται, τούτο ονκ ϊστιν ἄτοπον οὔτε δὲ ἐνεδέχετο οὑτε ἐνδἐχεται τὸ ὁ ιατρός, καθὸ ιατρός ἐστι, φονεύει <οὐκ ἄρα ἄτοπόν ἐστι τὸ ὁ Ιατρός, καθὸ
231	Ιατρός ἐστι, φονεύει>.1” ἔτι' δὲ άδηλον ούτως u ούχι και ηρώτηκά τί σε πρώτον, και ούχί οι αστέρας άρτιοί εἰσιν* ηρώτηκα δέ τί σε πρώτον·
cw s /	ν	/>	>> ν	/ο.
οι αρα αστερες άρτιοι εισιν. ετι οε απροσοακτον άλλως, ὡς οἱ λεγόμενοι σολοικίζοντας λόγοι, οΐον “ ὃ βλέπεις, αστιν’ βλέπεις δὲ φρενιτικόν* ἔπτιν ἄρα φρενιτικόν.” “ ὃ ὁρᾴς, ἔπτιν ὁρᾴς δὲ φλεγ-μαίνοντα τόπον αστιν ἄρα φλαγμαίνοντα τόπον/*
232	Εἷτα μέντοι καὶ τὰς ἐπιλύσεις αυτών [ὁρᾶν ἤτοι] παρισταν ἐπιχαιροΰσι, λέγοντας ἐπὶ μὲν τοΰ πρώτου σοφίσματος δτι άλλο διά των λημμάτων συγ-καχώρηται και άλλο ἐπενήνεκται. συγκαχώρηται γὰρ τὸ μὴ πίνεσθαι κατηγόρημα, και εἶναι κατη-γόρημα τό άφίνθιον πίνειν, οὐκ αὐτὸ τὸ ἀψίνθιον. διὸ δέον ἐπιφέρειν “ οὐδεὶς ἄρα πίνει τὸ άφίνθιον
1 ζούκ . . . φονεόει> add. cj. Bekk.
α Or “ meaningless.” The Stoics held that every “judgement” or “proposition” {αξίωμα) was significant; so the
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differences and their solutions. They declare that a sophism is “ a plausible argument cunningly framed to induce acceptance of the inference, it being either false or resembling what is false or non-evident or otherwise unacceptable.” It is false, for example, 230 in the case of the sophism “ Nobody offers one a predicate, to drink; but * to drink absinth ’ is a predicate ; nobody therefore offers one absinth to drink.” Or again, it may resemble the false, as in this case—“ What neither was nor is possible is not absurdα; but it neither was nor is possible for a doctor, qua doctor, to murder ; therefore it is not absurd that a doctor, qua doctor, should murder.” Or again, it 231 may be non-evident, as thus—“ It is not true both that I have asked you a question first and that the stars are not even in number ; but I have asked you a question first; therefore the stars are even.” Or again, it may be otherwise unacceptable, like the so-called solecistic6 arguments, such as—“ That at which you look exists ; but you have a frenzied look ; therefore ‘ frenzied ’ exists ”; or “ What you gaze at exists ; but you gaze at an inflamed spot; therefore * at an inflamed spot ’ exists.”
Moreover, they attempt also to set forth solutions 232 of the sophisms, saying in the case of the first sophism that one thing is established by the premisses and another inferred in the conclusion. For it is established that a predicate is not drunk and that “ to drink absinth is a predicate, but not “ absinth ” by itself. Hence, whereas one ought to infer “ Nobody
proposition “ this is not possible” is not ἄτοπον, in this sense of the word.
b i.e. ungrammatical, involving the use of an adjective for a noun, the accusative for the nominative case (as here τόπον for τόπος), and the like. Cf. Aristol. Soph. El. cc. 14, 32.
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πίνειν,” ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἀληθές, ἐπενήνεκται “ οὐδεὶς ἄρα ἀψίνθιον πίνει,” ὅπερ ἐστὶ ψευδός, οὐ συναγό-
233	μεν ον ἐκ τῶν συγκεχωρημένων λημμάτων, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ δευτέρου οτ’ι δοκεῖ μὲν ἐπὶ ψεῦδος ἀπάγειν ὡς ποιεῖν τοὺς ἀνεπιστάτους ὀκνεῖν αὐτῷ συγ-κατατίθεσθαι, συνάγει δὲ ἀληθές, τὸ “ οὐκ ἄρα ἄτοπόν ἐστι τὸ ὁ ἰατρός, καθὸ Ιατρός ἐστι, φονεύει.” οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀξίωμα ἄτοπόν ἐστιν, ἀξιωμα δέ ἐστι τὸ “ ὁ Ιατρός, καθὸ Ιατρός ἐστι, φονεύει”·
234	διὸ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἄτοπον. ἡ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄδηλον ἀπαγωγή φασιν ὅτι ἐκ τοῦ γένους των μεταπιπ-τόντων ἐστίν. μηδενὸς γὰρ προηρωτημένου κατα την ὑπόθεσιν τὸ ἀποφατικὸν τῆς συμπλοκῆς αληθές γίνεται, ψευδοῦς τῆς συμπλοκής οϋσης παρα το ἐμπεπλἐχθαι ψεῦδος τὸ “ ἣρώτηκά τί σε πρώτον ” ἐν αυτή. μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἐρωτηθῆναι τὸ αποφατικόν τής συμπλοκής, τῆς προσλήψεως αληθούς γινόμενης, “ ήρώτηκα δέ τί σε πρώτον,” διὰ τὸ ήρωτήσθαι πρὸ τῆς προσλήψεως τὸ αποφατικόν τής συμπλοκής ή του αποφατικού τής συμπλοκής πρότασις γίνεται ψευδής τοῦ ἐν τῷ συμπεπλεγμένῳ ψεύδους γενομένου ἀληθοῦς· ὡς μηδέποτε δύνασθαι συναχθῆναι τὸ συμπέρασμα μη συνυπάρχοντας τοῦ
235	αποφατικού τής συμπλοκής τῇ προσλήψει. τοὺς δὲ τελευταίους, φασίν ἔνιοι,1 τοὺς σολοικίζοντας λόγους άτόπως ἐπάγεσθαι2 παρὰ την συνήθειαν.
Τοιαῦτα μὲν ουν τινες διαλεκτικοί φασι περί σοφισμάτων (καὶ γαρ άλλοι άλλα λέγουσιν)· ταΰτα
1 ἐνιοι ΜΤ: 1ν0α L, Bekk.
2 ἐπάγεσὅαι Τ: ἐπάγειν MSS., Bekk. * 6
a i.g. meaningless—a Stoic dictum.
6 i.$. the third Sophism, in § 231.
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therefore drinks the * to drink absinth,’ ” which is true, the inference drawn is “ Nobody therefore drinks absinth,” which is false, as not deduced from the established premisses. And as regards the 233 second sophism, they explain that while it seems to lead in a false direction, so that it makes the inattentive hesitate in assenting to it, its conclusion is true, namely “ It is not therefore absurd that the doctor, qua doctor, should murder.” For no judgement is absurd,® and “ the doctor, qua doctor, murders ” is a judgement, so that neither is it absurd. And 234 the method of leading up to the non-evidentb deals, they say, with the class of things that are variable/
For when, according to the assumption, no previous question has been asked, the negation of the conjunctive premiss is true, the conjunctive or major premiss being false because of its inclusion of the false clause “ I have asked you a question first.” But after the negation of the major has been asked, as the minor premiss “ I have asked you a question first ” has become true, owing to the fact that the negation of the major has been asked before the minor premiss, the first clause in the negation of the major becomes false while the false clause in the major has become true ; so that it is never possible for the conclusion to be deduced if the negation of the major premiss does not co-exist with the minor premiss. And as 235 to the last class—the solecistic arguments—some declare that they are introduced absurdly, contrary to linguistic usage.
Such are the statements made by some of the Dialecticians concerning sophisms—though others
c i.e. judgements which change from truth to falsehood ; cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 76.
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δὲ τὰς μὲν τῶν εἰκαιοτέρων ἀκοὰς ἴσως δύναται γαργαλίζειν, περιττὰ δέ ἐστι καὶ μάτην αὐτοῖς πεπονημένα. καὶ τούτο δυνατόν μὲν ἴσως και απο τῶν ἤδη λελεγμένων ἡμῖν ὁρᾶν ὑπεμνήσαμεν γαρ ὅτι μὴ δύναται τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος κατά τοὺς διαλεκτικοὺς καταλαμβάνεσθαι, ποικίλως τε ἄλλως καὶ τῷ τὰ μαρτυρία τῆς συλλογιστικής δυναμεως αυτών, την ἀπόδειξιν καὶ τοὺς αναπόδεικτους §ια-
236	τρἐπεσθαι λόγους. εἰς δὲ τὸν προκείμενον τόπον ί8ίως και άλλα μὲν πολλὰ λέγειν ἕνεστιν, ὡς 3ὲ ἐν συντόμω νυν τόδε λεκτέον.
"Όσα μὲν σοφίσματα ἰδίως ἡ διαλεκτική δύνασθαι δοκεῖ διελέγχειν, τούτων ή ,διάλυσις άχρηστος ἐστιν* ὅσων δὲ ἡ διάλυσις χρησιμεύει, ταΰτα ο μεν διαλεκτικός οὐκ ἂν διαλύσειεν, οἱ δὲ εν εκαστῃ τέχνη την ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων παρακολούθησιν
237	ἐσχηκότες. εὐθέως γοῦν, ἵνα ἑνὸς ἣ δευτέρου μνησθῶμεν παραδείγματος, ἐρωτηθέντος ἰατρῷ τοιούτου σοφίσματος “ κατά τὰς νόσους εν ταῖς παρακμαῖς τήν τε ποικιλην δίαιταν και τον οίνον δοκιμαστέον ἐπὶ πάσης δὲ τυπώσεως νόσου προ τής πρώτης δια τρίτου πάντως γίνεται παρακμή* άναγκαΐον άρα προ τής πρώτης δια τρίτου την τε ποικιλην δίαιταν και τον οίνον ὡς τὸ πολὺ παρα-λαμβάνειν ” ὁ μεν διαλεκτικός ούδεν αν είπεΐν εχοι προς διάλυσιν του λόγου, καίτοι χρησίμην οΰσαν,
238	ὁ δὲ ιατρός διαλύσεται τό σόφισμα, εἰδὼς ὅτι παρακμή λέγεται δίχως ή τε τοΰ όλου νοσήματος και ή έκάστης ἐπιτάσεως μερικής από τής ακμής
α Of, §§ 80 ff. έπρτα.	b 0/. §§ 144 ff., 156 ff.
c The “ Methodic ” School of medicine held that the progress of a disease was marked by three-day periods of increas-308
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indeed make other statements ; and what they say may be able, perhaps, to tickle the ears of the casual hearer, superfluous though it is and the result of vain labour on their part. Probably this can be seen from what we have said already a ; for we have shown that truth and falsehood, according to the Dialecticians, cannot be apprehended, and that by a variety of arguments as well as by the refutation of their evidences for the validity of the syllogism, namely proof and axiomatic arguments.b And there are 236 many other special objections bearing on the topic before us which we might mention, but now, for brevity’s sake, we mention only this one.
As regards all the sophisms which dialectic seems peculiarly able to expose, their exposure is useless ; whereas in all cases where the exposure is useful, it is not the dialectician who will expose them but the experts in each particular art who grasp the connexion of the facts. Thus at the moment, to mention 237 one or two examples, if a sophism such as this were propounded—“ In diseases, at the stages of abatement, a varied diet and wine are to be approved ; but in every type of disease an abatement inevitably occurs before the first third day 0 ; it is necessary, therefore, to take for the most part a varied diet and wine before the first third day,”—in this case the dialectician would be unable to assist in exposing the argument, useful though the exposure would be, but the doctor will expose the sophism, since he 238 knows that the term “ abatement ” is used in two senses, of the general “ abatement ” in the disease and of the tendency to betterment after the crisis in
ing (up to the crisis) or decreasing severity; for the former they prescribed a light diet.
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ροπή προς το κρείσσον, καὶ πρό μὲν της πρώτης διατρίτον ώς το πολύ γίνεται παρακμή ή τής ἐπι-τάσεως τής μερικής, την δὲ ποικίλην δίαιταν ούκ εν ταύτῃ δοκιμάζομεν ἀλλ’ ἐν τῇ παρακμή τοΰ ολον νοσήματος. οθεν και διηρτήσθαι λέξει τὰ λήμματα τοΰ λόγου, ἑτέρας μεν παρακμής εν τῷ προτέρῳ λήμμα τι λαμβα νομένης, τουτέστι τῆς τοῦ όλου πάθους, ἑτέρας δὲ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ, τουτέστι τῆς μερικής.
239	Πάλιν τε ἐπί τινος πυρεσσοντος κατά πύκνωσιν ἐπιτεταμένην ἐρωτηθέντος τοῦ τοιούτου λόγου * τὰ εναντία των εναντίων ίάματά ,εστιν εναντίον δὲ τῇ υποκείμενη πυρώσει το ψυχρόν* κατάλληλον άρα τῇ υποκείμενη πυρώσει τό ψυχρόν ” ὁ μὲν
240	διαλεκτικός ησυχάσει, ὁ δὲ ιατρός είδώς τινα μεν εστιν προηγουμένως προσεχή πάθη, τινα δὲ συμπτώματα τούτων, ερεΐ μη επί των συμπτωμάτων προκόπτειν τον λόγον (αμελεί γοΰν προς την επί-χυσιν τοΰ ψυχροΰ πλείονα γίνεσθαι συμβαίνειν την πυρωσιν) ἀλλ’ επί των προσεχών παθῶν, καὶ την μεν στέγνωσιν είναι προσεχή, ἥτις οὐ την πύκνωσιν άλλα τον χαλαστικόν τρόπον τής επιμελείας απαιτεί, τό δὲ τῆς ἐπακολουθούσης θερμασίας ού προηγουμένως πρόσεχες, ὅθεν μηδὲ τό κατάλληλον είναι δοκοΰν αυτή.
241	Καὶ ούτως μεν επί τοΐς σοψίσμασι τοΐς χρησίμως άπαιτοΰσι την διάλυσιν οὐδὲν ἕξει λέγειν 6 διαλεκ-
α C/. Hippocrates, Xte /αί. 2 ; for morbid “ contraction ” counteracted by “dilatation” or “relaxation” c/. i. 238* 310
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the strained local conditions, and this improvement in the local strain generally occurs before the first third day, but it is not for this but for the general abatement in the disease that we recommend the varied diet. Consequently he will say that the premisses are discordant, since one kind of “ abatement ” is adopted in the first premiss, namely that of the general condition, and another—that of the local condition—in the second premiss.
Again, in the case of one who suffers from fever 239 due to aggravated “ contraction ” or obstruction, if an argument is propounded in the form—“ Opposites are cures of opposites a ; cold is the opposite of the present feverish condition ; therefore cold is the treatment which corresponds to the present feverish condition,”—here again the dialectician will keep silence, but the doctor, since he knows what morbid 240 states are fundamentally persistent and what are symptoms of such states, will declare that the argument does not apply to the symptoms (not to inention the fact that the result of the application of cold is to aggravate the feverish condition) but to the persistent inorbid states, and that the constipation is persistent but requires an expansive inethod of treatment rather than contraction, whereas the resultant symptom of inflammation is not fundamentally persistent, nor (consequently) is the state of cold which seems to correspond thereto.
Thus, as regards sophisms the exposure of which 241 is useful, the dialectician will not have a word to say,
By “corresponding” is meant the appropriate “counteracting ** remedy. The “persistent” or “deep-seated” (προσεχῆ) morbid states are distinguished from the superficial u symptoms ” which the Methodic School disregarded as accidentals.
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τικός, ἐρωτήσας δὲ ή μιν τοιούτους λόγους “ εἰ οὐχὶ καὶ καλὰ κέρατα ἔχεις καὶ κέρατα έχεις, κέρατα ἔχεις* οὐχὶ δὲ καλὰ κέρατα ἔχεις καὶ κέρατα
242	ἔχεις’ κέρατα αρα ἔχεις.” “ εἰ κινείται τι, ήτοι ἐν ῴ ἔπτι τόπῳ κινείται, η εν & οὐκ εστιν* οὔτε δὲ εν φ εστιν, μένει γάρ, οὔτε ἐν φ μὴ ἔστιν* πῶς γαρ αν ένεργοίη τι εν έκείνω εν φ μηδὲ την
243	αρχήν εστιν; ούκ αρα κινείται τι ”	“ ήτοι το ον
γίνεται η το μη ον. το μεν οὖν ον ον γίνεται, εστι γαρ* αΛΛ ουοε το μη ον το μεν γαρ γινόμενόν πάσχει τι, τὸ δὲ μὴ ον ον πάσχει, οὐδὲν
244	ἄρα γίνεται”	“ ἡ χιών ὕδωρ ἐστὶ πεπηγός· μέλαν
οε το υοωρ εστιν* μελαινα αρα βστιν η χιών.
Καὶ τοιούτους τινὰς ἀθροίσας ὕθλους συνάγει τὰς ὀφρῦς, καὶ προχειρίζεται την δια λεκτικήν, καὶ πάνυ σεμνῶς επιχειρεί κατασκευάζειν ήμΐν δι* ἀποδείξεων συλλογιστικών οτι γίνεται τι και οτι κινείται τι και οτι η χιών εστι λευκή καί οτι κέρατα ονκ ἔχομεν, καίτοι γε άρκοϋντος ΐσως του την ενάργειαν αὐτοῖς άντιτιθέναι προς το θρανεσθαι την διαβεβαιωτικήν θέσιν αυτών 8ιά τής εκ τών φαινομένων ίσοσθενοϋς αυτών άντιμαρτυρήσεως, ταϋτά τοι καί έρωτηθείς φιλόσοφος τον κατά τής κινήσεως λόγον σιωπών περιεπάτησεν, καὶ οἱ κατὰ τὸν βίον άνθρωποι πεζάς τε καί δια ποντίους στέλ-λονται πορείας κατασκευάζουσί τε νανς καί οικίας
α The ceratin8 or “ Horn-fallacy ” (invented by the Megarics, c/. Diog. Laert. ii. Ill, vi. 39) is generally put in a simpler form—“ If you have not lost anything, you have it; you have not lost horns, therefore you have horns ” (a joke aimed at cuckolds, thinks Fabricius). Sextus’s complex syllogism seems much more clumsy (if the text is right).
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but he will propound for us arguments such as these a —“ If it is not so that you both have fair horns and have horns, you have horns ; but it is not so that you have fair horns and have horns ; therefore you have horns.” “ If a thing moves, it moves either in 242 the spot where it is or where it is not; but it inoves neither in the spot where it is (for it is at rest) nor in that where it is not (for how could a thing be active in a spot where it does not so inuch as exist ?); therefore nothing moves.” b “ Either the existent 243 becomes or the non-existent; now the existent does not become (for it exists) ; nor yet does the nonexistent (for the becoming is passive but the nonexistent is not passiye); therefore nothing becomes.”0 “ Snow is frozen water ; but water is black ; there- 244 fore snow is black.” d
And when he has made a collection of such trash he draws his eyebrows together, and expounds Dialectic and endeavours very solemnly to establish for us by syllogistic proofs that a thing becomes, a thing moves, snow is white, and we do not have horns, although it is probably sufficient to confront the trash with the plain fact in order to smash up their positive affirmation by means of the equipollent contradictory evidence derived from appearances. Thus, in fact, a certain philosopher,6 when the argument against motion was put to him, without a word started to walk about; and people who follow the usual way of life proceed on journeys by land and sea and
b Cf. § 245, iii. 7, and Adv. Gramm. 311, where this argument is ascribed to Diodorus the Megaric.
c In Adv. Log. i. 71 this argument is ascribed to Gorgias.
d Anaxagoras held this notion about snow, cf. i. 33.
® Diogenes the Cynic (Diog. Laert. vi. 39); see iii. 66.
Cf. Boswell’s story of how Dr. Johnson refuted Berkeley.
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καὶ παιδοποιοῦνται τῶν κατὰ τῆς κινήσεως καὶ
245	γενέσεως ἀμελοῦντες λόγων. φέρεται δὲ καὶ Ἠροφίλου τοῦ Ιατρού χαρίεν ἀπομνημονευμα* συνεχρόνισε γὰρ οὖτος Διοδώρῳ, ος ἐναπειροκαλῶν τῇ διαλεκτικῇ λόγους διεξῄει σοφιστικούς κατα τε άλλων πολλών καὶ τῆς κινήσεως. ὡς οὖν ἐκ-βαλών ποτέ ώμον 6 Διόδωρος ἦκε θεραπευθησόμενος ὡς τὸν Ἠρόφιλον, ἐχαριεντίσατο ἐκεῖνος προς αυτόν λέγων “ ἤτοι ἐν ῴ ἦν τόπῳ ὁ ὧμος ών εκ-πέπτωκεν, ἣ ἐν ῴ οὐκ ἦν οὑτε δὲ ἐν φ ἦν ούτε ἐν ῴ οὐκ ἡν* οὐκ ἄρα ἐκπέπτωκεν,” ὡς τὸν σοφιστήν λιπαρεῖν ἐᾶν μὲν τοὺς τοιούτους λόγους, την δὲ ἐξ Ιατρικής άρμόζουσαν αὐτῷ προσάγειν θερα-
246	πείαν. ἀρκεῖ γάρ, οΐμαι, τὸ ἐμπείρως τε καὶ ἀδο-ξάστως κατὰ τὰς κοινάς τηρήσεις τε καὶ προλήψεις βιοῦν, περὶ τῶν ἐκ δογματικής περιεργίας καὶ μάλιστα ἔξω τῆς βιωτικῆς χρείας λεγομένων ἐπέχοντας. εἰ οὖν ὅσα μὲν εὐχρήστως ἂν ἐπιλυθείη, ταῦτα οὐκ ἂν διαλύσαιτο ἡ διαλεκτική, ὅσα δὲ ἐπιλύεσθαι δοίη τις ἂν ἴσως ὑπ* αυτής σοφίσματα, τούτων ἡ διάλυσις άχρηστός ἐστιν, άχρηστός ἐστι κατὰ την ἐπίλυσιν τῶν σοφισμάτων ή διαλεκτική.
247	Καὶ ἀπ’ αυτών δὲ τῶν παρὰ τοῖς διαλεκτικοΐς λεγομένων ὁρμώμενός τις ούτως αν συντόμως ὑπομνήσειε περιττά εἶναι τὰ περὶ τῶν σοφισμάτων παρ’ αὐτοῖς δη τεχνολογούμενα. ἐπὶ την τέχνην την διαλεκτικήν φασιν ὡρμηκέναι οἱ διαλεκτικοί οὐχ απλώς ὑπὲρ τοῦ γνῶναι τί ἐκ τινος συνάγεται, * 6
α Α famous anatomist of Cos, circa 300 b.c. For Diodorus Cronos c/. i. 234.
6 This refers back to the end of § 244, § 245 being parenthetic.
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build ships and houses and beget children without paying any attention to the arguments against motion and becoming. And we are told of an amusing retort 245 made by the physician Herophilus a : he was a contemporary of Diodorus who, being given to juggling with dialectic, used to promulgate sophistical arguments against motion as well as many other things.
So when Diodorus had dislocated his shoulder he came to Herophilus to get treated, and the latter jestingly said to him—“ Your shoulder has been put out either in the place where it was or where it was not; but it was put out neither where it was nor where it was not; therefore it has not been put out ” ; so that the^Sophist begged him to leave such arguments alone and apply the treatment prescribed by medical art as suitable to his case. For b it is, I 246 think, sufficient to conduct one’s life empirically and undogmatically in accordance with the rules and beliefs that are commonly accepted, suspending] udge-ment regarding the statements derived from dogmatic subtlety and furthest removed from the usage of life.0 If, then, dialectic would fail to expose any of the sophisms which might usefully be exposed, while the exposure of all the sophisms which we might perhaps grant it capable of exposing is useless, then in respect of the exposure of sophisms dialectic is useless.
Starting even from the actual statements made by 247 the dialecticians one might show concisely in this wise that their technical arguments about sophisms are superfluous. The dialecticians assert that they have resorted to the art of dialectic not simply for the sake of ascertaining what is deduced from what but chiefly
0	The traditional Sceptic attitude, cf. i. 15, 23 if., etc.
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ἀλλὰ προηγουμένως ὑπὲρ του δι’ ἀποδεικτικῶν λόγων τα άληθη και τα ψευδῆ κρίνειν ἐπἴστασθαι* λέγουσι γοΰν εἶναι την διαλεκτικήν ἐπιστήμην ἀλη-
248	θῶν καὶ ψευδῶν καὶ οὐδετέρων. ἐπεὶ τοίνυν αυτοί φασιν άληθη λόγον εἶναι τὸν δι’ αληθών λημμάτων ἀληθὲς συνἀγοντα συμπέρασμα, ἅμα τῷ ἐρω-τηθήναι λόγον φβΰδος ἔχοντ α τὸ συμπέρασμα εἰσόμεθα ὅτι ψευδής ἐστιν καὶ οὐ συγκαταθησόμεθα αὐτῷ. ανάγκη γαρ και αυτόν τον λόγον ήτοι μη εἶναι συνακτικόν η μηδὲ τὰ λήμματα ἔχειν άληθη.
249	καὶ τοῦτο δῆλον ἐκ τῶνδε. ήτοι ἀκολουθεῖ τὸ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ψευδὲς συμπέρασμα τη διά των λημμάτων αύτου συμπλοκή η ούκ ἀκολουθεῖ. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ, οὐδὲ συνακτικός λόγος ἔπται· λέγουσι γαρ συνακτικόν γίνεσθαι λόγον όταν άκο-λουθή τη διά των λημμάτων α ύτου συμπλοκή το έν αὐτῷ συμπέρασμα, εἰ δὲ ἀκολουθεῖ, άνάγκη και την διά των λημμάτων συμπλοκήν εἶναι ψευδῆ κατά τὰς αυτών ἐκείνων τεχνολογίας· φασὶ γὰρ ὅτι τὸ ψεῦδος ψεύδει μὲν ἀκολουθεῖ, ἀληθεῖ δὲ
250	ούδαμώς. ότι δὲ ὁ μὴ συνακτικός η μη άληθης λόγος κατά αυτούς οὐδὲ ἀποδεικτικός ἐστιν, δῆλον ἐκ τῶν έμπροσθεν εἰρημένων.
Εἰ τοίνυν έρωτηθέντος λόγου iv S ψεῦδός ἐστι τὸ συμπέρασμα, αυτόθι γινώσκομεν ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν άληθης οὐδὲ συνακτικός 6 λόγος, ἐκ τοῦ συμ-πέρασμα ἔχειν ψευδές, οὐ συγκαταθησόμεθα αὐτῷ, κἂν μὴ γινώσκωμεν παρὰ τί τὸ άπατηλόν έχει, ώσπερ γὰρ οὐδ’ ὅτι αληθή ἐστὶ τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν ψηφο-παικτῶν γινόμενα συγκατατιθέμεθα, ἀλλ’ ἴσμεν
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for the sake of knowing how to discern the true and the false by means of probative arguments. Thus they declare that dialectic is “ the science of what is true and false and neither.” Since, then, they assert 248 that a true argument is one which draws a true conclusion by means of true premisses,® when an argument is propounded which has a false conclusion we shall at once know that it is false and shall not yield it assent. For the argument itself must either be illogical or contain premisses that are not true. The 249 following considerations show this clearly : The false conclusion in the argument either follows from the combination formed by its premisses, or it does not so follow. But if it does not so follow, neither will the argument be logically sound ; for an argument, they say, is logically sound when its conclusion follows from the combination formed by its premisses. If, again, it does so follow, then—according to their own technical treatises—the combination formed by its premisses must necessarily be false; for they say that the fals e follows from the fals e and nohow from the true.b And from what we have already saidc it is plain that 250 according to them the argument which is not logically sound or not true is not probative either.
If, then, when an argument is propounded with a false conclusion we know at once that the argument is neither true nor logically sound, because of its false conclusion, we shall not assent to it, even if we fail to see wherein the fallacy lies. For just as we refuse our assent to the truth of the tricks performed by jugglers and know that they are deluding us, even
α Of.. §§ 137 ff.
b Of. Aristot. Anal. pr. ii. 2 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 81. c Of. § 139.
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ὅτι ἀπατῶσιν καν μὴ γινώσκωμεν ὅπως ἀπατῶσιν, οὑτως οὐδὲ τοῖς ψευδέσι μὲν πιθανοῖς δὲ εἶναι δοκοῦσι λόγοις πειθόμεθα, κἂν μὴ γινώσκωμεν ὅπως παραλογίζονται.
251	*Η ἐπεὶ οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ ψευδός ἀπάγειν τὸ σόφισμά φασιν1 ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ ἄλλας ἀτοπίας, κοινότερον οὕτω συνερωτητέον. ὁ ἐρωτώμενος λόγος ἤτοι ἐπί τι ἀπρόσδεκτον ἡμᾶς ἄγει ἣ ἐπί τι τοιοῦτον ὡς χρῆναι αὐτὸ προσδέχεσθαι. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν το δεύτερον, ούκ ἀτόπως αὐτῷ συγκαταθησόμεθα* εἰ δέ ἐπί τι άπρόσδεκτον, οὐχ ἡμᾶς τῇ ἀτοπίᾳ δεήσει συγκατατίθεσθαι προπετῶς διὰ την πιθα-νότητα, ἀλλ’ ἐκείνους ἀφίστασθαι τοῦ λόγου τοῦ τοῖς ἀτόποις αναγκάζοντος συγκατατίθεσθαι, εἴγε μὴ ληρεῖν παιδαριωδῶς ἀλλὰ τἀληθῆ ζητεῖν, ὡς
252	ὑπισχνοῦνται, προῄρηνται. ὥσπερ γὰρ εἰ ὁδὸς εἴη ἐπί τινα κρημνόν φίρονσα, οὐκ ὠθοῦμεν αυτούς εἰς τὸν κρημνόν διὰ τὸ ὁδόν τινα εἶναι φορούσαν ἐπ’ αυτόν, ἀλλ’ ἀφιστάμεθα τῆς ό8οΰ διὰ τὸν κρημνόν, οὕτω καὶ εἰ λόγος εἴη ἐπί τι ὁμολογου-μένως ἄτοπον ἡμᾶς ἀπάγων, οὐχὶ τῷ ἀτόπῳ συγ-καταθησόμεθα διὰ τὸν λόγον, ἀλλ’ ἀποστησόμεθα
253	τοῦ λόγου διὰ την ἀτοπίαν. ὅταν οὖν ούτως ή μιν συνερωτᾶται λόγος, καθ’ ἑκάστην πρότασιν ἐφ-έὑμμεν, εἶτα τοῦ ὅλου συνερωτηθέντος λόγου τὰ δοκοῦντα ἐπάξομεν.
Καὶ εἴγε οἱ περὶ τὸν Χρύσιππον δογματικοί ἐν τη συνερωτῆσει τοῦ σωρίτου προϊόντος του λόγου 1 τό σόφισμά φασιν Τ: τοῖς σοφίσμασιν mss., Bekk.
α The fallacy of the “ Heap ” (acervalis), so-called because commonly framed thus: “ This is a heap of grain: take away one grain—two grains—three grains, and so on—is it still a 318
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if we do not know how they do it, so likewise we refuse to believe arguments which, though seemingly plausible, are false, even when we do not know how th€£y are fallacious.
urther, since the sophism leads, they say, not only 251
‘alsehood but also to other absurdities, we must discuss it more at large. The argument propounded leads us either to an inadmissible conclusion or to one of such a sort that we must needs admit it. In the latter case we shall assent to it without absurdity ; but if it leads to what is inadmissible, it is not we that ought to yield hasty assent to the absurdity because of its plausibility, but it is they that ought to abstain from the argument.,which constrains them to assent to absurdities, if they really choose to seek truth, as they profess, rather than drivel like children. Thus, 252 suppose there were a road leading up to a chasm, we do not push ourselves into the chasm just because there is a road leading to it but we avoid the road because of the chasm ; so, in the same way, if there should be an argument which leads us to a confessedly absurd conclusion, we shall not assent to the absurdity just because of the argument but avoid the argument because of the absurdity. So whenever such an 253 argument is propounded to us we shall suspend judgement regarding each premiss, and when finally the whole argument is propounded we shall draw what conclusions we approve.
And if the Dogmatists of the School of Chrysippus declare that when the “ Sorites ” a is being propounded
heap?” Or “Hoes one grain make a heap? Or, if not,
2» 3,... a grains ? ” The essence of the fallacy is that “ aliquid minutatim et gradatim additur aut demitur ” (Cicero, Lucull,
16). In modern Logic “ Sorites15 denotes a chain of syllogisms in which all the conclusions save the last are suppressed.
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φασὶ δεῖν ἵστασθαι καὶ ἐπἐχειν, ἵνα μὴ ἐκπόσωσιν εἰς ἀτοπίαν, πολὺ δήπου μάλλον ἂν ἡμῖν αρρόζον εἴη σκεπτικοῖς οὖσιν, ὑποπτεύουσιν ἀτοπίαν, μὴ προπίπτειν κατά τὰς συνερωτήσεις τῶν λημμάτων, ἀλλ’ ἐπἐχειν καθ’ 'έκαστον εως τῆς όλης συνεβῳ-
254	τήσεως τοῦ λόγου. καὶ ἡμεῖς μὲν ἀδοξάστως ἀπὸ τῆς βιωτικῆς τηρήσεως ὁρμώμενοι τοὺς απατηλούς ούτως ἐκκλίνομεν λόγους, οἱ δογματικοί δὲ ἀδυνάτως ἕξουσι διακρῖναι τὸ σόφισμα από του δεόντως §οκοΰντος ἐρωτᾶσθαι λόγου, εἴγε χρὴ δογματικῶς αυτούς ἐπικρῖναι καὶ ὅτι συνακτικόν έστι τό σχήμα του λόγον και ότι τα λήμματά ἐστιν
255	αληθή ή ουχ ούτως ἔχει* ὑπεμνήσαμεν γὰρ έμπροσθεν ὅτι οὔτε τοὺς συνακτικούς λόγους δύνανται καταλαμβάνειν οὔτε ἀληθὲς εἶναί τι κρίνειν οἷοί τέ εἰσι, μήτε κριτήριον μήτε ἀπόδειξιν ὁμολογου-μένως ἔχοντες, ὡς ἐκ τῶν λεγομένων ὑπ’ αυτών εκείνων ὑπεμνήσαμεν. παρέλκει οΰν όσον επι τοντοις ή θρυλουμένη παρά τοΐς διαλεκτικοῖς περί τῶν σοφισμάτων τεχνολογία.
256	Παραπλήσια δὲ και έπϊ τής δια στολής των αμφιβολιών λέγομεν. εΐ γαρ ή αμφιβολία λέξις ἐστὶ δύο και πλείω σημαίνονσα και αἱ λέξεις σημαίνουσι θέσει, ὅσας μὲν χρήσιμόν εστιν αμφιβολίας διαλύεσθαι, τουτέστι τὰς ἔν τινι τῶν ἐμ-πειριῶν, ταύτας οἱ καθ’ έκάστην τέχνην ἐγγεγυμ-νασμένοι διαλύσονται, την εμπειρίαν ἔχοντες αὐτοὶ τῆς ὑπ’ αυτών πεποιημένης θετικής χρήσεως τῶν ονομάτων κατά τῶν σημαινομένων, ὁ δὲ διαλεκ-
257	τικός οὐδαμῶς, οἷον ὡς ἐπὶ ταύτης τής αμφιβολίας
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they ought to halt while the argument is still proceeding and suspend judgement, to avoid falling into absurdity, much more, surely, would it be fitting for us, who are Sceptics, when we suspect absurdity, to give no hasty approval of the premisses propounded but rather to suspend judgement about each until the completion of the whole series which forms the argument. And 264 whereas we, by starting undogmatically from the observation of practical life, thus avoid these fallacious arguments, the Dogmatists will not be in a position to distinguish the Sophism from the argument which seems to be correctly propounded, seeing that they have to pronounce dogmatically that the form of the argument is, or is not, logically sound and also that the premisses are, or are not, true. For we have 255 shown above that they are neither able to apprehend the logically valid arguments nor yet capable of deciding that a thing is true, since—as we have shown from their own statements—they possess neither a Criterion nor a Demonstration that commands general agreement. Thus far, then, the technical treatment of Sophisms so much talked of amongst the Dialecticians is otiose.
And we say much the same regarding the distin- 256 guishing of ambiguities. For if the Ambiguity is a word or phrase having two or more meanings, and it is by convention a that words have meaning, then all such ambiguities as can be usefully cleared up—such, that is, as occur in the course of some practical affair— will be cleared up, not certainly by the dialectician, but by the craftsmen trained in each several art, as they have personal experience of the conventional way adopted by themselves of using the terms to denote the objects signified—as, for example, in the 257
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“ ἐν ταῖς παρακμαῖς τήν ποικίλην δίαιταν καὶ τον οΐνον δοκιμαστέον.” ἤδη δὲ καὶ κατά τὸν βίον ἄχρι καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ὁρῶμεν διαστελλομένους ἀμφι-βολίας, ὦν ἡ διαστολή χρησιμεύειν αὐτοῖς δοκεῖ. εἰ γοῦν τις ομωνύμους οικετας ἐχων κελεύοι παιδίον κληθῆναι αὐτῷ τὸν Μάνην, εἰ τύχοι, (τοῦτο γὰρ τοννομα τοῖς οἰκέταις έστω κοινόν) πεύσεται ὁ παῖς ποῖον. καὶ εἰ πλείονας καὶ δια φόρους τις οίνους ἔχων λόγοι τῷ παιδίῳ “ ἐγχεόν μοι του οίνου πιεῖν,” ομοίως ό παῖς πεύσεται ποιου. 25S ούτως η ἐν ἑκάστοις ἐμπειρία τοῦ χρησίμου την διαστολήν εἰσάγει.
Ὅσαι μέντοι μὴ ἕν τινι των βιωτικών εμπειριών είσιν αμφιβολίαι, ἀλλ’ ἐν δογματικαΐς οίήσεσι κεΐνται και είσιν Ισως άχρηστοι προς το ἀδοξάστως βιοῦν, περὶ ταύτας Ιδίως ό διαλεκτικός ἔχων ἀναγ-κασθήσεται καὶ ἐν αύταις ὁμο^^^ἐπάνειν κατά τάς σκεπτικάς εφόδους, καθὰ|ρΗΒΡ|Ρ» ἀδήλοις καὶ άκαταλήπτοις ή καί^^Κ ^ ίϊ; £ν?**7ως 259 συνεζευγμέναι. ἀτλλὰ "ίίϊρι μεν τούτων και είσαΰθις διαλεξόμεθα· εἰ δέ τις δογματικός προς τι τούτων άντιλεγειν επιχειροίη, κρατύνει τον σκεπτικόν λόγον, ἐκ τῆς εκατέρωθεν επιχειρήσεως καί τής άνεπικρίτου διαφωνίας την περί των ζητούμενων εποχήν καί αυτός βεβαιών.
Τοσαῦτα καὶ περὶ αμφιβολιών είπόντες αύτοΰ που περιγράφομεν καί το δεύτερον τών υποτυπώσεων σύνταγμα. * 6
* 0/. § 237.
6 ί.ι. his special attitude, as a Dogmatist, towards ambiguities.
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case of the ambiguity " In periods of abatement one should sanction a varied diet and wine.” a And in the ordinary affairs of life we see already how people —ay, and even the slave-boys—distinguish ambiguities when they think such distinction is of use. Certainly, if a master who had servants named alike were to bid a boy called, say, “ Manes ” (supposing this to be common name for a servant) to be summoned, the slave-boy will ask “ Which one ? ” And if a man who had several different wines were to say to his boy “ Pour me out a draught of wine/’ then too the boy will ask “ Which one ? ” Thus it 258 is the experience of what is useful in each affair that brings about the distinguishing of ambiguities.
All such ambiguities, however, as are not involved in the practical experiences of life but in dogmatic opinions, and are no doubt useless for a life void of dogmatism,—concerning these the Dialectician, in his own peculiar position,6 will be similarly forced, in view of the Sceptic attacks, to suspend judgement, in so far as they are probably linked up with matters that are non-evident and non-apprehensible, or even non-substantial. This subject, however, we 259 shall discuss later onc; and if any Dogmatist should attempt to refute any of our statements he will be str engthening the Sceptic argument by adding support to their suspension of judgement about the matters in question as a result of our mutual antagonism and interminable dissension.
Having said thus much concerning ambiguities we now conclude therewith our Second Book of Outlines.
c No such discussion is to be found in the extant works of Sextus.
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1	Περὶ μὲν τον λογικού μέρους τής λεγομένης φιλοσοφίας ώς ἐν ὑποτυπώσει τοσαῦτα ἀρκούντως λέγοιτο ἄν.
Α'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΤ ΦΤΣΙΚΟΤ ΜΕΡΟΤΣ
Κατὰ δὲ τὸν αυτόν τρόττον τής συγγραφής και τό φυσικόν μέρος αυτής ἐπιόντες οὐ πρὸς έκαστον των λεγομένων αντοΐς κατά τόπον ἀντεροῦμεν, ἀλλὰ τα καθολικώτερα κινεῖν ἐπιχειρήσομεν, οἷς συμπεριγράφεται καὶ τὰ λοιπά. ἀρξόμεθα δὲ ἀπο τοῦ περὶ αρχών λόγον.
Β'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΡΧΩΝ ΔΡΑΣΤΙΚΩΝ
Καὶ ἐπειδὴ παρά τοῖς πλείστοις συμπεφώνηται τῶν αρχών τάς μὲν ὑλικὰς εἶναι τὰς δὲ δραστικάς, ἀπὸ τῶν όραστικών την αρχήν του λόγον ποιησό-μέθα* ταύτας γὰρ καὶ κνριωτέρας τών υλικών φασϊν εἶναι.
Γ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΘΕΟΤ
2	Οὐκοῦν ἐπεὶ θεὸν εἶναι δραστικώτατον αἴτιον οἱ πλείους ἀπεφήναντο, πρότερον π€ρΙ θεοῦ σκοπή-
α For the Stoic division of “ Philosophy ” into three parts •—logic, physics and ethics—see ii. 13.	δ 6/. ii. 84.
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BOOK III
Concerning the logical division of what is called 1 “ Philosophy ” a the foregoing account may suffice by way of outline.
Chapter I.—Of the Physical Division
Pursuing the same method of exposition in our investigation of the Physical division of Philosophy, we shall not refute each of their statements in order, but we shall endeavour to overthrow those of a more general character b wherein the rest also are included.
Let us begin with their doctrine of Principles.0
Chapter II.—Of Efficient Principles
Since it is agreed by most that of Principles some are material and some efficient, we shall make our argument start with the efficient; for these, as they assert, are superior to the material.
Chapter III.—Concerning God
Since, then, the majority have declared that God 2 is a most efficient Cause, let us begin by inquiring
c “ Principles,” or “ origins ” (άρχαί\ which are assumed to explain existence: fundamental realities: here used practically as a synonym for “ Causes ** (atria),
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σωμεν, ἐκεῖνο προειπόντες ὅτι τῷ μὲν βίῳ κατ-ακολουθοῦντες ἀδοξάστως φαμὲν εἶναι θεοὺς και σέβομεν θεοὺς καὶ προνοεῖν α ντους φαμέν, προς δὲ τὴν προπέτειαν τῶν δογματικῶν τάδε λέγομεν.
Τῶν ἐννοουμένων ἡμῖν πραγμάτων τὰς οὐσιας ἐπινοεῖν ὀφείλομεν, οἷον εἰ σώματά ἐστιν η ἀσώ-ματα. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ εἴδη· οὐ γὰρ ἄν τις Ιππον ἐννοῆσαι δύναιτο μὴ οὐχὶ πρότερον τὸ εἷδος τοῦ ἵππου μαθών. τό τε ἐννοούμενον ἐννοεῖσθαί που
3	ὀφείλει. ἐπεὶ οὖν τῶν δογματικῶν οἱ μὲν σῶμά φασιν εἶναι τὸν θεὸν οἱ δὲ ἀσώματον, καὶ οἱ μὲν ἀνθρωποειδῆ οἱ δὲ ου, καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐν τόπῳ οἱ δὲ οὔ, καὶ τῶν ἐν τόπῳ οἱ μὲν ἐντὸς κόσμου οἱ δὲ ἐκτός, πῶς δυνησόμεθα έννοιαν θεοῦ λαμβάνουν μἡνε ουσίαν €χοντ€ς αύτοϋ ὁμολογουμένην μήτε εἷδος μήτε τόπον ἐν φ εἴη; πρότερον γαρ ἐκεῖνοι όμολογησάτωσάν τε καὶ σύμφωνη σάτω σαν ότι τοῖόσδε ἐστὶν ὁ θεός* εἷτα ή μιν αυτόν ύποτυπω-σάμενοι ούτως ἀξιούτωσαν ἡμᾶς έννοιαν θεοῦ λαμ-βάνειν. ἐς ὅσον δὲ ἀνεπικρίτως διαφωνοῦσιν, τί νοήσομεν ἡμεῖς όμολογουμόνως παρ’ αυτών ούκ έχομεν.
4	Ἀλλ’ άφθαρτόν τι, φασι, καὶ μακάριον ἐννοήσας, τὸν θεὸν εἶναι τούτο νόμιζα, τούτο δέ ἐστιν εὕηθες* ὡς γὰρ ὁ μὴ εἰδὼς τὸν Δίωνα οὐδὲ τὰ συμβεβη-κότα αὐτῷ ὡς Δίωνι δύναται νοεῖν, ούτως ἐπεὶ
α Ο/,	ί. 13 if. It is argued here (1) that God is
not “‘conceived,” §§ 2-5 ; nor (2) “ apprehended,” §§ 6-11. 67*. § 218 m/ra.
b Literally “ life ” ; <?/. i. 23 f.
c “ Substances ” in the logical sense, as opposed to “ properties.”
d The Stoics held God to be “ corporeal,” not “ of human 326
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about God,a first premising that although, following the ordinary view,b we affirm undoginatically that Gods exist and reverence Gods and ascribe to them foreknowledge, yet as against the rashness of the Dogmatists we argue as follows.
When we conceive objects we ought to form conceptions of their substancesc as well, as, for instance, whether they are corporeal or incorporeal. And also of their forms ; for no one could conceive “ Horse ” unless he had first learnt the horse’s form. And of course the object conceived must be conceived <as existing> somewhere. Since, then, some of the 3 Dogmatists assert that God is corporeal, others that he is incorporeal, and some that he has human form, others not, and some that he exists in space, others not; and of those who assert that lie is in space some put him inside the world, others outside d ; how shall we be able to reach a conception of God when we have no agreement about his substance or his form or his place of abode ? Let them first agree and consent together that God is of such and such a nature, and then, when they have sketched out for us that nature, let them require that we should form a conception of God. But so long as they disagree interminably, we cannot say what agreed notion we are to derive from them.
But, say they,® when you have conceived of a Being 4 imperishable and blessed, regard this as God. But this is foolish; for just as one who does not know Dion is unable also to conceive the properties which belong to him as Dion, so also when we do not know the
form/’ “ inside the world ” ; the Epicureans, “ corporeal/’
“ of human form,” “ outside the world ” ; Aristotle, “ incorporeal ” and “ not in space.” Of, § 218 infra,
6 i.e. the Stoics and Epicurus, cf. § 219 infra.
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οὐκ ἴσμεν την ουσίαν τον θεόν, οὐδὲ τὰ συμβεβη-κότα αὐτῷ μαθεῖν τε καὶ ἐννοῆσαι δυνησόμεθα.
5	χωρὶς δὲ τούτων εἰπάτωσαν ἡμῖν τί ἐστι το μακάριον, πότερον τὸ ἐνεργοῦν κατὰ ἀρετὴν καὶ προνοούμενον τῶν ὑφ’ ἑαυτὸ τεταγμένων, ἣ τὸ ἀνενέργητον καὶ μήτε αὐτὸ πράγματα ἔχον μήτε ἑτέρῳ παρέχον καὶ γαρ καὶ περὶ τούτον διαφωνή-σαντες ἀνεπικρίτως ἀνεννόητον ἡμῖν πεποιήκασι τὸ μακάριον, διὰ δὲ τούτο καί τον θεόν.
6	*Ίνα δὲ καὶ ἐπινοῆται ὁ θεός, ἐπέχειν ανάγκη περὶ τοῦ πότερον ἔπτιν ἣ οὐκ Εστιν δσον ἐπὶ τοῖς δογματικοΐς. τὸ γὰρ εἶναι τὸν θεὸν πρόδηλον μὲν οὐκ ἔστιν. εἰ γὰρ ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ προσἐπιπτεν, συν-εφώνησαν ἂν οἱ δογματικοί τις ἐστι καὶ ποδαπὸς καὶ ποῦ' ἡ άνζπίκριτος δὲ διαφωνία πεποίηκεν αυτόν άδηλον ἡμῖν εἶναι δοκεῖν καὶ ἀποδείξεως
7	δεόμενον. ὁ μὲν οὖν ἀποδεικνύων1 ότι ἔστι θεός, ήτοι διά προδήλου τούτο άποδέίκνυσιν η δι* ἀδήλου. διὰ προδήλου μὲν οὖν οὐδαμῶς* εἰ γὰρ ἧν πρόδηλον τό ἀποδεικνύον δτι ἔπτι θεός, ἐπεὶ τὸ ἀποδεικνύ-μενον πρὸς τῷ ἀποδεικνύντι νοεῖται, διὸ καὶ συγ-καταλαμβάνεται αὐτῷ, καθώς καί παρεστήσαμεν, πρόδηλον έσται καὶ τὸ εἶναι θεόν, συγκαταλαμ-βανόμενον τῷ ἀποδεικνύντι αὐτὸ προδήλῳ ὄντι. οὐκ ἔστι δὲ πρόδηλον, ὡς ὑπεμνήσαμεν οὐδὲ ἀπο-
8	δείκνυται ἄρα διὰ προδήλου. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ δι* αδήλου.
1 άττοδβίκνύων Τ: λἐγων Steph., Bekk.: om. mss.
° The Epicurean Deity as contrasted with the Platonic and Stoic. (7/. Lucretius il. 646 ff.:
omnis enim per se divom natura necessest inmortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe.
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substance of God we shall also be unable to learn and conceive his properties. And apart from this, let 5 them tell us what a “ blessed ” thing is—whether it is that which energizes according to virtue and foreknows what is subject to itself, or that which is void of energy and neither performs any work itself nor provides work for another.α For indeed about this also they disagree interminably and thus render “ the blessed ” something we cannot conceive, and therefore God also.
Further, in order to form a conception of God one 6 must necessarily—so far as depends on the Dogmatists—suspend judgement as to his existence or non-existence. For the existence of God is not pre-evident.6 For if God impressed us automatically, the Dogmatists would have agreed together regarding his essence, his character, and his place ; whereas their interminable disagreement has made him seem to us non-evident and needing demonstration. Now 7 he that demonstrates the existence of God does so by means of what is either pre-evident or non-evident. Certainly not, then, by means of the pre-evident; for if what demonstrates God’s existence were pre-evident, then—since the thing proved is conceived together with that which proves it, and therefore is apprehended along with it as well, as we have established c—God’s existence also will be pre-evident, it being apprehended along with the pre-evident fact which proves it. But, as we have shown, it is not pre-evident; therefore it is not proved, either, by a pre-evident fact. Nor yet by what is non-evident. For 8
i.e. plainly manifest, self-evident, cf. i. 178. c Cf. ii. 179, 128.
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τὸ γαρ άδηλον τό ἀποδεικτικὸν του εἶναι θεόν, ἀποδείξεως χρῇζον, εἰ μὲν διὰ προδήλου λέγοιτο ἀποδείκνυσθαι, οὐκέτι άδηλον ἔπται ἀλλὰ πρόδηλον [τὸ εἶναι θεόν].1 οὐκ ὰρα τὸ ἀποδεικτικὸν αύτοΰ άδηλον διά προδήλου άποδείκνυται. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ δι’ ἀδήλου* εἰς άπειρον γὰρ ἐκπεσεῖται ὁ τούτο λἐγων, α Ιτούντων ημών ἀεὶ ἀπόδειξιν τοῦ φερομένου ἀδήλου πρὸς ἀπόδειξιν τοῦ προκειμένου. οὐκ ἄρα
9	ἐξ ἑτέρου δύναται ἀποδείκνυσθ αι τὸ εἶναι θεόν. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἐξ έαυτοΰ εστι πρόδηλον μήτε ἐξ ἑτέρου ἀποδείκνυται, άκατάληπτον ἔπται εἰ ἔπτι θεός.
Ἕτι καὶ τούτο λεκτεον. ὁ λόγων εἶναι θεὸν ἤτοι προνοεῖν αυτόν των ἐν κοσμώ φησϊν ή ου προνοεῖν, καὶ εἰ μὲν προνοεῖν, ήτοι πάντων ή τινών. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν πάντων προυνόει, οὐκ ἦν ἂν οὔτε κακόν τι οὔτε κακία ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ· κακίας δὲ πάντα μεστὰ εἶναι λέγουσιν* οὐκ ὰρα πάντων προνοεΐν λεχθή-
10	σεται ὁ θεός. εἰ δὲ τόνων προνοεΐ, διὰ τί τῶνδε μὲν προνοεῖ τῶνδε δὲ οὔ; ἤτοι γὰρ καὶ βούλεται καὶ δύναται πάντων προνοεῖν, ἣ βούλεται μὲν οὐ δύναται δέ, ἣ δύναται μὲν οὐ βούλεται δε, ή ούτε βούλεται ούτε δύναται. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν καὶ ήβουλετο και ἦδύνατο, πάντων αν προυνόει* οὐ προνοεΐ δὲ πάντων διά τα προειρημένα* οὐκ ἄρα καὶ βούλεται και δύναται πάντων προνοεῖν. εἰ δὲ βούλεται μεν ου δύναται δε, ἀσθενέστερός ἐστι τῆς αιτίας δι ήν
11	οὐ δύναται προνοεῖν ὧν οὐ προνοεῖ· εστι δὲ παρά
1 [τό . . . ἀεόν] del. Papp.
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if the non-evident fact which is capable of proving God’s existence, needing proof as it does, shall be said to be proved by means of a pre-evident fact, it will no longer be non-evident but pre-evident. Therefore the non-evident fact which proves his existence is not proved by what is pre-evident. Nor yet by what is non-evident; for he who asserts this will be driven into circular reasoning when we keep demanding proof every time for the non-evident fact which he produces as proof of the one last propounded. Consequently, the existence of God cannot be proved from any other fact. But if God’s existence is neither 9 automatically pre-evident nor proved from another fact, it will be inapprehensible.
There is this also to be said. He who affirins that God exists either declares that he has, or that he has not, forethought for the things in the universe, and in the former case that such forethought is for all things or for some things. But if he had forethought for all, there would have been nothing bad and no badness in the world ; yet all things, they say, are full of badness ; hence it shall not be said that God forethinks all things. If, again, he forethinks some, why 10 does he forethink these things and not those ? For either he has both the will and the power to forethink all things, or else he has the will but not the power, or the power but not the will, or neither the will nor the power. But if he had had both the will and the power he would have had forethought for all things ; but for the reasons stated above he does not forethink all; therefore he has not both the will and the power to forethink all. And if he has the will but not the power, he is less strong than the cause which renders him unable to forethink what he does not forethink :
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την θεοῦ ἐπίνοιαν τὸ ἀσθενέστερον εἶναί τινος αυτόν, εἰ δὲ δύναται μὲν πάντων προνοεῖν, οὐ βούλεται Si, βάσκανος αν εἶναι νομισθείη. εἰ δὲ οὔτε βούλεται ούτε δύναται, καὶ βάσκανος ἐστι καὶ ασθενής, δπερ λέγειν περί θεοΰ άσεβούντων ἐστίν. οὐκ ἄρα προνοεΐ των εν κοσμώ 6 θεός.
Εἰ 8ὲ οὐδενὸς πρόνοιαν ποιείται οὐδὲ ἔπτιν αὐτοῦ* εργον οὐδὲ αποτέλεσμα, ούχ ἕξει τις είπεΐν πόθεν καταλαμβάνει ὅτι ἔπτι θεός, εἴγε μήτε ἐξ εαυτόν φαίνεται μήτε δι’ αποτελεσμάτων τινών καταλαμβάνεται. καὶ διὰ ταϋτα ἄρα άκατάληπτόν εστιν εἰ
12	ἔπτι θεός. ἐκ δὲ τούτων επιλογιζόμεθα ότι Ισως άσεβεΐν αναγκάζονται οι διαβεβαιωτικώς λεγοντες εΐναι θεόν· πάντων μεν γαρ αυτόν προνοεΐν λεγοντες κακών αίτιον τον θεόν εΐναι φήσουσιν, τινών δὲ ἢ καὶ μηδενὸς προνοεΐν αυτόν λεγοντες ήτοι βάσκανον τον θεόν ή ασθενή λέγειν άναγκασθήσονται, ταϋτα Si εστιν άσεβούντων προδήλως.
Δ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΙΤ10Τ
13	"Ινα δὲ μὴ καὶ ἡμᾶς βλασφημεῖν ἐπιχειρήσωσιν οἱ δογματικοί δι’ απορίαν τοϋ πραγματικῶς ἡμῖν αντίλεγειν, κοινότερου περί του ενεργητικού αιτίου διαπορήσομεν, πρότερον επιστήσαι πειραθεντες τῇ τοῦ αιτίου επίνοια. ὅσον μεν οὖν ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγο-μενοις υπό τῶν δογματικών οὐδ’ ἂν εννοήσαί τις το αίτιον δύναιτο, εἴγε πρὸς τῷ διαφώνους και ἀλλο-κότους έννοιας τοϋ αίτιου <άποδιδόναι>,1 ἔτι καὶ τὴν ὑπόστασιν α ὐτοῦ πεποιήκασιν άνεύρετον διὰ
1 <ἀποὅιὅόναι> add. Τ, Bekk. cj.
α Le. by charging us with atheism.
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but it is contrary to our notion of God that he should 11 be weaker than anything. And if, again, he has the power but not the will to have forethought for all, he will be held to be malignant; while if he has neither the will nor the power, he is both malignant and weak —an impious thing to say about God. Therefore God has no forethought for the things in the universe.
But if he exercises no forethought for anything, and there exists no work nor product of his, no one will be able to name the source of the apprehension of God’s existence, inasmuch as he neither appears of himself nor is apprehended by means of any of his products.
So for these reasons we cannot apprehend whether God exists. AncLfrom this we further conclude that 12 those who positively affirm Gods existence are probably compelled to be guilty of impiety ; for if they say that he forethinks all things they will be declaring that God is the cause of what is evil, while if they say that he forethinks some things or nothing they will be forced to say that God is either malignant or weak, and obviously this is to use impious language.
Chapter IV.—Concerning Cause
To prevent the Dogmatists attempting also to *3 slander us,a because of their inability to refute us in a practical way, we shall discuss the question of the efficient Cause more at large when we have first tried to give attention to the conception of Cause. Now so far as the statements of the Dogmatists are concerned, it would be impossible for anyone even to conceive Cause, since, in addition to offering discrepant and contradictory conceptions of Cause, they have rendered its substance also indiscoverable by
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14	την περὶ α ντο διαφωνίαν. οἱ μὲν γὰρ σώμα οι δὲ ἀσώματον τὸ αίτιον εἶναι φασίν. δόξαι δ’ ἂν αίτιον εἶναι κοινότερον κατ’ αὐτοὺς δι* ὃ ενεργούν γίνεται τὸ άττοτέλεσμα, οἷον ὡς ὁ ήλιος η η του ήλιου θερμότης του χεΐσθαι τον κηρόν η τής χύσεως τον κηρού. καὶ γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ διαπεφωνήκασιν, οι μὲν προσηγοριῶν αίτιον είναι το αίτιον φάσκοντές, οἷον τής χύσεως, οἱ δὲ κατηγορημάτων, οἷον τοῦ χεΐσθαι. διό, καθάπερ εἶπον, κοινότερον αν είη τό αίτιον τούτο δι’ ὃ ενεργούν γίνεται το αποτέλεσμα.
15	Τούτων δὲ τῶν αιτίων οι μεν πλείους ηγούνται τά μεν συνεκτικά είναι τά δὲ- συναίτια τα δὲ σύνεργά, καὶ συνεκτικά μεν ύπάρχειν ὦν παρόντων πάρεστι τό αποτέλεσμα καί αιρόμενων αίρεται καί μειουμενων μειοϋται (οΰτω γάρ την περίθεσιν τής στραγγάλης αίτιον εΐναί φασι τοΰ πνιγμού) , συν-αίτιον δὲ ὅ τὴν ἴσην εισφέρεται δύναμιν ἑτέρῳ συναιτίω προς τό εἶναι τὸ αποτέλεσμα (ούτως έκαστον των ελκόντων τό άροτρον βοών αίτιον εΐναί φασι τής ολκής τοΰ αρότρου), συνεργόν δὲ ὃ βραχεΐαν εισφέρεται δύναμιν καί προς τό μετά ραστώνης ύπάρχειν τό αποτέλεσμα, οἷον όταν δυοῖν βάρος τι βασταζόντων μόλις τρίτος τις προσελθών συγκουφίση τούτο.
16	Ἕνιοι μέντοι καί παρόντα μελλόντων αίτια εφασαν εἶναι, ὡς τὰ προκαταρκτικά, οΐον την έπι-τεταμένην ήλίωσιν πυρετού, τινες δε ταΰτα παρ-ῃτήσαντο, επειδή τό αίτιον προς τι ύπάρχον καί
α e.g. Plato’s “ Ideas ” and the Pythagorean “ Numbers ”; cf. § 32, Adv. Phys. i. 364.
b Cf. Plato, Cratyl. 413 a, Phileb. 36 e ; Ado. Phys. i. 228. 334
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their disagreement about it. For some affirm Cause 14 to be corporeal, others incorporeal.® In the broad sense, a Cause would seem to be, according to them,
“ That by whose energizing the effect comes about ”;b as, for example, the sun or the sun’s heat is the cause of the wax being melted or of the melting of the wax. For even on this point they are at variance, some declaring that Cause is causal of nouns, such as “ the melting,” others of predicates, such as “ being melted.” Hence, as I said, in the broad sense Cause will be “ that by whose energizing the effect comes about.”
The majority of them hold that of these Causes 15 some are immediate,0 some associate, some cooperant ; and that causes are “ immediate ” when their presence involves the presence, and their removal the removal, and their decrease the decrease, of the effect (it is thus, they say, that the fixing on of the halter causes the strangling) ; and that an “ associate ” cause is one which contributes a force equal to that of its fellow-cause towards the production of the effect (it is thus, they say, that each of the oxen which draw the plough is a cause of the drawing of the plough) ; and that a “ co-operant ” cause is one which contributes a slight force towards the easy production of the effect, as in the case when two men are lifting a heavy load with difficulty the assistance of a third helps to lighten it.
Some of them, however, have asserted further that 16 things present are causes of things future, being “ antecedents ” ; as when intense exposure to the sun causes fever. But this view is rejected by some, on the ground that, since the Cause is relative to
c Cf. Adv. Phys. i. 1, 243.
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πρὸς τὸ ἀποτέλεσμα ον ον δύναται προηγεῖσθαι αντοϋ ὡς αίτιον.
Έν δὲ τῇ περὶ αυτών διαπορήσει τοιάδε λέγομεν.
Ε'.—ΕΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΤΙ ΤΙΝΟΣ ΑΙΤΙΟΝ
17	Πιθανόν ἐστιν εἶναι τὸ αἴτιον* πῶς γὰρ ἂν αὕξησις γένοιτο, μείωσις, γένεσις, φθορά, καθόλου κίνησις, των φυσικών τε καὶ ψυχικῶν αποτελεσμάτων έκαστον, ἡ τοῦ παντὸς κόσμου διοίκησις, τὰ ἄλλα πάντα, εἰ μὴ κατά τινα, αιτίαν; καὶ γὰρ εἰ μηδὲν τούτων ὡς πρὸς την φύσιν ὑπάρχει, λέξομεν ὅτι διά τινα αΙτίαν πάντως φαίνεται ἡμῖν
18	τοιαῦτα όποια ονκ Εστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πάντα ἐκ πάντων και ὡς ἔτυχεν ἂν ἡν μὴ οϋσης αίτιας. οἷον ἵπποι μὲν ἐκ μυῶν, εἰ τύχοι, γεννηθήσονται, ἐλέφαντες δὲ ἐκ μνρμηκων καὶ ἐν μὲν ταῖς Αίγυπτίαις Θήβαις ὄμβροι ποτὲ όξ αίσιοι και χιόνες ἂν ἐγίνοντο, τὰ δὲ νότια όμβρων ού μετεῖχεν, εἰ μη αιτία τις ἡν, δι’ ἣν τὰ μὲν νότιά ἐστι δυσχείμερα,
19	αυχμηρά δὲ τὰ πρὸς την ἕω. καὶ περιτρέπεται δὲ ὁ λόγων μηδέν αίτιον εἶναι* εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῶς καὶ ἄνευ τινος αίτιας τοΰτό φησι λέγειν, άπιστος ἔσται, εἰ δὲ διά τινα αιτίαν, βουλόμενος ἀναιρεῖν τὸ αἴτιον τίθησιν, ἀποδιδοὺς1 αιτίαν δι’ ἣν οὐκ Εστιν αίτιον.
1 ἀποὅιόοός Kayser, Papp.: άτοδιδοσθω mss., Bekk.
α C/. § 25 ῖν/ra.
& To mark the distinction between αίτιον and αίτία, I render the former by “Cause,” the latter by “cause.” The latter seems used mostly of the particular instance, the former of the general notion; or (as in §§ 19, 23, 24) the former of the cause of existence, the latter of the cause of cognition.
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something existent and to a real effect, it cannot precede it as its cause.®
As regards this controversy, our position is as follows :
Chapter V.—Does Anything cause Anything ?
That Cause exists is plausible ; for how could 17 there come about increase, decrease, generation, corruption, motion in general, each of the physical and mental effects, the ordering of the whole universe, and everything else, except by reason of some cause6 ? For even if none of these things has real existence,0 we shall affirm thatiit is due to some cause that they appear to us other than they really are. Moreover, if 18 cause were non-existent everything would have been produced by everything and at random. Horses, for instance, might be born, perchance, of flies, and elephants of ants ; and there would have been severe rains and snow in Egyptian Thebes, while the southern districts would have had no rain, unless there had been a cause which makes the southern parts stormy, the eastern dry. Also, he who asserts 19 that there is no Cause is refuted; for if he says that he makes this assertion absolutely and without any cause, he will not win credence; but if he says that he makes it owing to some cause, he is positing Cause while wishing to abolish it, since he oilers us a cause to prove the non-existence of Cause.
c Of. Adv. Phys. i. 201. 4* These things,” being “ appearances” (or phenomena), may not really exist in the form in which they “ appear” to us: the “real” may differ from the “phenomenal,” but even so a “Cause” of that difference must be assumed.
VOL. i
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Διὰ ταῦτα μὲν οὖν πιθανόν ἐστιν εἶναι τὸ αίτιον
20	ὅτι δὲ καὶ τὸ λέγειν μὴ εἶναί τινος τι αίτιον πιθανόν ἐστι, φανερόν ἔπται λόγους ημών εκθε~ μόνων ολίγους από πολλών ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος προς την τούτον νπόμνησιν. οἷον γοῦν αδύνατόν ἐστι τὸ αἴτιον ἐννοῆσαι πρὶν τὸ αποτέλεσμα τούτου καταλαβεῖν ὡς αποτέλεσμα αὐτοῦ* τότε γὰρ γνω-ρίζομεν ότι αίτιόν ἐστι τοῦ αποτελέσματος, όταν
21	εκείνο ὡς ἀποτέλεσμ α καταλαμβάνω μεν, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ αποτέλεσμα του αιτίου ὡς αποτέλεσμα αὐτοῦ καταλαβεῖν δυνάμεθα, ἐὰν μὴ καταλάβω μεν το αίτιον του αποτελέσματος ὡς αίτιον αὐτοῦ* τότε γὰρ καὶ ὅτι αποτέλεσμά ἐστιν αὐτοῦ γινώσκειν δοκοῦμεν, ὅταν τὸ αίτιον αὐτοῦ ὡς αίτιον αὐτοῦ
22	καταλάβω μεν. εἰ οὖν ἵνα μὲν εννοήσω μεν το αίτιον, δεῖ προεπιγνώναι τό αποτέλεσμα, ἵνα δὲ τὸ αποτέλεσμα γνῶμεν, ὡς ἔφην, 3εῖ προεπίστασθαι τό αἴτιον, ὁ διάλληλος της απορίας τρόπος άμφω δείκνυσιν άνεπινόητα, μήτε τοῦ αίτιου ὡς αίτιου μήτε τον αποτελέσματος ὡς αποτελέσματος επι-νοεΐσθαι δνναμένον έκατέρου γαρ αυτών δεομένου της παρά θατέρου πίστεως, οὐχ ἕξομεν ἀπὸ τινος αυτών ἀρξόμεθα τῆς έννοιας, διόπερ οὐδὲ απο-φαίνεσθαι δννησόμεθα ὅτι έστι τί τινος αίτιον.
23	Ἕα δὲ καὶ εννοεΐσθαι δύνασθαι τό αίτιον συγχώρηση τις, άκατάληπτον ἂν εἶναι νομισθείη διά την διαφωνίαν. ος μὲν γαρ φησιν είναι τί τινος αίτιον, ἤτοι απλώς καί από μηδεμιας όρμώμενος αιτίας εύλογου τοϋτό φησι λέγειν, ἣ διά τινας αιτίας επί την συγκατάθεσιν ταύτην ίέναι λέξει. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἁπλῶς, οὐκ ἔπται πιστότερος του λέγον-
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For these reasons, then, the existence of Cause is plausible. But that it is also plausible to say that 20 nothing is the Cause of anything will be evident when we have set forth, to suit the occasion, a few of the many arguments which go to prove this case. Thus it is, for example, impossible to conceive the Cause before apprehending its effect as its effect; for we only recognize that it is causative of the effect when we apprehend the latter as an effect. But we cannot 21 either apprehend the effect of the Cause as its effect unless we apprehend the Cause of the effect as its Cause ; for we think we know that it is its effect only when we have apprehended the Cause of it as its Cause. If, then, in order to conceive the Cause, we 22 must first know the effect, while in order to know the effect we must, as I said, have previous knowledge of the Cause, the fallacy of this circular mode of reasoning proves both to be inconceivable, the Cause being incapable of being conceived as Cause, and the effect as effect. For since each of them needs the evidence of the other, we shall not be able to say which conception is to have the precedence. Hence we shall be unable to declare that anything is the Cause of anything.
And even were one to grant that Cause can be 23 conceived, it might be held to be inapprehensible because of the divergency of opinion. For he who says that there is some Cause of something either asserts that he makes this statement absolutely and without basing it on any rational cause, or else he will declare that he has arrived at his conviction owing to certain causes.α If, then, he says that he states it “ absolutely/’ he will be no more worthy of credence
α Cffor the following arguments, i. 164.
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τος ἁπλῶς μηδὲν εἶναι μηδενὸς αίτιον εἰ δὲ καὶ αἰτίας λέξει δι’ ἃς εἶναί τί τινος αίτιον νομίζει, πὸ ζητούμενον διὰ τοῦ ζητούμενου παριστᾶν ἐπι-χειρήσει* ζητούντων γαρ ημών εἰ ἔπτι τι τινος αίτιον, αὐτὸς ὡς αἰτίας οϋσης του εἶναι αίτιον
24	αίτιον εἶναι φησίν. καὶ ἄλλως, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τοῦ αιτίου ζητουμεν, δεήσει πάντως αὐτὸν καὶ τῆς αίτιας του εἶναί τι αίτιον αιτίαν παρασχεῖν, κἀκεῖνης άλλην, καὶ μέχρις απείρου, αδύνατον 8έ απείρους αιτίας παρασχεΐν αδύνατον άρα διαβεβαιωτικῶς ἀποφῆναι ὅτι εστι τί τινος αίτιον.
25	Πρὸς τούτοις ἤτοι ὃν καὶ ὑφεστὼς ἤδη αίτιον το αίτιον ποιεί το αποτέλεσμα, η μη ον αίτιον, και μη δν μεν οὐδαμῶς· εἰ δὲ ὄν, δεῖ αὐτὸ πρότερον υποστήναι και προγενίσθαι αίτιον, εἷθ’ ούτως έπάγειν το αποτέλεσμα, ὅπερ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ ἀπο-τελεΐσθαι λέγεται οντος ἤδη αίτιον, ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ πρός τί ἐστι πὸ αίτιον και προς τό αποτέλεσμα, σαφές ότι μη δύναται τούτου ὡς αίτιον προϋποστήναι# οὐδὲ ον άρα αίτιον τό αίτιον άποτελεΐν δύναται τό
26	οὖ ἐστὶν αίτιον, εἰ δὲ μήτε μὴ ον αίτιον αποτελεί τι μήτε ον, ουδέ αποτελεί τι. διὸ οὐδὲ αίτιον ἔσται· ἄνευ γαρ τοῦ ἀποτελεῖν τι τὸ αίτιον ου δύναται ὡς αίτιον νοεΐσθαι.
Ὄθεν κἀκεῖνο λέγουσί τινες.	τὸ αίτιον ήτοι
συνυφίστασθαι δεῖ τῷ ἀποτελέσματι ἢ προϋφ-ίστασθαι τούτου ή μετ αυτό γίγνεσθαι, τό μεν ούν λέγειν ότι τό αίτιον εις ύπόστασιν άγεται μετά 340
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than the man who asserts “ absolutely ” that nothing is a cause of anything ; whereas if he shall mention causes on account of which he holds that something causes something, he will be attempting to support the matter in question by means of that matter itself; for when we are examining the question whether anything is the Cause of anything, he asserts that Cause exists since there exists a cause for the existence of Cause. Besides, since we are inquiring about the 24 reality of Cause, it will certainly be necessary for him to produce a cause for the cause of the existence of Cause, and of that cause yet another, and so on ad infinitum. But it is impossible to produce causes infinite in number. It is impossible, therefore, to affirm positively that anything is Cause of anything.
Moreover, the Cause, when it produces the effect, 25 either is and subsists already as causal or is non-causal. Certainly it is not non-causal; while if it is causal, it must first have subsisted and become causal, and thereafter produces the effect which is said to be brought about by it as already existing Cause. But since the Cause is relative and relative to the effect, it is clear that it cannot be prior in existence to the latter ; therefore not even as being causal can the Cause bring about that whereof it is Cause. And if it 26 does not bring about anything either as being or as not being causal, then it does not bring anything about; and hence it will not be a Cause; for apart from its effecting something the Cause cannot be conceived as Cause.
Hence some people argue thus: The Cause must either subsist along with its effect or before it or must come into being after it. Now to say that the Cause is brought into existence after the appearance of its
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την γένεσιν τον αποτελέσματος αυτόν μη καὶ γελοῖον ἦ. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ προνφίστασθαι δύναται τού-
27	του* πρὸς αὐτὸ γὰρ νοεῖσθαι λέγεται, τα δὲ πρός τι φασὶν αυτοί, καθό προς τι ἐστίν, σννυπάρχειν καὶ σνννοεΐσθαι ἀλλήλοις. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ συννφίστα-σθαι· εἰ γὰρ ἀποτελεστικὸν αυτόν έστί, το δὲ γινόμενον υπό οντος ήδη γίνεσθαι χρή, πρότερον δεῖ τὸ αίτιον γενέσθαι αίτιον, εἶθ’ όντως ποιεΐν το αποτέλεσμα. εἰ οὖν τὸ αίτιον μήτε προϋφίσταται τον αποτελέσματος α ντοΰ μήτε σνννφίσταται τούτω, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ <πὸ αποτέλεσμα>* πρὸ αυτόν γίνεται, μηποτε οὐδὲ νποστάσεως όλως μετέχει.
28	σαφές δὲ ἴσως ὅτι καὶ διὰ τούτων ἡ επίνοια τον αίτιον πάλιν περιτρέπεται. εἰ γὰρ τὸ αίτιον ὡς μὲν πρός τι οὐ δύναται τοῦ αποτελέσματος α ντοΰ προεπινοηθηναι, ϊνα δε ὡς αίτιον τον αποτελέσματος α ντοΰ νοηθη, δεῖ αὐτὸ προεπινοεΐσθαι τον αποτελέσματος αὐτοῦ, ἀδύνατον δὲ προεπινοηθηναι τι εκείνον οὖ προεπινοηθηναι [τι] οὐ δύναται, ἀδύνατον ἄρα ἐστὶν επινοηθήναι το αίτιον.
29	Ἐκ τούτων οδν λοιπόν επιλογιζόμεθα ὅτι εἰ1 2 πιθανοί μέν εἰσιν οἱ λόγοι καθ’ οὓς ύπεμνησαμεν ὡς χρή λέγειν αίτιον είναι, πιθανοί δὲ καὶ οἱ παρ-ιστάντες ότι μη προσήκει αίτιον εΐναί τι άποφαί-νεσθαι, καὶ τούτων προκρίνειν τινας ούκ ενδέχεται μήτε σημεΐον μήτε κριτηριον μήτε άπόδειξιν όμολογονμένως ημών εχόντων, ὡς έμπροσθεν παρεστήσαμεν, επέχειν ανάγκη καί περί τής ὑπο-στάσεως τοῦ αἰτίου, μη μάλλον είναι ή μη εΐναί
1 <τό ἀποτἐλεσμα> add. Τ, Kayser: μετ αυτό cj. Steph.
2 εί Τ i ἐπει Bek£.: οιη. mss.
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effect would seem ridiculous. But neither can it subsist before the effect; for it is said to be conceived in relation thereto, and they affirm that relatives, in so far as 27 they are relative, co-exist with each other and are conceived together. Nor, again, can it subsist along with its effect; for if it is productive of the effect, and what comes into existence must so come by the agency of what exists already, the Cause must have become causal first, and this done, then produces its effect. If, then, the Cause neither subsists before its effect, nor subsists along with it, nor does the effect precede the Cause, it would seem that it has no substantial existence at all. And it is clear probably 28 that by these arguments the conception of Cause is overthrown again. For if Cause as a relative notion cannot be conceived before its effect, and yet, if it is to be conceived as causative of its effect, it must be conceived before its effect, while it is impossible for anything to be conceived before that which the conception of it cannot precede,—then it is impossible for the Cause to be conceived.
From all this we conclude finally that—if the 29 arguments by which it was shown a that we ought to affirm the existence of Cause are plausible, and if the arguments which go to prove that it is improper to declare that any Cause exists are likewise plausible, and if it is inadmissible to prefer any of these arguments to the others, since, as we have shown above,6 we confessedly possess neither sign nor criterion nor proof,—we are compelled to suspend judgement concerning the real existence of Cause, declaring that a Cause is “no more” existent than non-existent,
a cy*. §§ it ff.
b Of ii. 18, 104, 134 if.
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τι αίτιον λέγοντας οσον ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικῶν.
Γ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΛΙΚΩΝ ΑΡΧΩΝ
30	Περὶ μὲν οὖν της δραστικής τοσαΰτα νυν άρ-κέσει λελέχθαι* συντόμως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν υλικών καλούμενων αρχών λεκτέον. ὅτι τοίνυν αὖταί εἰσιν ἀκατάληπτοι, ῥᾴδιον συνιδεῖν ἐκ τῆς περί αυτών γεγενημἕνης διαφωνίας παρά τοῖς δογ-ματικοῖς. Φερεκύδης μὲν γὰρ ὁ Σύριος γῆν εἶπε την 'πάντων εἶναι αρχήν, Θαλῆς δὲ ὁ Μιλήσιος ύδωρ, ’Αναξίμανδρος δὲ ὁ ακουστής τούτου το άπειρον, Ἀναξιμένης δὲ καὶ Διογένης ὁ Ἀπολ-λωνιάτης αέρα, 'Ίππασος δὲ ὁ Μεταποντῖνος πῦρ, Ξενοφάνης δὲ ὁ Κολοφώνιος γῆν καὶ ύδωρ, Οίνο-πίδης δὲ ὁ Χῖος πῦρ καὶ ἀέρα, *Ίππων δὲ ὁ Ῥη-γῖνος πυρ και ύδωρ, Ὀνομάκριτος δὲ ἐν τοῖς
31	Όρφικοΐς πυρ και ύδωρ καὶ γῆν, οἱ δὲ περί τον Ἐμπεδοκλέα πρὸς τοῖς στωικοΐς πυρ αέρα ύδωρ γην—περὶ γὰρ τῆς τερατολογουμένης άποίου παρά τισιν ύλης, ἣν οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ καταλαμβάνειν δια-βεβαιοΰνται, τί δει και λέγειν; οι δὲ περὶ 9Αριστοτέλη τον περιπατητικόν πῦρ ἀέρα ὕδωρ γῆν,
32	τὸ κνκλοφορητικόν σώμα, Δημόκριτος δὲ καὶ ’Επίκουρος άτόμους, ’Αναξαγόρας δὲ ὁ Κλαζο-μένιος ομοιομέρειας, Διόδωρος δε 6 ἐπικληθείς * 6
α With the following sections c/. ./Ιᾶυ.	i. 360 if.,
ii. 310 ff.; and for the arguments employed, i. 164.
6 Pherecydes, circa 650 Bio., was a semi-scientific cosmo-gonist; Oenopides was an astronomer and mathematician of the fifth century b.c. ; Onomacritus was an Athenian religious poet, said to be the author of some of the Orphic hymns. For the other names see Introd.
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if we are to judge by the statements made by the Dogmatists.
Chapter VI.—Concerning Material Principles
So far, then, as concerns the efficient Principle this 30 account will suffice for the present. But we must also give a brief account of what are called the Material Principles.0* Now that these are inapprehensible may easily be gathered from the disagreement which exists about them amongst the Dogmatists. For Pherecydes of Syrosb declared earth to be the Principle of all things ; Thales of Miletus, water; Anaximander (his- pupil), the Unlimited; Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia, air ; Hippasus of Metapontum, fire ; Xenophanes of Colophon, earth and water ; Oenopides of Chios, fire and air ; Hippo of Rhegium, fire and water; Onomacritus, in his Orpkica, fire and water and earth; the School of 31 Empedocles as well as the Stoics, fire, atr, water and earth—for why should one even mention that mysterious “ indeterminate matter ” which some of them talk about,0 when not even they themselves are positive that they apprehend it ? The School of Aristotle the Peripatetic <take as their Principles> fire, air, water, earth, and the ‘£ revolving body ”d; Democritus 32 and Epicurus, atoms; Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, homoeomeriese; Diodorus, surnamed Cronos, minimal
c For this “ formless ” or “ unqualified ” primary matter of the Stoics cf. Adv. Phys. i. 11, ii. 312.
d Le. the quinta essentia, aether (αιθήρ fr. ael ὅεῖν,
“ ever-speeding,” Plato, GratyL 410 b, Aristot. Be Caelo i. 3).
* i.e. “things with like parts,” or “homogeneous substances,” is Aristotle’s name for Anaxagoras’s “seeds of things,” or material “ dements ”; cf. Introd. p. xi.
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Κρόνος ἐλάχιστα καὶ ἀμερῆ σώματα, Ἠρακλείδης δὲ ὁ Ποντικὸς καὶ Ἀσκληπιάδης ὁ Βιθυνὸς ἀνάρ-μους ογκους, οἱ δὲ περὶ Πυθαγόραν τοὺς ἀριθμούς, οἱ δὲ μαθηματικοί τα πέρατα τῶν σωμάτων, Στρατών δὲ ὁ φυσικός τὰς ποιότητας.
33	Τοσαύτης τοίνυν καί ἔτι πλείονος διαφωνίας γεγενημένης περὶ τῶν υλικών αρχών παρ’ αὐτοῖς, ἤτοι πάσαις συγκαταθησόμεθα ταῖς κειμέναις στά-σεσι καὶ ταῖς άλλαις η τισίν. ἀλλὰ ττάσαις μὲν οὐ δυνατόν ου γαρ δήπου δυνησόμεθα καὶ τοῖς περὶ Ἀσκληπιάδην συγκατατίθεσθαι, θραυστά εἶναι τὰ στοιχεία λόγουσι και ποιά, και τοΐς περὶ Δημόκριτον, άτομα ταῦτα εἶναι φάσ/couoi καὶ ἄποια, καὶ τοῖς περὶ ’Αναξαγόραν, πάσαν αισθητήν ποιό-
34	τητα περὶ ταῖς ὁμοιομερείαις ἀπολείπουσιν. εἰ δέ τινα στάσιν τών άλλων προκρίνουμε, ήτοι απλώς καί ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως προκρίνουμε η μετὰ ἀπο-δείξεως. ἄνευ μὲν οὖν ἀποδείξεως οὐ συνθησόμεθα* εἰ δὲ μετὰ ἀποδείξεως, αληθή δεῖ την ἀπόδειξιν εἶναι. αληθής δὲ οὐκ ἂν δοθείη μὴ οὐχὶ κεκριμένη κριτηρίω άληθεῖ, αληθές δὲ κριτήριον εἶναι δεί-
35	κνυται δι ἀποδείξεως κεκριμένης. εἰ τοίνυν ΐνα με η ἀπόδειξις ἡ προκρίνουσά τινα στάσιν άληθης εἶναι δειχθῇ, δεῖ τὸ κριτήριον αυτής ἀποδεδεῖχθαι, ἵνα δὲ τὸ κριτήριον ἀποδειχθῇ, δεῖ την ἀπόδειξιν αὐτοῦ προκ€κρίσθαι, 6 διάλληλος εὑρίσκεται τρόπος, ος ούκ ἐασει προβαίνειν πὸν λόγον, τῆς μὲν ἀποδείξεως ἀεὶ κριτηρίου δεομένης ἀποδεδειγμένου,
36	τοῦ κριτηρίου δὲ ἀποδείξεως κεκριμένης. εἰ δὲ
a Asclepiades (first century b.c.), a physician at Rome, held a theory of non-sensible, frangible “ masses ” (ὅγκοι) of matter always in motion; by collision with one another
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and non-composite bodies; Heracleides Ponticus and Asclepiades the Bithynian,a irregular masses ; the School of Pythagoras, the numbers ; the Mathematicians, the limits of bodies ; Strato the Physicist, the qualities.
Since, then, there exists amongst them as much 33 divergence as this, and even inore, regarding the Material Principles, we shall give assent either to all the positions stated, and all others as well, or to some of them. But to assent to all is not possible ; for we certainly shall not be able to assent both to the School of Asclepiades, who say that the elements can be broken up and possess qualities, and to the School of Democritus, who assert that they are indivisible and void of quality, and to the School of Anaxagoras, who leave every sensible quality attached to the homoeomeries. Yet if we shall prefer 34 any one standpoint, or view, to the rest, we shall be preferring it either absolutely and without proof or with proof.6 Now without proof we shall not yield assent; and if it is to be with proof, the proof must be true. But a true proof can only be given when approved by a true criterion, and a criterion is shown to be true by means of an approved proof. If, then, 35 in order to show the truth of the proof which prefers any one view, its criterion must be proved, and to prove the criterion in turn its proof must be pre-established, the argument is found to be the circular one which will not allow the reasoning to go forward, since the proof keeps always requiring a proved criterion, and the criterion an approved proof. And 36
these “ masses ” break in pieces, and when re-united become objects of sense.
b For this form of argument cf. ii. 183.
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ἀεὶ τὸ κριτήριον κριτηρίω κρίνειν καὶ την ἀπόδειξιν ἀποδείξει1 ἀποδεικνύναι βούλοιτό τις, εις άπειρον ἐκβληθήσεται.2 εἰ τοίνυν μήτε πάσαις ταῖς περὶ στοιχείων στάσεσι δυνάμεθα συγκατατίθεσθαι μήτε τινὶ τούτων, επεχειν προσήκει περὶ αυτών.
37	Δυνατὸν μὲν οὖν ἴσως ἐστὶ καὶ διὰ τούτων μονών υπομίμνησκαν την των στοιχείων καὶ τῶν υλικών αρχών ακαταληψίαν’ ϊνα δὲ καὶ άμφιλαφεστερον τοὺς δογματικοὺς ἐλέγχειν ἔχωμεν, ἐνδιατρίψομεν συμμέτρως τῷ τόπῳ. καὶ ἐπεὶ πολλαὶ καὶ σχεδόν άπειροί τινες είσιν αί περί στοιχείων δόξαι, καθώς ύπεμνησαμεν, το μεν προς εκάστην λέγειν εἰδικῶς νῦν παραιτησόμεθα διὰ τὸν χαρακτήρα τής συγγραφής, δυνάμει δὲ πρὸς πάσας ἀντεροῦμεν. ἐπεὶ γαρ ἣν ἄν τις εἴπῃ περὶ στοιχείων στάσιν, ήτοι επί σώματα κατενεχθήσεται ή έπι άσώματα, άρκεΐν ήγουμεθα ύπομνήσαι ότι ακατάληπτα μεν ἐστι τὰ σώματα ακατάληπτα δε τά άσώματα* διὰ γαρ τούτου σαφές εσται οτι και τά στοιχειά εστιν ακατάληπτα.
Ζ'.—ΚΙ ΚΑΤΑΛΠΠΤΑ ΤΑ 2ί2ΜΛΤΑ
38	Σῶμα τοίνυν λεγουσιν είναι τινες δ ο ιόν τε ποιεῖν ἣ πάσχειν. ὅσον δὲ ἐπὶ ταύτῃ τῇ επίνοια άκατάληπτόν ἐστι τοῦτο. τὸ μεν γαρ αίτιον ἀ-κατάληπτόν ἐστι, καθώς ύπεμνησαμεν· μή εχοντες 8ὲ εἰπεῖν εἰ ἔστι τι αίτιον, οὐδὲ εἰ ἔστι τι πάσχον είπεΐν δυνάμεθα· τὸ γὰρ πάσχον πάντως υπό
1 ἀποὅείΙει MLT: όί dno5tί£εως Bekk.
2 έκβληΰήσ^ταί τ, Nauck: ἐμβλ. mss., Bekk.
α Α favourite classification of the Stoics, οί’.	Phys.
iL 218.
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should any one propose to approve the criterion by a criterion and to prove the proof by a proof, he will be driven to a regress ad infinitum. Accordingly, if we are unable to assent either to all the views held about the elements or to any one of them, it is proper to suspend judgement about them.
Now though it is, perhaps, possible to show by 37 these arguments alone the inapprehensibility of the elements and of the Material Principles, yet in order that we may be able to refute the Dogmatists in a more comprehensive manner we shall dwell on this topic at appropriate length. And since the opinions about the elements are, as we have shown, numerous and well-nigh infinite, we will excuse ourselves— because of the character of our present treatise— from discussing each opinion in detail, but will make answer to them all implicitly. For since the elements, whatever view one takes of them, inust be finally regarded either as corporeal or incorporeal,α we think it enough to show that corporeal things are inapprehensible and incorporeal things inapprehensible; for thus it will be clear that the elements also are inapprehensible.
Chapter VII.—Are Bodies apprehensible ?
Some say that Body is that which is capable of 38 being active or passive.b But so far as this conception goes it is inapprehensible. For, as we have shown, Cause is inapprehensible ; and if we cannot say whether any Cause exists, neither can we say whether anything passive exists; for what is passive
h This definition is ascribed to Pythagoras in Jdv. Phys.
I 258, 366.
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αίτιου πάσχει. ακατάληπτου δὲ οντος καὶ τοῦ αιτίου και του πάσχοντος, διά ταῦτα ακατάληπτου
39	ἔσται καὶ τὸ σώμα, τινες δὲ σώμα εἶναι λέγουσι τὸ τριχῇ διαστατόν μετὰ άντιτυπίας. σημείου μεν γαρ φασιν οὖ μέρος ούθεν, γραμμήν δὲ μήκος άπλατες, επιφάνειαν ῦἑ μήκος μετά πλάτους' όταν δὲ αὕτη καὶ βάθος προπλάβῃ καὶ άντιτυπιαν, σώμα είναι, περί οὖ νῦν ἐστὶν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, συν-εστώς εκ τε μήκους καί πλάτόος καί βάθους καί
40	άντιτυπίας. εύμαρής μέντοι καί ,6 προς τούτους
λόγος, το γαρ σώμα ήτοι οὐδὲν πάρα ταῦτα εἶναι λέξουσιν ἣ ετερόν τι παρά την σύψελευσιν τών προειρημενών, καί ἔξωθεν μεν τον	καὶ
τοῦ πλάτους καί του βάθους καί τής άντιτυπίας οὐδὲν ἂν εἴη τὸ σώμα' εἰ δὲ ταῦτά ἐστι τὸ σώμα, εάν δείξῃ τις ὅτι άνύπαρκτά ἐστιν, ἀναιροίη ἂν καὶ τὸ σώμα· τὰ γαρ ὅλα συναναιρειται τοῖς εαυτών πάσι μερεσιν.
Ποικίλως μεν οὖν ἔστι ταῦτα ἐλἐγχειν* πὸ δὲ νῦν ἀρκέσει λέγειν ὅτι εἰ έστι τὰ περατα, ήτοι γραμμαί
4J είσιν ή επιφάνειαι ή σώματα, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐπι-φάνειάν τινα ή γραμμήν εἶναι λέγοι τις, καὶ τῶν προειρημενών έκαστον ήτοι κατά ἰδίαν ύφεστάναι δύνασθαι λεχθήσεται ἣ μόνον περί τοῖς λεγομένοις σώμασι θεωρεΐσθαι. ἀλλὰ καθ’ εαντήν μεν νπ-άρχουσαν ἥτοι γραμμήν ή επιφάνειαν ονειροπολειν ΐσως ενηθες. εἰ δὲ περὶ τοῖς σώμασι θεωρεΐσθαι λεγοιτο μόνον καί μή καθ’ εαυτό ύφεστάναι τούτων
° 0/. ii. 30, Adv. Phys. i. 367, ii. 12. δ In geometry “ Limits ’* (or “ boundaries ”) was used to
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is certainly made passive by a Cause. And when both the Cause and the passive object are inapprehensible, the result will be that Body also is inapprehensible. But some define Body as what has three dimensions 39 combined with resistance or solidity.® For they describe the point as that which has no parts, the line as length without breadth, the surface as length with breadth ; and when this takes on both depth and resistance there is formed Body—the object of our present discussion—it being composed of length and breadth and depth and resistance. The answer, 40 however, to these people is simple. For they will say either that Body is nothing more than these qualities, or that it is something else than the combination of the qualities already mentioned. Now apart from length and breadth and depth and solidity the Body would be nothing ; but if these things are the Body, anyone who shall prove that they are unreal will likewise abolish the Body; for wholes are abolished along with the sum of their parts.
Now it is possible to disprove these dimensions in a variety of ways ; but for the present it will be enough to say that if the Limits b exist, they are either lines or surfaces or bodies. If, then, one should affirm the 41 existence of a surface or a line, then it will be affirmed that each of the afore-mentioned objects either can subsist of itself or is cognized solely in connexion with so-called Bodies. But to imagine either a line or a surface as existing of itself is doubtless silly. While if it should be said that each of these objects is cognized solely in connexion with the Bodies and has no independent existence, it will thereby be
denote the lines or surfaces by which any magnitude is “ bounded.”
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έκαστον, πρώτον μὲν αὐτόθεν δοθήσεται τὸ μὴ ἐξ αυτών γεγονέναι τὰ σώματα (ἐχρῆν γαρ, οἶμαι, ταῦτα πρότερον ὑπόστασιν καθ’ ἑαυτὰ ἐσχηκέναι, καὶ οὕτω συνελθόντα πεποιηκέναι τὰ σώματα),
42	εἶτα*οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς καλούμενοις σώμασιν ὑφέστηκεν.
Καὶ τούτο 8ιὰ πλειόνων μεν εστιν υπομιμνήσκει, ἀρκέσει δὲ νῦν τὰ ἐκ τῆς ἁφῆς άπορου μένα λέγειν. εἰ γαρ ἅπτεται ἀλλήλων τὰ παρατιθέμενα σώματα, τοῖς πέρασιν αυτών, οΐον ταῖς ἐπιφανείαις, ψαύει ἀλλήλων. αἱ οὖν επιφάνειαι ὅλαι μεν δι’ όλων ἀλλήλαις οὐχ ενωθήσονται κατά τἡν ἁφήν, επει σύγχυσις ἔσται ἡ ἁφὴ καὶ ὁ χωρισμός τῶν ἁπτο-
43	μόνων διασπασμός· ὅπερ οὐ θεωρείται. εἰ δὲ ἄλλοις μεν μερεσιν ή επιφάνεια ἅπτεται τῆς τοῦ παρατιθέμενου αὐτῇ σώματος επιφάνειας, ἄλλοις δὲ συνήνωται τώ σώματι οὖ ἐστὶ πέρας, * * *Χ οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ περὶ σώματι θεωρήσαι δύναταί τις μήκος και πλάτος άβαθες, οθεν ουδέ επιφάενιαν.
Ὀμοίως δὲ καὶ δύο επιφανειών καθ’ υπόθεσιν παρατιθέμενων ἀλλήλαις κατά τὰ πέρατα αυτών εις ἃ λήγονσι, κατά το λεγόμενον αυτών μήκος εΐναι, τουτεστι κατά γραμμάς, αί γραμμαι αὖται, δι* ὧν άπτεσθαι λέγονται ἀλλήλων αἱ ἐπιφάνειαι, οὐχ ενωθήσονται μεν ἀλλήλαις (συγχυθεΐεν γάρ av)m εἰ δὲ εκάστη αυτών ἄλλοις μὲν μερεσι τοῖς 1
1 The lacuna marked here is to denote that there is probably an omission in the mss. (and Bekk.) of something corresponding to the insertion of T—“ (terminus) non erit sine profunditate differentibus eius partibus intellectis secundum profunditatem hac quidem cui opponitur tangenti hac autem secundum <qiiod> coniungitur corpori cuius est terminus.” Mutsch. inserts a Greek version of this in his text, and I give an English version between brackets.
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granted, in the first place, that the Bodies are not generated from them (for if so, I suppose, these objects ought to have had independent existence first, and then have combined to form the Bodies) ; and 42 further, they have no real existence even in the so-called Bodies.
This can be shown by several arguments, but for the present it will suffice to mention the difficulties which arise from <the fact of> touch.® For if juxtaposed Bodies touch one another they are in contact with their Limits—for example, with their surfaces. The surfaces, then, will not be completely unified one with another as a result of touching, since otherwise touch would be fusion and the separation of things touching a rending apart; and this is not what we find. And if the surface touches the surface of the 43 juxtaposed Body with some of its parts, and with other parts is united with the Body of which it is a limit, <it will not be without depth, since its parts are conceived as different in respect of depth, one part touching the juxtaposed Body, the other being that which effects its union with the Body whereof it is a limitx Hence, even in connexion with Body one cannot imagine length and breadth without depth, nor, consequently, surface.
So likewise when two surfaces are, let us imagine, juxtaposed along the limits where they come to an end, by way of what is called their “ length,” that is to say by way of thetr “ lines,” then these lines, by means of which the surfaces are said to touch each other, will not be unified (else they would be fused together) ; yet if each of them touches the line which
a For arguments based on “ touch,” or contact, c/. Adv. Phys. i. 258 ff., Adv, Geom, 34 fF.
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κατά πλάτος ἅπτεται τής παρατιθέμενης αυτή γραμμής, ἄλλοις δὲ συνήνωται τῇ επιφάνεια ἧς ἐστὶ πέρας, οὐκ ἔπται ἀπλατής, ὅθεν οὐδὲ γραμμή. εἰ δὲ μήτε γραμμή εστιν εν σώματι μήτε ἐπι-φάνεια, οὐδὲ μήκος ή πλάτος ή βάθος εσται εν σώματι.
44	Εἰ δέ τις σώματα εἶναι τὰ πέρατα λέγοι, σύν-τομος εσται ή προς αύτόν ἀπόκρισις. ει γαρ το μήκος σώμα εστιν, δεήσει τοῦτο εἰς τας τρεῖς αὐτοῦ μερίζεσθαι διαστάσεις, ὧν ἑκάστη σώμα οὖσα πάλιν αυτή διαιρεθήσεται εἰς διαστάσεις ἄλλας τρεις, αΐ εσονται σώματα, καὶ εκείναι εἰς ἄλλας ομοίως, καὶ τοῦτο μέχρις άπειρου, ως απειρομεγέθες γίνεσθαι το σώμα εις άπειρα μεριζόμενοι δπερ άτοπον. οὐδὲ σώματα άρα εισιν αι προειρημέναι διαστάσεις. εἰ δὲ μήτε σώματα είσι μήτε γραμμαι ή επιφάνειας ουδέ είναι νομι-σθήσονται.
45	’Ακατάληπτος δε εστι και ή ἀντιτυπία. αυτή
γαρ εΐπερ καταλαμβάνεται, αφή καταλαμβάνοιτο αν. εάν οὖν δείξωμεν ὅτι ακατάληπτος εστιν ή αφή, σαφές εσται δτι οὐχ οἷόν τέ ἐστι καταλαμ-βάνεσθαι την άντιτυπίαν.	ὅτι δὲ ακατάληπτος
εστιν ή αφή, διά τούτων επιλογιζόμεθα.	τὰ
απτό μένα άλλήλων ήτοι μερεσιν άλλήλων ἅπτεται ἣ ὅλα ὅλων. ὅλα μὲν οὖν όλων ούδαμώς· ἑνω-θήσεται γὰρ οὕτω καὶ οὐχ ἅψεται άλλήλων. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ μέρεσι μερών τὰ γὰρ μέρη αυτών ώς μὲν πρὸς τὰ ὅλα μέρη εστιν, ώς δὲ πρὸς τὰ μέρη
46	εαυτών ὅλα. ταῦτα οὖν τὰ ὅλα, ἅ ἐστιν ετέρων μέρη, ὅλα μὲν ὅλων οὐχ ἅψεται διὰ τὰ προειρη-
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lies next to it breadth-wise with some of its parts and by others is united with the surface of which it is a limit, it will not be without breadth, and, consequently, it will not be a line. But if there exists in Body neither line nor surface, neither length nor breadth nor depth will exist in Body.
And should anyone assert that the Limits are 44 bodies, he can be answered very shortly. For if length is a body, it must needs be divided into its three dimensions, and each of these, in turn, being a body will be divided into three other dimensions, which will be bodies, and these likewise into others, and so on ad infinitum, so that the Body comes to be of infinite size, being divided into an infinity of parts: this result is absurd, and therefore the dimensions aforesaid are not bodies. But if they are neither bodies nor lines nor surfaces, they will be held to have no existence.
Soliditya also is inapprehensible. For if it is 45 apprehended, it must be apprehended by touch. If, then, we shall prove that touch is inapprehensible, it will be clear that it is impossible for solidity to be apprehended. That touch is inapprehensible we argue as follows. Things which touch one another either touch with their parts or as wholes touching wholes. Now they certainly will not touch as wholes; for then they will be unified instead of being in contact with one another. Nor yet through parts touching parts ; for their parts, though in relation to the wholes they are parts, are wholes in relation to their parts. So these wholes, which are parts of 46 other things, will not touch as wholes touching wholes,
0 Or “ resistance,” § 39 ; for this quality, as treated by Epicurus, c/. Adv, Phys. ii. 222.
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μένα, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ μέρεσι μερών καὶ γαρ τὰ τούτων μέρη ὡς πρὸς τὰ ἑαυτῶν μέρη όλα ὄντα οὔτε όλα όλων ἅψεται οὔτε μέρεσι μερῶν. εἰ δὲ μήτε κατά ολότητα μήτε κατά μέρη γινομένην άφήν κατα-λαμβάνομεν, ακατάληπτος ἔπται η αφή. διά δὲ τούτο καὶ ἡ ἀντιτυπία. ὅθεν καὶ τὸ σώμα* εἰ γὰρ οὐδέν ἐστι τούτο παρά τὰς τρεῖς διαστάσεις καὶ την ἀντιτυπίαν, ἐδείξαμεν δὲ άκατάληπτον τούτων έκαστον, καὶ τὸ σώμα εσται άκατάληπτον.
Οὕτω μὲν οὖν, ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇ ἐννοίᾳ τοῦ σώματος,
47	άκατάληπτον ἐστιν εἰ ἔστι τι σώμα· λεκτέον δὲ και τοῦτο εἰς τὸ προκείμενον. τῶν οντων τά μέν φασιν εἶναι αἰσθητὰ τὰ δὲ νοητά, καὶ τὰ μὲν τῇ διανοία κατάλαμβάνεσθαι τὰ δὲ ταῖς αισθήσεσιν, καὶ τὰς μὲν αΙσθήσεις ἁπλοπαθεῖς εἶναι, τὴν δὲ διάνοιαν ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν αΙσθητών καταλήψεως ἐπὶ την κατά-ληψιν τῶν νοητών ἰέναι. εἰ οὖν ἔστι τι σώμα, ήτοι αισθητόν ἐστιν ἣ νοητόν, και αισθητόν μὲν οὐκ ἔστιν* κατὰ γὰρ συναθροισμόν μήκους καί βάθους και πλάτους καί άντιτυπίας καί χρώματος και άλλων τινών καταλαμβάνεσθαι δοκεῖ, σὺν οἷς θεωρείται· αἱ δὲ αισθήσεις άπλοπαθεῖς εἶναι λέγονται
48	παρ’ αὐτοῖς. εἰ δὲ νοητόν εἶναι λέγεται τό σώμα, δεῖ τι πάντως ύπάρχειν εν τῇ φύσει τῶν πραγμάτων αισθητόν, ἀψ’ οὖ ἡ τῶν σωμάτων νοητών οντων έσται νόησις. οὐδὲν δὲ ἔστι παρὰ τὸ σώμα και τό άσώματον, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἀσώματον αύτόθεν νοητόν ἐστι, τὸ δὲ σώμα ούκ αίσθητόν, ὡς ὑπ-
a C/1 § 38.	77
6 This means that each sense is specialized, so that it is capable of receiving only one kind of impression ($.//. the sight is affected by colour, but not by sound or solidity); c/. § 108.
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for the reasons aforesaid, nor yet through parts touching parts ; for their parts, too, being wholes relatively to their own parts, will not be in contact either as wholes with wholes or as parts with parts. But if we apprehend the occurrence of touch neither by way of wholeness nor by way of parts, touch will be inapprehensible. And, consequently, solidity also ; and, therefore, Body ; for if this is nothing more than the three dimensions plus Solidity, and we have proved that each of these is inapprehensible. Body also will be inapprehensible.
Thus, then, if we are to judge by the conception a of Body, it is inapprehensible whether any body exists ; and about this problem there is this also to be said. 47 Of existing things some, they say, are sensible, others intelligible, and the latter are apprehended by the reason, the former by the senses, and the senses are “ simply-passive,” b while the reason proceeds from the apprehension of sensibles to the apprehension of intelligibles. If then any body exists, it is either sensible or intelligible. Now it is not sensible ; for it is supposed to be apprehended as a conglomeration of length and depth and breadth and solidity and colour and various other things, along with which it is experienced; whereas, according to their statements, the senses are “ simply-passive.” And if Body is said 48 to be intelligible, there must certainly be pre-existent in the nature of things some sensible object from which to derive the notion of bodies, they being intelligible. But nothing exists save Body and the Incorporeal, and of these the Incorporeal is essentially intelligible,6 and Body, as we have shown, is not c i.e. in the view of the Stoics, but not of the Sceptics, for the inapprehensibility of the “ Incorporeal” is proved in § 50 ad fin.
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εμνήσαμεν. μὴ οντος οὖν ἐν τῇ φύσει τῶν πραγμάτων αἰσθητοῦ τινος ἀφ’ οὖ ἡ νόησις εσται τοῦ σώματος, οὐδὲ νοητόν ἔσται τὸ σώμα. εἰ δὲ μήτε αΙσθητόν ἐστι μήτε νοητόν, παρά δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν εστι, λεκτέον ὅσον ἐπὶ τῷ λόγῳ μηδὲ εἶναι τὸ
49	σῶμα. διὰ ταῦτα οὖν ἡμεῖς ἀντιτιθέντες τοὺς κατὰ τοῦ σώματος λόγους τῷ φαίνεσθαι [δοκεῖν]1 ύπαρχον τό σώμα, συνάγομεν την περί τον σώματος ἐποχήν.
Τῇ δὲ τοῦ σώματος ἀκαταληψίᾳ συνεισάγεται καὶ τὸ άκατάληπτον εἶναι τὸ ἀσώματον. αἱ γὰρ στερήσεις τῶν ἕξεων νοούνται στερήσεις, οἷον ὁράσεως τυφλότης καὶ ακοής κωφότης καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων παραπλησίως. διόπερ ινα στέρησιν κατα-λάβωμεν, δεῖ την ἕξιν ἡμᾶς προκατειληφέναι ἧς λέγεται στέρησις εἶναι ἡ στέρησις* ἀνεννόητος γάρ τις ῶν τῆς ὁράσεως οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο λέγειν οτι ορασιν ὅδε οὐκ ἔχει, ὅπερ ἐστὶ τὸ τυφλόν εἶναι.
50	εἰ οὖν στέρησις σώματός εστι τό ἀσώματον, τῶν δὲ ἕξεων μὴ καταλαμβανόμενων αδύνατον τάς στερήσεις αὐτῶν καταλαμβάνεσθαι, καὶ δέδεικται ὅτι τὸ σῶμα άκατάληπτον ἐστιν, άκατάληπτον ἔσται καὶ τὸ ἀσώματον. καὶ γαρ ήτοι αισθητόν ἐστιν ἣ νοητόν. εἴτε δὲ αισθητόν ἐστιν, άκατά-ληπτόν ἐστι διὰ την διαφοράν τών ζώων και τών ανθρώπων καὶ τῶν αΙσθήσεων καί τών περιστάσεων και παρά τὰς επιμιξίας καὶ τὰ λοιπά τών προειρημένων η μιν εν τοῖς περὶ τῶν δέκα τρόπων' εἴτε νοητόν, μὴ διδόμενης αύτόθεν τής τών αισθητών καταλήφεως, ἀφ’ ἧς ὁρμώμενοι τοῖς νοητοῖς ἐπι-βάλλειν δοκοῦμεν, οὐδὲ ἡ τῶν νοητών α ύτόθεν
1	[ὅοκεῖν] om. Τ.
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sensible. Since, then, no sensible object exists in the nature of things from which we can derive the notion of Body, Body will not be intelligible either. And if it is neither sensible nor intelligible, and besides these nothing else exists, we must declare that, so far as this argument goes, Body has no existence. Accordingly 49 we, by thus opposing the arguments against Body to the apparent existence of Body, infer suspension of judgement concerning Body.
The inapprehensibility of Body involves also that of the Incorporeal. For privations are conceived as privations of states or faculties, as, for example, blindness of sight, deafness of hearing, and similarly with the rest. Hence,Jn order to apprehend a privation, we must first have apprehended the state of which the privation is said to be a privation ; for if one had no conception of sight one would not be able to assert that this man does not possess sight, which is the meaning of being blind. If then Incorporeality is 50 the privation of Body, and when states are not apprehended it is impossible for the privations of them to be apprehended, and it has been proved that Body is inapprehensible, Incorporeality also will be inapprehensible. Moreover, it is either sensible or intelligible. And if it is sensible, it is inapprehensible because of the variance amongst animals and men, the senses and the circumstances, and owing to the admixtures and all the other things we have previously-described in our exposition of the Ten Tropes.® If, again, it is intelligible, since the apprehension of sensibles, which is supposed to form the starting-point from which we attain to the intelligibles,6 is not immediately given, neither will the apprehension of
a Of. i. 36 ff.	b Of. il 10.
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κατάληψις δοθήσεται, διόπερ οὐδὲ ἡ τοῦ ἀσω-μάτου.
51	Ὅ τε φάσκων καταλαμβάνειν τὸ ἀσώματον ἤτοι αἰσθήσει τοῦτο παραστήσει καταλαμβάνειν ἣ διὰ λόγου. καὶ αἰσθήσει μὲν οὐδαμῶς, ἐπειδὴ αἱ μὲν αἰσθήσεις κατά ἐπέρεισιν καὶ νάξιν ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι δοκοῦσι τῶν αἰσθητῶν, οἷον ἡ ορασις, ἐάν τε κατὰ ἕντασιν1 γίνηται κώνου, ἐάν τε κατὰ εἰδώλων ἀπο-κρἴσεις τε καὶ ἐπικρίσεις, ἐάν τε <κατ’>2 ακτινών ἣ χρωμάτων ἀποχύσεις, καὶ ἡ ἀκοὴ δε, ἤν τε ὁ πεπληγμένος ἀὴρ ἤν τε τὰ μόρια τής φωνής φέρηται περὶ τὰ ὦτα καὶ πλήττῃ τὸ ακουστικόν πνεῦμα ὥστε τὴν ἀντίληψιν τῆς φωνής ἀπεργά-ζεσθαι. ἀλλὰ καὶ αἱ ὀδμαὶ τῇ ρινί και οι χυμοί αὖ τῇ γλώττῃ προσπίπτουσιν, καὶ τα την ἁφὴν
52	κινοΰντα ομοίως τῇ ἁφῇ. τὰ δὲ ἀσώματα ἐπέρεισιν τοιαύτην ὑπομένειν οὐχ οἷά τέ ἐστιν, ὥστε οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο τῇ αἰσθήσει καταλαμβάνεσθαι.
Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ διὰ λόγου. εἰ μὲν γαρ λεκτόν ἐστιν ὁ λόγος καὶ ἀσώματος, ὡς οἱ στωικοί φασιν, ὁ λόγων διὰ λόγου καταλαμβάνεσθαι τὰ ἀσώματα τὸ ζητοὑμενον συναρπάζει, ζητούντων γαρ ημών εἰ δύναται ἀσώματόν τι καταλαμβάνεσθαι, αὐτὸς άσώματόν τι λαβών απλώς διὰ τούτου την κατά-ληφιν τῶν άσωμάτων ποιεῖσθαι θέλει. καίτοι αὐτὸς ὁ λόγος, εἴπερ άσώματός εστι, τῆς τῶν
53	ζητούμενων εστι μοίρας. πῶς οὖν ἀποδείξει τις
1 ἐντασἱν Kayser: ἐνστασιν mss., Bekk. ______________2 </Γατ> add. T, cj. Bekk.	________
a The first of these theories of vision is that of Chrysippus (a cone of light connecting eye with object), the second that of Democritus and Epicurus, the third that of Empedocles, Pythagoreans, Plato (Tim. 45 b) and Aristotle.
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the intelligibles be given immediately, nor, consequently, that of Incorporeality.
Also, he who asserts that he apprehends the In- 51 corporeal will maintain that he apprehends it either by sense or by means of reason. Certainly not by sense, since it is supposed that the senses perceive the sensibles by way of “ impression ” and “ indentation,”—take sight, for instance, whether it occur by reason of the tension of a cone, or of the emissions and immissions of images, or by effusions of rays or colours a; and hearing too, whether it be the smitten air b or the parts of the sound that are carried round the ears and smite the acoustic breath so as to effect the perception of spund. Smells also impinge on the nose and flavours on the tongue, and likewise objects of touch on the sense of touch. But incorporeals are 52 incapable of submitting to impression of this kind, so that they could not be apprehended by sense.
Nor yet by means of reason. For if the reason is “ verbally expressible ” c and incorporeal, as the Stoics assert, he who says that incorporeals are apprehended by means of reason is begging the question. For when our question is—“ Can an incorporeal object be apprehended ? ” he assumes an incorporeal object and then, by means of it alone, claims to effect the apprehension of incorporeals. Yet reason itself, if it is incorporeal, belongs to the class of things which are in question. How, then, is one to 53
b Of. Plato, Tim. 67 b ; Diog. Laert. vii. 158 ; “acoustic breath ” is Stoic for the air within the ear, cf. ii. 70.
c For the Stoic theory of u expression ” (λεκτόν) cf. ii.
81,104. Logos (u reason ” or “ word **) is from the same stem as Lekton (“what can be put into words” or “meaning”) which—as contrasted with “ uttered words ”—was termed by the Stoics “ incorporeal.”
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ὅτι πρότερον τούτο το ἀσώματον καταλαμβάνεται, φημί δὲ τον λόγον; εἰ μεν γαρ δι’ άλλου άσωμάτον, κάκείνου ζητησομεν την ἀπόδειξιν τῆς καταλή-ψεως, καὶ τούτο μέχρις ἀπείρου* εἰ δὲ διὰ σώματος, ζητείται καὶ περὶ της καταλήφεως των σωμάτων* διὰ τινος οὖν δείξομεν ὅτι καταλαμβάνεται το σώμα τό εις ἀπόδειξιν τῆς καταληφεως τοϋ άσωμάτον λόγου λαμβανόμενον;	εἰ μεν διά σώματος,
είς άπειρον εκβαλλόμεθα, εἰ δὲ δι’ άσωμάτον, εις τον διάλληλον τρόπον εκπίπτομεν. μένοντος οὖν όντως άκαταλήπτου τον λόγου, εϊπερ άσώματός εστιν, ουκ αν δνναιτό τις λέγειν δι αντοϋ κατα-λαμβάνεσθαι τό άσωμάτον.
54	Εἰ δὲ σῶμά ἐστιν ὁ λόγος, ἐπεὶ καὶ περὶ τῶν σωμάτων διαπεφώνηται πότερον καταλαμβάνεται η ον, διά την λεγομένην συνεχή ρνσιν αυτών, ώς μηδέ την τόδε1 δεῖξιν επιδέχεσθαι, μηδὲ είναι νο-μίζεσθαι (παρό καί 6 ΐίλάτων γινόμενα μέν οντα δὲ ουδέποτε καλεῖ τὰ σώματα), άπορώ πώς έπι-κριθήσεται ή περί τον σώματος διαφωνία, μήτε σώματι μήτε άσωμάτω ταυτην ορών επικρίνεσθαι δυναμένην διά τάς μικρω πρόσθεν εϊρημένας ἀτοπίας. ούκοΰν ουδέ λόγω δυνατόν ἐστι κατα-
55	λαμβάνειν τά ἀσώματα. εἰ δὲ μήτε αἰσθήσει υποπίπτει μήτε διά λόγου καταλαμβάνεται, οὐδ’ ἂν ὅλως καταλαμβάνοιτο,
Εἰ τοίνυν μήτε περί τής ὑπάρξεως τοῦ σώματος μήτε περί τών άσωμάτων οΐόν τέ ἐστι διαβεβαιώ-σασθαι, καὶ περὶ τῶν στοιχείων ἐστὶν εφεκτέον,
1 τόὅε Α pelt: τότε mss,, Bekk.
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prove that this particular incorporeal (I mean reason) is previously apprehended ? For if it is by means of another incorporeal, we shall ask for the proof of its apprehension also, and so on ad infinitum ; whereas, if it is by means of a body, the apprehension of bodies is also in question; by what means, then, are we to prove that the body which is assumed in order to prove the apprehension of the incorporeal reason is itself apprehended ? If by means of a body, we are plunged into infinite regress ; while if we do so by means of an incorporeal, we are wrecked on circular reasoning. Reason, then, since it is incorporeal, remaining thus inapprehensible, no one will be able to say that by meajis of it the incorporeal is apprehended.
But if reason is a body, inasmuch as about bodies 54 also there is much controversy as to whether or not they are apprehended, owing to what is called their “ continual flux,” a which gives rise to the view that they do not admit of the title “ this ” and are nonexistent—just as Platob speaks of bodies as “ becoming but never being,”—I am perplexed as to how this controversy about Body is to be settled, as I see that it cannot be settled, because of the difficulties stated a moment ago, either by a body or by an incorporeal. Neither, then, is it possible to apprehend the incorporeals by reason. And if they are 55 neither objects of sense nor apprehended by means of reason, they will not be apprehended at all.
If, then, it is impossible to be positive either about the existence of Body or about the Incorporeals, we must also suspend judgement concerning the Elements, and possibly about the things
& Of. ii. 28.
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τάχα, δὲ και ιrepl των μετά τά στοιχεία, εΐγε
/	\	\	/	\ον>/	\	'
τούτων τα μεν σώματα τα δε ασωματα, καί περί ἀμφοτέρων ἡπόρηται. πλὴν ἀλλὰ τῶν τε δραστικών αρχών καὶ τῶν υλικών δια ταΰτα ἐφεκτῶν ούσών άπορός ἐστιν ὁ περὶ αρχών λογος.
Η'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΚΡΑΣΕΩΝ
56	* *Τνα δὲ καὶ ταΰτα παραλίπῃ τις, πῶς ἄρα καὶ γίνεσθαί φασι τά συγκρίματα ἐκ τῶν πρώτων στοιχείων, μήτε θίξεως καὶ ἁφῆς ύπαρχουσης μήτε κράσεως ἣ μίξεως ὅλως; ὅτι μὲν γὰρ ονδάν ἐστιν ἡ ἁφή, καὶ μικρῷ πρόσθεν ύπάμνησα, ὅτε περὶ τῆς ύποστάσεως τοΰ σώματος διελεγόμην* ὅτι δὲ οὐδὲ ὁ τρόπος τής κράσεως οσον επί τοΐς λεγομάνοις ὑπ’ αυτών δυνατός εστι, διά βραχέων ἐπιστήσω. πολλὰ μὲν γὰρ λεγεται περί κράσεως, καὶ σχεδόν άνήνυτοι περί τοΰ προκειμενου σκάμματός είσι παρά τοΐς δογματικοΐς στάσεις· ὅθεν ευθέως άμα τῇ άνεπικρίτω διαφωνία και το άκατά-ληπτον τοΰ σκάμματος συνάγοιτ αν. ἡμεῖς δὲ νῦν την προς έκαστον αυτών άντίρρησιν παραιτησάμενοι διά την πρόθεσιν τής συγγραφής, τάδε λέξειν ἐπὶ τοΰ παρόντος άποχρώντως νπολαμβάνομεν.
57	Τὰ κιρνάμενα εξ ουσίας και ποιοτήτων συγκεῖ-σθαι φασίν. ήτοι οΰν τάς μεν ουσίας αυτών μί-
a For the four (or five) “ elements ” c/. §§ 30, 31 ; for “ the things behind ” them (from the point of view of cognition), i.e. primary bodies or stuff, cf. § 32.
6 i.e. the primary bodies out of which, as “ elements,” the (four) so-called “ elements ” (earth, ait, fire, water) were said by the Stoics to be compounded.
* For “ touch ” cf. i. 50, 96, iii. 45-46. “ Mixture ” (of solids as well as fluids) is a wider term than “ blending.”
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which lie behind the Elements a as well, seeing that of these some are bodies, others incorporeals, and both of these are matters of doubt. In fact, when both the active and the material Principles, for these reasons, call for suspense of judgement, the doctrine of Principles is open to doubt.
Chapter VIII.—Concerning Mixture
But, to pass over these problems, how do' they 56 explain the production of the compounds from the primary elements ,b when neither contact and touch nor mixture or blending 0 has any existence at all ? For that touch isenothing I showed a moment ago, when I was discussing the subsistence of Body ; and that the method of Mixture is equally impossible on their own showing, I shall briefly demonstrate. For there is much argument about Mixture, and the rival views held by the Dogmatists d on the problem propounded are well-nigh endless ; and hence we might straightway infer, along with the indeterminable controversy, the inapprehensibility of the problem. And we shall for the moment, owing to the design of our treatise, excuse ourselves from answering all their views in detail, deeming that the following remarks will amply suffice for the present.
They declare that mixed things are composed of 57 substance and qualities. If so, one must declare
d Especially Aristotle {Be gen. et corr. i. 10) and the Stoics. The following argument is against the latter. As Aristotle says, “ mixture ” effects some change, but not a total change, in the things mixed, which must be such as are capable of mutually affecting one another, and capable also of being easily decomposed into their constituent particles: he defines “ mixture ** as “ the union of mixables which have undergone alteration.”
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γνυσθαι φήσει τις τὰς δὲ ποιότητας μηδαμῶς, ἣ τὰς μὲν ποιότητας ἀναμίγνυσθαι μηκέτι δὲ τὰς οὐσίας, ἣ μηθέτερον ἀναμίγνυσθαι θατέρῳ, ἣ ἀμ-φότερα ἑνοῦσθαι ἀλλήλοις. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν οὔτε αἱ ποιότητες οὑτε αἱ οὐσίαι ἀναμίγνυνται ἀλλήλοις, ἀνεπινόητος ἔσται ἡ κρᾶσις* πῶς γαρ μία αἴσθησις ἀπὸ τῶν κιρναμένων γίνεσθαι συμβήσεται, εἴγε κατὰ μηδὲν τῶν προειρημενών μίγνυται ἀλλήλοις
58	τὰ κιρνάμενα; εἰ δὲ αἱ μὲν ποιότητες ἀπλῶς παρα-κεῖσθαι λεχθεῖεν ἀλλήλαις αἱ δὲ οὐσίαι μίγνυσθαι, καὶ οὕτως ἄτοπον ἂν εἴη τὸ λεγόμενον* οὐ γὰρ κεχωρισμένων τῶν ποιοτήτων τῶν ἐν ταῖς κρά-σεσιν ἀντιλαμβανόμεθα, ἀλλ’ ὡς μιᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν κιρναμένων ἀποτελουμένης αἰσθανόμεθα. εἰ δὲ τὰς μὲν ποιότητας μίγνυσθαι λέγοι τις τὰς δὲ οὐσίας μηδαμῶς, ἀδύνατα λέξει* ἡ γὰρ τῶν ποιοτήτων ὑπόστασις ἐν ταῖς οὐσίαις ἐστίν, διόπερ γελοῖον ἂν εἴη λέγειν ὡς αἱ μὲν ποιότητες χωρισθεῖσαι τῶν ουσιών [καὶ]1 ἰδίᾳ μίγνυνταί που ἀλλήλαις, ἄποιοι δὲ αἱ οὐσίαι χωρίς υπολείπονται.
69 Λείπεται λέγειν ότι και αἱ ποιότητες των κιρναμένων καὶ αἱ οὐσίαι χωροῦσι δι* ἀλλήλων καὶ μιγνύ-μεναι τὴν κρᾶσιν ἀποτελοῦσιν. ὃ τῶν προειρημενών ἐστὶν άτοπώτερον* αδύνατος γαρ ἐστιν ἡ τοιαύτη κρᾶσις. οἷον γοῦν ἐὰν δέκα κοτύλαις ὕδατος κώνειου χυλοῦ κοτύλη μιχθῇ, παντὶ τῷ ὕδατι συνανακίρνασθαι ἂν λἐγοιτο τὸ κώνειον εἰ γοῦν καί τι βραχύτατον μέρος του μίγματος λάβοι 1 [καΐ] οπι. Τ, Creuzer.
e Here “ blend ” is used merely as a synonym for “ mix.”
b Chrysippus held that “mixture” is not effected by superficial “juxtaposition ” but by the mutual “ permeation ” 366
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either that-their substances are blendeda but not their qualities, or their qualities blended but not their substances any longer, or neither blended with the other, or both unified with each other. But if neither the qualities nor the substances are blended with one another, Mixture will be inconceivable ; for how will a single sensation result from the things mixed if the things mixed are blended with one another in none of the ways stated above ? And if it should be said 58 that the qualities are simply juxtaposed and the substances blended, even so the statement would be absurd ; for we do not perceive the qualities in the mixtures as separate objects but as a single sense-impression produced by the mixed things. And anyone who should assert that the qualities are blended, but the substances not, would be asserting the impossible ; for the reality of the qualities resides in the substances, so that it would be ridiculous to assert that the qualities by themselves, in separation from the substances, are somehow blended with one another, while the substances are left apart void of quality.
It only remains to say that both the qualities and 59 the substances of the mixed things permeate one another b and by their blending produce Mixture. But this is a more absurd view than any of the foregoing ; for such a mixture is impossible. Thus, for example, if a cup of hemlock juice were blended with ten cups of water, it will be said that the hemlock is mixed in with all the water ; for certainly if one were to take even the least portion of the mixture he would
or “interpenetration” of the constituents of the mixture:
114	qualities ” as well as substances he regarded as corporeal and thus capable of being “penetrated.”
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τις, εὑρήσει πεπληρωμένον αὐτὸ τῆς τοῦ κωνείου
60	δυνάμεως. εἰ δὲ ἐπιμίγνυται τὸ κώνειον παντὶ μέρει τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ παρεκτείνεται αὐτῷ όλον ὅλῳ κατά τε την τῶν ουσιών καί των ποιοτήτων αυτών δι* ἀλλήλων δίοδον, ἵν’ ούτως ἡ κρᾶσις γένηται, τὰ δὲ παρεκτεινόμενα άλλήλοις καθ’ ἅπαν μέρος τον ΐσον ἐπέχει τόπον, διὸ καὶ ἴσα ἀλλήλοις ἐστίν, ἴση ἔσται ἡ κοτύλη του κώνειου ταῖς δέκα κοτύλαις τοΰ ὕδατος, ὡς εἴκοσι κοτύλας ὀφείλειν εἶναι τὸ μίγμα ή δυο μάνας, ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇδε τῇ υποθέσει τοΰ τρόπου τής κράσεως* καί κοτύλης πάλιν ὕδατος ταῖς είκοσι κοτνλαις οσον ἐπὶ τῷ
* λόγῳ τῆς ύποθέσεως ἐπεμβληθείοης τεσσαράκοντα κοτυλών οφείλει το μέτρον εἶναι ἣ πάλιν δύο μόνων, επειδή καί την κοτύλην είκοσι κοτύλας ενδέχεται νοεΐν, οσαις παρεκτείνεται, καί τάς είκοσι κοτύλας
61	μίαν, fj συνεξισοῦνται. δυνατόν δὲ οὕτω κατὰ μίαν κοτύλην ἐπεμβάλλοντα καὶ ομοίως συΧλογιζόμενον σννάγειν ότι αί εϊκοσιν όρώμεναι τον μίγματος κοτύλαι δισμύριαί που καί προς όφείλουσιν είναι οσον επί τῇ υποθέσει τον τρόπον τής κράσεως, αι δὲ αὐταὶ καὶ δύο μόναι* ὅπερ ἀπεμφάσεως υπερβολήν ούκ ἀπολέλοιπεν. οὐκοῦν ἄτοπός ἐστι και
62	αυτή ἡ ύπόθεσις τής κράσεως. εἰ δὲ ούτε τών ουσιών μόνων μιγνυμένων ἀλλήλαις οὔτε τῶν ποιοτήτων μόνων ούτε άμφοτέρων ούτε ούθετέρου δύναται γίνεσθαι κρᾶσις, παρὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδεν οἷον τέ ἐστιν ἐπινοεῖν, ἀνεπινόητος ὁ τρόπος τής τε κράσεως καί ολως τής μίξεως ἐστίν. διόπερ εἰ μήτε κατὰ θίξιν παρατιθέμενα ἀλλήλοις τὰ καλούμενα στοιχεία μήτε άνακιρνώμενα ή μιγνύ-μενα ποιητικά τών συγκριμάτων εἶναι δύναται, 368
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find it full of the potency of the hemlock. Yet if the 60 hemlock is blended in with every particle of the water and is distributed as a whole over the whole volume of the water and through the mutual interpenetration of both their substances and their qualities, so that Mixture may in this way result; and if the things so distributed over each other in every particle occupy an equal space, so that they are equal to each other,— then the cup of hemlock will be equal to the ten cups of water, so that the blend must consist of twenty cups or of only two, according to the assumption now made as to the mode of Mixture. And if, again, a cup of water were poured into the twenty cups, then—according toithe theory assumed—the quantity is bound to be forty cups or, again, only two, since it is admissible to conceive either the one cup as all the twenty over which it is distributed, or the twenty cups as the one with which they are equalized. And 61 by thus pouring in a cup at a time and pursuing the same argument it is possible to infer that the twenty cups seen in the blend must be twenty thousand and more, according to the theory of Mixture assumed, and at the same time only two—a conclusion which reaches the very height of incongruity. Wherefore this theory of Mixture also is absurd.
But if Mixture cannot come about by the mutual 62 blending either of the substances alone or of the qualities alone or of both or of neither, and it is impossible to conceive any other ways than these, then the process of Mixture and of blending in general is inconceivable. Hence, if the so-called Elements are unable to form the compounds either by way of contact through juxtaposition or by
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ἀνεπινόητός ἐστιν ἡ κατά τοὺς δογματικούς φυσιολογία καὶ ὅσον ἐπὶ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ.
Θ'.—11ΒΡΙ ΚΙΝΗΕΕΩΣ
63	Πρὸς δὲ τοῖς προειρημένοις ἦν ἐπιστῆσαι τῷ περὶ τῶν κινήσεων λόγω, ω καὶ1 ἀδύνατος ἂν εἶναι νομισθείη ἡ κατὰ τοὺς δογματικούς φυσιολογία.. πάντως γαρ κατά τινα κίνησιν τῶν τε στοιχείων και τής δραστικής αρχής ὀφείλει γίνε-σθαι τὰ συγκρίματα, ἐὰν οὖν ὑπομνήσωμεν ὅτι μηδέν εἷδος κινήσεως ὁμολογεῖται, σαφές ἔπται ὅτι καὶ διδομένων καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν τῶν προειρημενών απάντων μάτην ὁ καλούμενος φυσικός λόγος τοῖς δογματικοῖς διεξώδευται.
I'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΤΗΣ ΜΕΤΑΒΑΤΙΚΗΣ ΚΪΝΗΣΕΩΣ
64	Φασὶ τοίνυν οι δοκοΰντ€ς έντελέστερον περί κινήσεως διειληφέναι ἕξ εἴδη ταύτης ὑπάρχειν, τοπικήν μετάβασιν, φυσικήν μεταβολήν, αὔξησιν, μείωσιν, γένεσιν, φθοράν, ἡμεῖς οΰν εκάστω των προειρημένων ειδών τής κινήσεως κατ’ ἰδίαν ἐπι-στήσομεν, ἀπὸ τῆς τοπικής μεταβάσεως ἀρξά-μενοι. ἔστιν οὖν αὕτη κατὰ τοὺς δογματικούς καθ’ ἣν τόπον εκ τόπου περιέρχεται τό κινουμενον ήτοι καθ' ολότητα ή κατά μέρος, ὅλον μὲν ὡς ἐπὶ τῶν περιπατούντων, κατὰ μέρος δὲ ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς περὶ κέντρω κινούμενης σφαίρας* ὅλης γαρ αυτής μενούσης έν τῷ αὐτῷ τόπω τὰ μέρη τούς τόπους αμείβει.
1 $ καί: καί ώς mss., Bekk.: καί om. Steph.
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mixture or blending, then, so far as this argument goes, the physical theory of the Dogmatists is inconceivable.
Chapter IX.—Concerning Motion
In addition to the foregoing we might have dwelt 63 on the argument about the kinds of motion, since this also might be held to render the physical theory of the Dogmatists impossible. For the formation of the compounds must certainly be due to some motion both of the elements and of the efficient Principle.
If, then, we shall show that no one kind of motion is generally agreed upon, it will be clear that, even if all the assumptions mentioned above be granted, the Dogmatists have elaborated their so-called “ Physical Doctrine ” in vain.
Chapter X.—Concerning Transient Motion
Now those who are reputed to have given the most 64 complete classification of Motion assert that six kinds of it exist—local transition, physical change, increase, decrease, becoming, perishing.a We, then, shall deal with each of the aforesaid kinds of motion separately, beginning with local transition. According, then, to the Dogmatists, this is the motion by which the moving object passes on from place to place, either wholly or partially—wholly as in the case of men walking, partially as when a globe is moving round a central axis, for while as a whole it remains in the same place, its parts change their places.
a Cf. Adv. Phys. ii. 37 if.; Aristot. Phys. vii. 2, Categ.
15 a 13; Plato, Laws, x. 894.
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65	Τρεις δέ, οἶμαι, γεγόνασιν αἱ ἀνωτάτω περὶ κινήσεως στάσεις. 6 μὲν γαρ βιος1 καί τινες τῶν φιλοσόφων εἶναι κίνησιν ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, μὴ εἶναι δὲ Παρμενίδης τε καὶ Μέλισσος καὶ ἄλλοι τινές. μὴ μάλλον δὲ εἶναι ἣ μὴ κίνησιν ἔφασαν οἱ σκεπτικοί ὅσον μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῖς φαινόμενόις δοκεῖν εἶναι κίνησιν, ὅσον δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ φιλοσοφώ λόγω μὴ ὑπάρχειν. ἡμεῖς οὖν ἐκθέμενοι την ἀντίρρησιν τῶν τε εἶναι κίνησιν ὑπολαμβανόντων καὶ τῶν μηδὲν εἶναι κίνησιν ἀποφαινομένων, ἐὰν τὴν διαφωνίαν εὑρίσκωμεν ἰσοσθενῆ, μὴ μάλλον εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι κίνησιν λέγειν ἀναγκασθησόμεθα όσον ἐπὶ τοῖς
66	λεγομένοις. ἀρξόμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπάρχειν αὐτὴν * λεγόντων.
Οὖτοι δὴ τῇ ἐναργείᾳ μάλιστα ἐπερείδονται* εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἔστι, φασι, κίνησις, πῶς μὲν ἀπὸ ἀνατολῶν ἐπὶ δυσμὰς ὁ ἥλιος φέρεται, πῶς δὲ τὰς τοῦ ἔτους ώρας ποιεῖ, παρὰ τους πρὸς ἡμᾶς συνεγγισμοὺς αυτόν και τὰς ἀφ’ ἡμῶν ἀποστάσεις γιγνομένας ; ἣ πῶς νῆες ἀπὸ λιμένων ἀναχθεῖσαι καταίρουσιν ἐπὶ λιμένας ἄλλους πάμπολυ τῶν ττροτέρων ἀφ-εστῶτας; τινα δὲ τρόπον 6 την κίνησιν άναιρών πρόεισι τῆς οικίας καί αΰθις αναστρέφει; ταϋτα δὴ τελέως αναντίρρητα εἶναι. διὸ καὶ τῶν κυνικῶν τις iρωτηθείς κατά τής κινήσεως λόγον οὐδὲν ἀπ-εκρίνατο, ἀνέστη δὲ καὶ ἐβάδισεν, ἔργῳ καὶ διὰ τῆς ἐναργείας παριστὰς ὅτι υπαρκτή ἐστιν ἡ κίνησις.
1 βίος Τ: Βίας mss., Bekk.
° Lit. u by life,” τὴ i. 165, ii. 244. b Such as Zeno and Diodorus Cronos, c/. ii. 249.
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The main views held about motion are, I imagine, 65 three. It is assumed by ordinary people a and by some philosophers that inotion exists, but by Parmenides, Melissus and certain others b that it does not exist; while the Sceptics have declared that it is “ no more ” existent than non-existent; for so far as the evidence of phenomena goes it seems that motion exists, whereas to judge by the philosophic argument it would seem not to exist. So when we have exposed the contradiction which lies between those who believe in the existence of motion and those who maintain that motion is naught, if we shall find the counter-arguments of equal weight,0 we shall be compelled to declare that, so far as these arguments go, motion is “ no more ” existent than non-existent. We shall begin with those who affirm its real 66 existence.
These base their view mainly on “ evidence.” d If, say they, motion does not exist, how does the sun move from east to west, and how does it produce the seasons of the year, which are brought about by its approximations to us and its recessions from us ? Or how do ships put out from harbours and cast anchor in other harbours very far distant from the first ? And in what fashion does the denier of motion proceed from his house and return to it again ? These facts are perfectly incontestable. Consequently, when one of the Cynics6 had an argument against motion put to him, he made no reply but stood up and began to walk, thus demonstrating by his action and by 4 evidence ” that motion is capable of real existence.
c Of. i. 26 for “ equipollence ” as leading to Sceptic “ suspension.”
d i.e. what is plainly obvious, cf. § 266.
6 Of. ii. 244.
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Οὖτοι μὲν οὖν οὕτω δυσωπεῖν ἐπιχειροῦσι τοὺς
67	τῆς ἐναντίας αὐτοῖς στάσεως όντας' οἱ δὲ την ὕπαρξιν τῆς κινήσεως ἀναιροῦντες λόγοις επι-χειροῦσι τοιούτοις. εἰ κινείται τι, ήτοι ὑφ’ εαυτόν κινείται ἢ ὑφ’ ἑτέρου. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν ὑφ’ έτερον, [το γὰρ λεγόμενον ὑφ’ εαυτόν κινεῖσθαι] ἤτοι αναιτιως κινηθήσεται ἣ κατά τινα α ἰτίαν. αναιτιως μεν οὐδέν φασι γίνεσθαι· εἰ δὲ κατά τινα αιτίαν κινείται, ἡ αιτία, καθ’ ἣν κινείται, κινητική αντον γενήσεται, οθεν εις άπειρον εκπίπτει κατά την
68	μικρῷ πρόσθεν είρημένην επιβολήν, άλλως τε και εἰ τὸ κινούν ενεργεί, το δὲ ενεργούν κινείται, κάκείνο δεήσεται κινονντος έτερον, καί τὸ δεύτερον τρίτον, καί μέχρις άπειρον, ὡς άναρχον γίνεσθαι την κίνησιν* ὅπερ άτοπον. οὐκ ἄρα πᾶν τὸ κινούμενο ν ὑφ’ έτερον κινείται. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ὑφ’ έαντον. ἐπεὶ γὰρ πᾶν τὸ κινονν ήτοι προωθούν κινεί ή επισπώμενον ή άνωθοΰν ή ένθλίβον, δεήσει τὸ έαντό κινονν κατά τινα των προειρημένων τρόπων
69	ἑαυτὸ κινεῖν. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν προωστικώς έαντό κινεί, εσται έξόπισθεν έαντον, εἰ δὲ επισπαστικώς, έμπροσθεν, εἰ δὲ άνωστικώς, υποκάτω, εἰ δὲ ἐν~ θλιπτικώς, επάνω. ἀδύνατον δὲ αὐτό τι έαντον επάνω είναι ή έμπροσθεν ή υποκάτω ή ὀπίσω· ἀδύνατον ἄρα ὑφ’ έαντοΰ τι κινεῖσθαι. εἰ δὲ μήτε ὑφ’ έαντοΰ τι κινείται μήτε ὑφ’ έτερον, οὐδὲ κινείται τι.
70	Εἰ δέ τις ἐπὶ τὴν ορμήν καί την προαίρεσιν κατα-φενγοι, νπομνηστέον αυτόν της περί τον ἐφ’ ἡμῖν διαφωνίας, καὶ ότι άνεπίκριτος αντη καθέστηκεν,
α An Aristotelian phrase: freedom of choice was denied by fatalists, such as Democritus and the Stoics.
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So these· men attempt in this way to put to shame those who hold the contrary opinion ; but those who 67 deny the existence of motion allege such arguments as these : If a thing is moved, it is moved either by itself or by another thing. But if it is moved by another, it will be inoved either causelessly or owing to some cause. Nothing, they assert, is moved causelessly ; but if it is moved owing to some cause, the cause owing to which it moves will be what makes it move, and thus we are involved in an infinite regress, according to the criticism stated a little while ago. Moreover, if the movent thing 68 is active, and what is active is moved, that movent thing will need another movent thing, and the second a third, and so on ad infinitum, so that the motion comes to have no beginning ; which is absurd. Therefore the thing that moves is not always moved by another. Nor yet by itself. Since every movent causes motion either by pushing forward or by drawing after or by pushing up or by thrusting down, what is self-inovent must move itself in one of the aforesaid ways. But if it moves itself propulsively, it will be 69 behind itself; and if by pulling after, it will be in front of itself; and if by pushing up, it will be below itself; and if by thrusting down, it will be above itself. But it is impossible for anything to be above or before or beneath or behind its own self; therefore it is impossible for anything to be moved by itself.
But if nothing is moved either by itself or by another, then nothing is moved at all.
And if anyone should seek refuge in the notions 70 of “ impulse ” and “ purpose ” we must remind him of the controversy about “ what is in our power,” a and
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κριτήριον ἡμῶν τῆς ἀληθείας ἄχρι νῦνΓ οὐχ εὑρη-κότων.
71	*Έτι κἀκεῖνο λεκτέον. εἰ κινεῖταί τι, ἤτοι ἐν ῴ ἔστι τόπῳ κινεῖται ἢ ἐν ῴ οὐκ ἔπτιν. οὔτε δὲ ἐν ῴ ἔστιν* μένει γαρ ἐν αὐτῷ, εἴπερ ἐν αὐτῷ ἔστιν* οὔτε ἐν ῴ μὴ ἔστιν* ὅπου γαρ τι μὴ ἔστιν, εκεῖ οὐδὲ δρᾶσαί τι οὐδὲ παθεῖν δύναται. οὐκ ἄρα κινεῖταί τι. οὖτος δὲ ὁ λόγος ἔστι μὲν Διοδώρου τοῦ Κρόνου, πολλῶν δὲ ἀντιρρήσεων τετύχηκεν, ὧν τὰς πληκτικωτέρας διὰ τὸν τρόπον τῆς συγ-γραφῆς ἐκθησόμεθα μετά τῆς φαινομένης ἡμῖν ἐπι κρίσεως.
72	Φασὶν οὖν τινὲς ὅτι δύναταί τι ἐν ῴ ἔστι τόπῳ κινεῖσθαι* τὰς γοῦν περὶ τοῖς κέντροις περιδινου-μένας σφαίρας ἐν τῷ α ὐτῷ μενούσας τόπῳ κινεῖν σθαι. πρὸς οὓς μεταφέρειν χρὴ τὸν λόγον ἐφ’ έκαστον τῶν μερῶν τῆς σφαίρας, καλ υπομιμνήσκοντας οτι οσον ἐπὶ τῷ λόγω μηδὲ κατα μέρη κινεῖται, συνάγειν ὅτι μηδὲ ἐν ῴ ἔστι τόπῳ κινεῖται
73	τι. πὸ δὲ αὐτὸ ποιήσομεν καὶ πρὸς τοὺς λέγοντας ὅτι πὸ κινούμενον δυοῖν ἔχεται τόπων, τον τε ἐν ῷ ἔστι καὶ τοῦ εἰς ὅν φέρεται, πευσόμεθα γαρ αυτών πότε φέρεται τὸ κινούμενον ἀπὸ τοῦ εν ῴ ἔστι τόπον εἰς τὸν ἕτερον, ἆρα ὅτε ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τόπῳ ἔπτιν ἢ ὅτε ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ. ἀλλ’ ὅτε μὲν ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τόπῳ ἔστιν, οὐ μετέρχεται εἰς τὸν δεύτερον* ἔτι γὰρ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ ἔπτιν ὅτε δὲ οὐκ
74 ἔστιν ἐν τούτῳ, οὐ μετέρχεται ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ. προς τῷ καὶ συναρπάζεσθαι τὸ ζητούμενον ἐν ᾤ γὰρ μὴ ἔστιν, οὐδὲ ἐνεργεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ δύναται· οὐ γαρ
° C/. ii. IB ff. 376
cy. ii. 245.
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how it is still unsettled, since hitherto we have failed to find a criterion of truths
Further, there is this also to be said. If a thing 71 moves, it moves either in the place where it is or in that where it is not. But it does not move in the place where it is, for if it is in it, it remains in it; nor yet does it move in the place where it is not; for where a thing is not, there it can neither effect nor suffer anything. Therefore nothing moves. This argument is, in fact, that of Diodorus Cronos,b but it has been the subject of many attacks, of which we shall describe, owing to the character of our treatise, only the inore formidable, together with a judgement of their value, as seems to us.
Some, then, assert that a thing can move in 72 the place where it is ; at any rate the globes which revolve round their axes move while remaining in the same place.0 Against these men we should transfer the argument which applies to each of the parts of the globe, and, reminding them that, to judge by this argument, it does not move even in respect of its parts, draw the conclusion that nothing moves in the place where it is. And we shall take the same course 73 in replying to those who declare that the moving thing occupies two places, that wherein it is and that whereto it shifts. For we shall ask them when the moving object shifts from the place wherein it is to the other place—whether while it is in the first place or while it is in the second. But when it is in the first place it does not pass over into the second, for it is still in the first; and when it is not in this, it is not passing from it. And besides, the question is being 74 begged ; for where it is not, there it cannot be active. 9
9 Of Adv. Phys. ii. 93, 103.
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δήπου φέρεσθαι εἴς τινα τόπον συγχωρήσει, τις εκεΐνο απλώς ο μὴ δίδωσι κινεῖσθαι.
75	Τινες μέντοι κἀκεῖνο φασίν τόπος λέγεται διχῶς, ὁ μὲν ἐν πλάτει, οἷον ὡς ἐμοῦ ἡ οἰκία, ὁ δὲ πρὸς ακρίβειαν, ὡς λόγου χάριν ό περιτετνπωκώς μου την επιφάνειαν του σώματος ἀήρ· λεγεται οὐν ἐν τόπῳ κινεῖσθαι τὸ κινούμενον ούκ εν τῷ πρὸς ακρίβειαν ἀλλ’ ἐν τῷ κατά πλάτος. πρὸς ους ενεστιν, ύποδιαιροϋντας τον εν πλάτει τόπον, λέγειν οτι τούτου εν ω μεν εστι κυρίως τό κινεῖσθαι λεγόμενον σώμα, ὡς ἐν τῷ πρὸς ακρίβειαν αύτοΰ τόπω, ἐν ῴ δὲ οὐκ εστιν, ὡς ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς μέρεσι τοῦ κατὰ πλάτος τόπου* εἷτα συνάγοντας οτι μήτε εν ω ἔστι τόπω κινεΐσθαί τι δύναται μήτε ἐν ῴ μὴ εστιν, επιλογίζεσθαι ότι μηδὲ ἐν τῷ κατὰ πλάτος καταχρηστικώς λεγομένῳ τόπῳ κινεΐσθαί τι δύναται· συστατικά γαρ ἐστιν αὐτοῦ τό τε εν ω εστι προς ακρίβειαν καί εν ῴ πρὸς ακρίβειαν ούκ εστιν, ὧν ἐν ούθετέρω κινεΐσθαί τι δύνασθαι δέδεικται.
76	Ἐρωτητέον δὲ κάκεΐνον τον λόγον, εί κινείται τι, ήτοι κατά τό πρότερον πρότερον κινείται ή κατά άθρουν μεριστόν διάστημα* οὔτε δὲ κατὰ τὸ πρότερον πρότερον δύναταί τι κινεΐσθαί, ούτε κατά τό άθρουν μεριστόν διάστημα, ὡς δείξομεν* οὐδὲ κινείται τι άρα. * 6
α 0/. §§ 119, 131. “Place” in the “exact” or narrow sense means the precise portion of space occupied by an object, as distinguised from “place” in the broad” or “extended ” sense in which it includes surrounding portions of space. The latter sense of “ place ” was adopted in order to make “motion in place” feasible; but Sextus argues that it fails to do so.
6 The following sections, 76-80, criticize two kinds of motion, (1) successive motion, by which the moving body occupies the first part of the intervening space first with its
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For surely no one will allow that any object to which he does not grant motion at all can shift to any place.
Some, however, make this statement: Place is 75 used in two senses, the broad sense, as for example “ my house,” and the exact sense,α as for instance “ the air which enfolds the surface of my body.” So the moving object is said to move in place, “ place ” being used not in the exact sense but in the broad sense. To these we can reply by dividing up “ place ” in the broad sense, and saying that in one part of it the body said to be moved properly exists, this being its own “ place ” in the exact sense, and in the other part it does not exist, this being the remaining portions of “ place ” in the extended sense ; next we shall argue that an object can inove neither in the place where it is nor in that where it is not, and so conclude that nothing can move even in what is perversely termed “ place ” in the broad sense ; for this is composed of the place wherein it is in the exact sense and the place wherein it is not, and it has been proved that a thing cannot move in either of these.
We should also propound the following argument.6 76 If a thing moves it moves either by way of orderly, or gradual, progression or by occupying the divisible interval all at once ; but in neither of these ways can a thing move, as we shall prove ; so that it does not move at all.
own first part, next with its second part, and so on till all its parts have passed through all the parts of the “interval.” (Here it is assumed that both the moving body and the spatial distance, or ·6interval,” are divisible; but, argues Sextus, whether they are infinitely divisible or divisible only into a limited number of indivisible parts, in either case motion is found to be impossible.) (2) Momentaneous motion (§§ 78-79), by which the moving body passes into the whole of the interval in a single moment of time.
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Ὄτι μὲν οὖν κατά τό πρότερον πρότερον ούκ ἐνδέχεταί τι κινεῖσθαι, αύτόθεν δῆλον. εἰ μὲν γὰρ εἰς άπειρον τέμνονται τὰ σώματα καὶ οἱ τόποι καί οι χρόνοι οἷς κινεῖσθαι λέγεται τα σώματα, ον γενήσεται κίνησις, αδυνάτου οντος του πρώτον τι εν άπειρο is εὑρεθῆναι, ἀφ’ οὖ πρώτου κινήσεται τὸ
77	κινεῖσθαι λεγόμενον. εἰ δὲ εἰς ἀμερὲς καταλήγει τα προειρημένα, καί έκαστον των κινούμενων ομοίως το πρώτον ἀμερὲς τοῦ τόπου τώ πρώτῳ ἑαυτοῦ άμερεΐ μετέρχεται χρόνω, πάντα τά κινούμενα εστιν Ισοταχή, οΐον ό ταχύτατος Ιππος καί ἡ χε-λώνη* ὅπερ τοῦ προτέρον ἐστὶν ἀτοπώτερον. οὐκ ἄρα κατὰ τὸ πρότερον πρότερον γίνεται ή κίνησις.
Άλλ’ οὐδὲ κατὰ το άθρονν μεριστόν διάστημα.
78	εἰ γὰρ από τῶν φαινομένων, ώς φασι, μαρτυρεῖσθαι τά άδηλα χρή, έπεί, ίνα τις ἀνύσῃ σταδιαΐον διάστημα, δει πρότερον αυτόν άνυσαι το πρώτον του σταδίου μέρος καί τό δεύτερον δεύτερον καί τά ἄλλα ομοίως, οΰτω καί παν τό κινούμενον κατά τό πρότερον πρότερον κινεῖσθαι προσήκει, έπεί τοι γε εἰ άθρόως διιέναι τό κινούμενον λέγοιτο πάντα τά μέρη τοῦ τόπου εν φ κινεῖσθαι λέγεται, εν πάσιν άμα ἔσται τοῖς μέρεσιν αύτοϋ, καί εἰ τὸ μὲν ψυχρόν εΐη μέρος τό δε θερμόν τοῦ δι’ οὖ ποιείται την κίνησιν, ή τό μέν, εἰ τύχοι, μέλαν τό δὲ λευκόν ώστε καί χρώζειν τά εντυγχάνοντα δύνασθαι, τό κινούμενον ἔσται θερμόν τε άμα καί
79	ψυχρόν καί μέλαν καί λευκόν* ὅπερ ἄτοπον. εἶτα καὶ πόσον άθρόως διέξεισι τόπον τό κινούμενον
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Now that* a thing can not move in orderly progression is plain on the face of it. For if bodies, and also the places and the times in which the bodies are said to move, are divided to infinity, motion will not occur, it being impossible to discover amongst the infinite any first thing wherefrom the object said to move will derive its initial movement. And if the aforesaid 77 objects are reducible to atomic parts, and each of the moving things passes equally in an atomic period of time with its own first atom into the first atomic point of space, then all moving things are of equal velocity —the speediest horse, for instance, and the tortoise a; which is a result even more absurd than the former. Therefore motion «does not take place by way of orderly progression.
Nor yet by way of immediate occupation of the divisible interval. For if one ought, as they declare, 78 to take the apparent as evidence for the non-apparent, since, in order to complete the distance of a stade a man must first complete the first portion of the stade, and secondly the second portion, and so on with the rest, so likewise everything that moves ought to move by way of orderly progression ; for surely if we should assert that the moving thing passes all at once through all the portions of the place wherein it is said to move, it will be in all the portions thereof at once, and if one portion of the place through which it has its motion should be cold, another hot, or, mayhap, one black, another white, so as to be able also to colour things in contact,—then the moving thing will be at once not and cold and black and white, which is absurd. Next let them tell us how much space the 70
0 Of, the Eleatic puzzle of “ Achilles ” (and the tortoise); cf, Aristot. Phys. vi. 9.
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εἰπάτωσαν. εἰ μὲν γαρ αόριστον τούτον εἶναι φήσουσιν, προσδέξονταί τι κινεῖσθαι διὰ πάσης τῆς γῆς ἀθρόως* εἰ δὲ τούτο φευγονσιν, δρισάτωσαν ή μιν τδ μέγεθος τοῦ τόπου. τὸ μὲν γὰρ πρὸς ἀκρίβειαν ἐπιχειρεῖν ὁρίζειν τὸν τόττον ου πλέον διάστημα οὐδὲ κατὰ τὸ άκαριαιον δυνήσεται St-ελθεῖν τὸ κινούμενον ἀθρόως, πρὸς τῷ άποκληρω-τικδν και προπετὲς ἣ καὶ γελοῖον ἴσως εἶναι, εις την ἀρχῆθεν απορίαν ἐμπίπτει* πάντα γαρ ἔσται ισοταχή, είγε έκαστον αυτών ομοίως κατά περι-ωρισμένους τόπους τάς μεταβάσεις τῶν κινήσεων
80	ποιεῖται. εἰ δὲ φήσουσιν οτι μικρόν μέν, οὐ πρὸς ακρίβειαν δὲ περιωρισμένον τόπον άθρόως κινείται τό κινούμενον, ένέσται ἡμῖν κατὰ την σωριτικήν απορίαν αει τω υποτεθέντι μεγέθει άκαριαιον προσ-τιθέναι μέγεθος τόπον, εἰ μεν γαρ στήσονταί που τοιαύτην ποιονμένων ημών συνερώτησιν, πάλιν εις τον ακριβή περιορισμόν και την τερατείαν εκείνην έμπεσοϋνται· εἰ δὲ προσήσονται την παραύξησιν, άναγκάσομεν αυτούς σωγχωρεΐν άθρόως τι δννα-σθαι κινηθήναι διὰ τοῦ μεγέθους τής γής άπάσης. ώστε οὐδὲ κατὰ άθρουν μεριστόν διάστημα κινείται
81	τὰ κινεῖσθαι λεγάμενα. εἰ δὲ μήτε κατὰ άθρουν μεριστόν τόπον μήτε κατά τό πρότερον πρότερον κινείται τι, οὐδὲ κινείται τι.
Ταῦτα μεν οΰν και ετι πλείω τούτων φασιν οι την μεταβατικήν κίνησιν άναιροΰντες. ημείς δὲ
α Ο/. § 77. This is further explained in Ρῶμ. i. 154: “ If all is indivisible (time, bodies, and space), all moving bodies will be of equal velocity (ι.μ. the sun and the tortoise), since an indivisible interval is completed by all alike in an indivisible moment of time.” In this § 79 the difficulties as 382
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moving thing passes through all at once. For if they shall assert that it is limitless, they will be granting that a thing moves through the whole of the earth all at once ; while if they shirk this conclusion, let them define for us the extent of the space. But, on the one hand, the attempt to define precisely the space or interval beyond which the thing moving all at once will be unable to advance so much as a hair’s-breadth is probably not merely presumptuous and rash or even ridiculous, but plunges us again into the original difficulty a ; for all things will be of equal velocity, if each of them alike has its transitional movements over definite intervals of space. And if, on the other 80 hand, they shall assert that the moving thing moves all at once through a space that is small but not precisely determined, it will be open to us to adopt the sorites argument b and keep constantly adding a hair Vbreadtn of space to the breadth assumed. And if, then, they shall make a halt anywhere while we are pursuing this argument, they will be reverting to the monstrous theory of precise definition as before: while if they shall assent to the process of addition, we shall force them to grant that a thing can move all at once through the whole of the earth. Consequently, objects said to be in motion do not move by occupying a divisible interval all at once. But if 81 a thing moves neither thus instantaneously nor byway of gradual progression, it does not move at all.
These, and yet more than these, are the arguments used by those who reject transient motion. But we,
regards the quantity of space passed through by the moving body on the momentaneous theory are exposed: it must be conceived either as (1) unlimited or (2) precisely limited, or (S) small, but not precisely limited; but all these views lead to absurdities.	b Cf. ii. 253.
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μήτε τοὺς λόγους τούτους μήτε τὸ φαινόμενον, ῴ κατακολουθοῦντες εἰσάγουσι τὴν ὑπόστασιν τῆς κινήσεως, δυνάμενοι διατρέπειν, ὅσον ἐπὶ τῇ ἀντι-θέσει τῶν τε φαινόμενων καὶ τῶν λόγων, ἐπἐχομεν περὶ τοῦ πότερον ἔπτι κίνησις ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν.
ΙΑ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ATSHSEOS ΚΑΙ ΜΕΙΟΣΕΩΣ
82	Τῷ δὲ αὐτῷ χρώμενοι λογισμῷ καὶ περὶ αὐξή-σεώς τε καὶ περὶ μειώσεως ἐπἐχομεν* ἡ γὰρ ἐν-άργεια δοκεῖ τὴν ὑπόστασιν αυτών εἰσάγειν, ἣν οἱ λόγοι διατρέπειν δοκοῦσιν. ἣ θέασαι γοῦν* τὸ αὐξόμενον ὃν καὶ ὑφεστὼς εἰς μέγεθος ἐπιδιδόναι προσήκει, ὡς εἴγε ότέρω προσθέσεως γενομένης ἕτερον ηὐξηκέναι τις λέγοι, ψεύσεται. ἐπεὶ τοί-νυν ἡ ουσία οὐδέποτε ἕστηκεν ἀλλ’ ἀεὶ ῄεῖ τε καὶ ἑτέρα ἀνθ’ ἑτέρας ἐπεισκρίνεται, τὸ ηὐξηκέν αι λεγόμενον οὐκ ἔχει τὴν προτέραν ουσίαν και μετὰ ταύτης άλλην την προστεθεῖσαν ἀλλ’ ὅλην ἑτέραν.
83	ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ, λόγου χάριν, ξύλου τριπήχεος οντος δεκάπηχυ ἕτερον ἀγαγών τις ηὐξηκέν αι τὸ τρίπηχυ λόγοι, ψεύσεται 8ιὰ τὸ όλον έτερον εἶναι τοῦτο ἐκείνου, οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ παντὸς τοῦ αὔξεσθαι λεγο-μένου, τῆς προτόρας ύλης άττορρβούσης καὶ ἑτέρας ἐπεισιούσης, εἰ προστίθεται τὸ προστίθεσθαι λεγό-μενον, οὐκ ἂν αὔξησίν τις εἴποι τὸ τοιοΰτον εἶναι, ἀλλ’ ἐξ ολου ἑτεροίωσιν.
84	Ὀ δὲ αυτός καί nepi τής μειώσεως λόγος* τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὑφεστὼς ὅλως πῶς ἂν μεμειῶσθαι λἐγοιτο;
a 0/. § 66.
b i.e. material substance, which Heracleitus and Plato said was “ in flux,” τὴ, i. 217 ff., ii. 28.
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being unable to refute either these arguments or the apparent facts on which the view of the reality of motion is based, suspend our judgement—in view of the contradiction between appearances and arguments—regarding the question as to the existence or non-existence of motion.
Chapter XI.—Concerning Increase and Decrease
Employing the same reasoning we suspend judge- 82 ment alsp concerning both increase and decrease. For the outward evidence® seems to support their reality, which the arguments seem to refute. For just consider : That which increases must grow in size as a stable substance, so that it will be false for anyone to say that one thing increases when an addition is made to another. Since then substance b is never stable but always in flux, one part supplanting another, the thing said to have increased does not retain its former substance together with the added substance but has its substance all different. Just 83 as if, for example, when there is a beam three cubits long a man should bring another of ten cubits and declare that the beam of three cubits had increased, he would be lying because the one is wholly different from the other; so too in the case of every object which is said to increase, as the former matter flows away and fresh matter enters in its place, if what is said to be added is added, one should not call such a condition increase but complete alteration.
The same argument applies also to decrease.0 For 84 how could that which has no stable existence be said
VOL. i
Cf. Adv. Phys. i. 277 if. 2 c
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πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, εἰ ἡ μὲν μείωσις γίνεται κατά ἀφαίρεσιν ἡ δὲ αὔξησις κατά πρόσθεσιν, οὐδὲν δέ ἐστιν οὔτε ἀφαίρεσις οὔτε πρόσθεσις, οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἡ μείωσις οὐδὲ ἡ αὔξησις ἔπτι τι.
ΙΒ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΦΑΙΡΕΣΕΩΝ ΚΑΙ ΠΡ02ΘΕΣΕΩΣ
85	Ὅτι δὲ οὐδέν ἐστιν ἀφαίρεσις, εντεύθεν έπιλογί-ζονται. εἰ ἀφαιρεῖταί τι ἀπό τινος, ήτοι το ΐσον αϊτό τον Ισου άφαιρεΐται η το μεΐζον από τοΰ ἐλάσσονος ἣ τὸ ἔλασσον ἀπὸ τοῦ μείζονος. κατά οὐδένα δὲ τῶν τρόπων τούτων ἀφαίρεσις γίνεται, ὡς παραστήσομεν ἀδύνατος ἄρα ἐστὶν ἡ ἀφαίρεσις.
Ὄτι δὲ κατ’ οὐδέν α τῶν προειρημένων τρόπων ἡ ἀφαίρεσις γίνεται, δῆλον ἐντεῦθεν. πὸ ἀφαιρού-μενον από τινος έμπεριέχεσθαι χρὴ πρὸ τῆς
86	άφαιρέσεως τῷ ἀφ’ οὖ άφαιρεΐται. ούτε δὲ πὸ ἴσον εν τῷ ἴσῳ περιἐχεται, οἷον τὰ εξ ἐν τοῖς ἕξ· μεΐζον γαρ εΐναι δεῖ τὸ περίεχον τοΰ περιεχομένου και πὸ ἀφ’ οὖ άφαιρεΐται τι τοΰ άφαιρουμένου, ΐνα μετά την ἀφαίρεσιν ύπολείπηταί τι* τούτῳ1 γὰρ διαφέρειν δοκεῖ τῆς παντελούς άρσεως ἡ ἀφαίρεσις· οὐτε τὸ μεΐζον εν τφ μικροτέρω, οΐον τά ἕξ ἐν τοῖς
87	πέντε* ἀπεμφαίνει γαρ. διὰ δὲ τούτο οὐδὲ πὸ ἔλασσον ἐν τῷ μείζονι. εἰ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς εξ περι-έχεται τὰ πέντε ὡς ἐν πλειοσιν ελασσόνα, και εν τοΐς πέντε περισχεθησεται τά τέσσαρα και εν τοΐς τέτταρσι τὰ τρία καὶ εν τοΐς τρισι τά όνο καί εν τούτοις τὸ ἕν. ἕξει οὖν τὰ εξ πέντε τέσσαρα τρία δύο ἕν, ὧν συντεθέντων γίνεται 6 πεντεκαίδεκα ἀριθμός, ὃς ἐν τῷ ἕξ περιέχεσθαι συνάγεται διδο-
1 τοότψ Mutsch.; τοθτο mss., Bekk.
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to have decreased ? Besides, if decrease takes place by way of subtraction, and increase by addition, and neither subtraction nor addition is anything, then neither decrease nor increase is anything.
Chapter XII.—Concerning Subtraction and Addition
That subtractiona is nothing they argue thus: If 85 anything is subtracted from anything, either equal is subtracted from equal, or greater from less, or less from greater. But in none of these ways does subtraction take place, as we shall show; therefore subtraction is impossible.
That subtraction takes place in none of these ways is plain from what follows : What is subtracted from anything ought, before its subtraction, to be included in that from which it is subtracted. But the 86 equal is not included in the equal—six, for instance, in six ; for what includes must be greater than what is included, and that from which the subtraction is made than what is subtracted, in order that there may be some remainder after the subtraction; for it is this which is held to distinguish subtraction from complete removal. Nor is the greater included in the less—six, for instance, in five ; for that is irrational. And for this reason, neither is the less 87 included in the greater. For if five is included in six, as less in greater, four will be included in five, three in four, two in three, and one in two. Therefore six mil contain five, four, three, two, and one, which when put together form the number fifteen, and this we conclude is included in six, if it be granted
a Of Adv. Phys. i. 297 if.
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μένου τον το ἔλασσον ἐν τῷ μείζονι περιἐχεσθαι. ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ πεντεκαίδεκα τῷ ἐν τῷ ἕξ ἐμπεριεχομένῳ ὁ τριακοντακαιπέντε αριθμός περι-ἐχεται καὶ κατά ὑπόβασιν άπειροι. ατοπον δὲ
* τὸ λέγειν απείρους αριθμούς ἐμπεριἐχεσθαι τῷ ἕ£ αριθμώ· ἄτοπον ἄρα καὶ τὸ λέγειν οτι ἐν τῷ μεί-
88	ζονι περιέχεται τὸ ἔλασσον. εἰ οὖν χρὴ τὸ ἀφ-αιρούμενον ἀπό τινος περιἐχεσθαι ἐν ἐκείνῳ ἀφ’ οὖ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι μέλλει, οὔτε δὲ τὸ ἴσον ἐν τῷ ἴσῳ περιέχεται οὔτε τὸ μεῖζον ἐν τῷ μικροτέρω οὔτε τὸ μικρότερον ἐν τῷ μείζονι, οὐδὲ ἀφαιρεῖταί τι ἀπό τινος.
Καὶ μην εἰ ἀφαιρεῖταί τι ἀπό τινος, ἢ ὅλον ἀπὸ οίλου ἀφαιρεῖται ἣ μέρος από μέρους η ὅλον ἀπὸ
89	μέρους η μέρος από ολου. ὅλον μὲν οὖν ἀφ~ αιρεῖσθαι λέγειν ἤτοι ἀπὸ ὅλου ἣ ἀπὸ μέρους άπ-εμφαίνει προδήλως, λείπεται δὲ λέγειν το μέρος ἀφαιρεῖσθαι ήτοι από ολου η από μέρους* ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἄτοπον. οἷον γοῦν, ἵνα ἐπὶ αριθμών στη-σωμεν τὸν λόγον τοῦ σαφούς ένεκα, έστω δεκάς, καὶ ἀπὸ ταύτης ἀφαιρεῖσθαι λεγέσθω μονάς. αὕτη οὖν ἡ μονας οὔτε ἀπὸ όλης τῆς δεκάδος ἀφαιρεῖσθαι δύναται οὔτε ἀπὸ του λειπομένου μέρους της δεκάδος, τουτέστι της ἐννεάδος, ως παραστήσω· ούκοΰν οὐδὲ ἀφαιρεῖται.
90	Εἰ γαρ η μονας από δλης ἀφαιρεῖται τῆς δεκάδος, επει ὴ οεκας ούτε ετερον τι εστι παρα τας οεκα μονάδας οὔτε τις τῶν μονάδων ἀλλ’ ἡ συνέλευσις
α The addition of the numbers 1 ... 5 gives 15; of 1 ... 4, 10; of 1 ... 3, 6; of 1 and 2, 3; so we get the total 35 = 15 + 10-1-6 + 3+ 1; c/.	i. 304 if. But perhaps
we should read 105 for 35 (ἐκατόν for τριάκοντα), as 1 ... 14 = 105,
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that the less is included in the greater, So likewise in the fifteen which is included in the six there is included the number thirty-five,α and so on, step by step, to infinity. But it is absurd to say that infinite numbers are included in the number six ; and so it is also absurd to say that less is included in greater.
If, then, what is subtracted from a thing must be 88 included in that from which it is to be subtracted, and neither equal is included in equal, nor greater In less, nor less in greater, then nothing is subtracted from anything.
Again, if anything is subtracted from anything, it is either a whole subtracted from a whole, or a part from a part, or a whole froin a part, or a part from a whole. But to*say that a whole is subtracted 89 from either a whole or a part is plainly nonsense. It remains, then, to say that a part is subtracted either from a whole or from a part; which is absurd. Thus for example—basing our argument on numbers for the sake of clearness—let us take ten and suppose that from it one is subtracted. This one, then, cannot be subtracted either from the whole ten or from the remaining part of the ten, as I shall show ; therefore it is not subtracted at all.6
For if the one is subtracted from the whole ten, 90 since the ten is neither something other than the ten ones nor one of the ones, but the aggregate of
δ In what follows it is argued (§§ 90, 91) that 1 cannot be subtracted from a “whole 10,” 10 being ten ones, so that the subtracted 1 must be subtracted from each of those ones, including itself, and thus 10-1=0. Further, as the number 1 (the “monad”) is indivisible, it does not admit of subtraction : and the 1 to be subtracted must fall into 10 parts, and thus be itself a 10, if it is subtracted 10 separate times from the units of the 10.
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πασῶν τῶν μονάδων, ἀπὸ ἑκάστης μονάδος ἀφ-αιρεῖσθαι ὀφείλει ἡ μονάς, ἵνα ἀπὸ όλης ἀφαιρῆται τῆς δεκάδος. μάλιστα μὲν οὖν ἀπὸ μονάδος οὐδὲν δύναται ἀφαιρεῖσθαι* αδιαίρετοι γαρ εἰσιν αἰ μονάδες, καί διά τοΰτο ούκ ἀφαιρεθήσεται ἡ
91	μονάς ἀπὸ τῆς δεκάδος ούτως. εἰ δὲ καὶ δοίη τις ἀπὸ εκάστης των μονάδων ἀφαιρεῖσθαι την μονάδα, δέκα ἕξει μέρη η μονάς, δέκα 8ὲ εχουσα μέρη δεκάς1 εσται, άλλα καὶ ἐπεὶ δέκα ετερα μέρη ἀπο-λέλειπται, ἀφ’ ὧν ἀφῄρηται τὰ τῆς μονάδος λεγο-μένης δέκα μέρη, εσται τὰ δέκα είκοσι. ἄτοπον δὲ λέγειν το έν δέκα είναι καί τα δέκα είκοσι καί το αδιαίρετον κατά αυτούς διαιρεΐσθαι. ἄτοπον ἄρα το λέγειν ἀπὸ όλης τῆς δεκάδος ἀφαιρεῖσθαι τὴν μονάδα.
92	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τής ὑπολειπομένης ἐννεάδος ἀφαιρεῖται ἡ μονάς* τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀφ’ οὖ τι ἀφ-αιρεῖται οὐ μένει ολόκληρον, ή δὲ εννεάς μετά την άφαίρεσιν εκείνης τής μονάδος ολόκληρος μένει. καὶ άλλως, ἐπεὶ ἡ εννεάς ονδέν έστι παρά τάς εννέα μονάδας, εἰ μὲν ἀπὸ όλης αυτής λέγοιτο ἀφαιρεῖσθαι ἡ μονάς, εννεάδος άφαίρεσις εσται, εἰ δὲ ἀπὸ μέρους των εννέα, εἰ μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν οκτώ, τὰ αὐτὰ άτοπα ακολουθήσει, εἰ δὲ ἀπο τῆς ἐσχάτης μονάδος, διαιρετήν είναι φήσουσι
93	τὴν μονάδα, οπερ άτοπον. ούκοϋν οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τῆς εννεάδος ἀφαιρεῖται ἡ μονάς. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἀπὸ ὅλης τῆς δεκάδος ἀφαιρεῖται μήτε από μέρους
1 ὅεκάς Τ: μονάς mss.* Bekk.
α £.£. the Dogmatists, who assumed the indivisibility of the “ one.” In the next sections (92-93) it is shown that “ a
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the ones, the one ought to be subtracted from each of the ones in order to be subtracted from the whole ten. Now from a one, above all, nothing can be subtracted; for the ones are indivisible, and on this account the one will not be subtracted from the ten in this way. And even were we to grant that the 91 one is subtracted from each of the ones, the one will contain ten parts, and as containing ten parts it will be a ten. And further, since ten other parts remain, after the subtraction of the ten parts of the so-called one, the ten will be twenty. But it is absurd to say that the one is ten and the ten twenty, and to divide what, according to them,a is indivisible. Wherefore it is absurd to say that the one is subtracted from the whole ten.
Neither is the one subtracted from the remaining 92 nine ; for that from which anything is subtracted does not remain entire, but the nine does remain entire after the subtraction of that one. Besides, since the nine is nothing more than the nine ones, if it should be said that the one is subtracted from the whole nine, the sum subtracted will be nine, or if from a part of it, then in case it be eight the same absurd results will follow, while if the subtraction is made from the last one, they will be affirming the divisibility of the one, which is absurd. So then, 93 neither from the nine is the one subtracted. But if it is neither subtracted from the whole ten nor from
part cannot be subtracted from a part,” i.ein the case of the “ Decad,” you cannot subtract 1 from 9: for 10 - 1 still leaves an “ entire ” 9; and if 9 = 9 x 1, and 1 is subtracted from each of the 9 ones, the subtracted 1 will be 1x9; and the same applies to subtraction of 1 from other “ parts ” of the “Decad” (8, 7, 6, etc.), of which the last is 1, which, as indivisible, does not admit of subtraction.
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αὐτῆς, οὐδὲ μέρος ἀπὸ ολον ἣ μέρους ἀφαιρεῖ-σθαι δύναται. εἰ οὖν μήτε όλον ἀπὸ όλου τι ἀφαιρεῖται μήτε μέρος ἀπὸ ὅλου μήτε όλον ἀπὸ μέρους μήτε μέρος ἀπὸ μέρους, οὐδὲ ἀφαιρεῖταί τι ἀπό τινος.
94	Ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ πρόσθεσις τῶν ἀδυνάτων εἶναι παρ’ αὐτοῖς ὑπείληπται. τὸ γαρ προστιθέμενον, φασίν, ἥτοι ἑαυτῷ προστίθεται ἣ τῷ προυποκειμένῳ ἣ τῷ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν συνεστῶτι· τούτων δὲ οὐδέν ἐστιν
• ὑγιές* οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ προστίθεταί τι τινι, οἷον γοῦν έστω τι τετρακοτυλιαῖον πλήθος, καὶ προστιθεσθω κοτύλη. ζητῶ τινι προστίθεται* ἑαυτῇ μὲν γαρ οὐ δύναται, επεὶ τὸ μὲν προστιθέμενον ἕτερόν ἐστι τοῦ ῴ προστίθεται, οὐδὲν δὲ εαντοΰ ετερόν ἐστιν.
95	άλλ’ οὐδὲ τῷ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, τοῦ τετρακοτυλιαίον και τής κοτύλης* πῶς γὰρ ἂν προστεθείη τι τῷ μηδέπω οντι; και άλλως, εἰ τῷ τετρακοτνλιαίω και τῇ κοτύλη μίγνυται ἡ κοτύλη ή προστιθέμενη, ἑξα-κοτυλιαῖον εσται πλήθος από τον τετρακοτυλιαίον και τής κοτύλης και τής προστιθέμενης κοτύλης.
96	εἰ δὲ μόνῳ τῷ τετρακοτνλιαίω προστίθεται ἡ κοτύλη, ἐπεὶ τὸ παρεκτεινόμενόν τινι ἴσον ἐστὶν ἐκείνῳ ῴ παρεκτείνεται, τῷ τετρακοτνλιαίω πλήθει ή κοτύλη παρεκτεινομενη διπλασιάσει το τετρά-κοτνλιαΐον ώς γίνεσθαι το παν πλήθος οκτώ κοτυλών · ὅπερ οὐ θεωρείται. εἰ οὖν μήτε ἑαυτῷ προστίθεται τό προστίθεσθαι λεγόμενον μήτε τῷ προυποκειμένῳ μήτε τῷ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν τούτων, παρά δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν ἔστιν, οὐδὲ προστίθεται οὐδὲν οὐδενί.
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a part of it, no part can be subtracted from either a whole or a part. If, then, nothing is subtracted either as whole from whole or as part from whole, nor as whole from part or as part from part, then nothing is subtracted froin anything.
Moreover, addition is regarded by thein a as one of 94 the impossibles. For, they say, that which is added is added either to itself or to what pre-exists or to the compound of both; but none of these alternatives is sound; therefore nothing is added to anything. Suppose, for instance, a measure of four cups,b and add to this a cup. To what, I ask, is it added? for it cannot be added to itself, since what is added must be other than that whereto it is added, but nothing is other than itself. Neither is it added to the com- 95 pound of the four cups and the one cup ; for how could anything be added to what does not yet exist ? Besides, if the added cup is blended with the four cups and the one cup, six cups will be the measure resulting from the four cups and the one cup and the added cup. And if the cup is added to the four 96 cups alone, since that which is extended over anything is equal to that over which it extends, the cup which extends over the measure of four cups will double the four cups so that the whole measure becomes eight cups—a result contrary to experience.
If, then, what is said to be added is neither added to itself nor to what pre-exists nor to the compound of these, and besides these there are no other alternatives, then there is no addition of anything to anything.
a Le, the Sceptics.	b Of. § 59.
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ΙΓ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΜΕΤΑΘΕΣΕΩΣ
97 Τῇ δὲ τῆς προσθέσεως καὶ τής ἀφαιρέσεως καὶ τής τοπικής κινήσεως ὑποστάσει συμπεριγράφεται καὶ ἡ μετάθεσις* αὕτη γὰρ από τινός μέν ἐστιν ἀφαίρεσις τινὶ δὲ πρόσθεσις μετάβατικῶς.
ΙΔ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΟΛΟΤ ΚΑΙ ΜΕΡΟΤΣ
98	Καὶ τὸ όλον δὲ καὶ τὸ μέρος. κατὰ μὲν γὰρ συνέλευσιν καὶ πρόσθεσιν τῶν μερῶν τὸ ὅλον γίγνεσθαι δοκεῖ, κατ’ ἀφαίρεσιν δὲ τινὸς ἣ τινών παύεσθαι τοῦ ὅλον εἶναι. καὶ ἄλλως δέ, εἰ ἔπτι τι ὅλον, ἤτοι ἕτερόν ἐστι παρά *τὰ μέρη αὐτοῦ ἣ
99	αὐτὰ τὰ μέρη α ὐτοῦ τὸ όλον ἐστίν. έτερον μὲν οὖν τῶν μερῶν οὐδὲν φαίνεται τὸ ὅλον εἶναι· ἀ-μέλει γοῦν αναιρούμενων των μερών οὐδὲν ὑπο-λείπεται, ἵνα ἕτερόν τι παρὰ ταῦτα λογισώμεθα τό ὅλον. εἰ δὲ αὐτὰ τὰ μέρη τὸ ὅλον ἐστίν, ὄνομα εσται μόνον τό ὅλον καὶ προσηγορία κενή, ὑπό-στασιν δὲ ἰδίαν οὐχ ἕξει, καθάπερ οὐδὲ διάστασίς ἐστί τι παρὰ τὰ διεστῶτα οὐδὲ δόκωσις παρὰ τὰ δεδοκωμένα. οὐκ ἄρα εστι τι ολον.
100	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ μἐμὴ. εἰ γὰρ ἔπτι μέρη, ἤτοι τοῦ ολον ταΰτά εστι μέρη ή άλλήλων ή εαυτόν έκαστον. οὔτε δὲ τοῦ ὅλου, ἐπεὶ μηδὲ ἔπτι τι παρὰ τὰ μέρη (και ἄλλως τὰ μέρη ούτως εσται μέρη ἑαυτῶν, ἐπεὶ έκαστον των μερών συμπληρωτικόν εἶναι λέγεται του όλου), οὔτε άλλήλων, ἐπεὶ τὸ μέρος
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Chapter XIII.—Concerning Transposition
Together with the existence of addition and sub- 97 traction and local motion transposition also is abolished,α for this is subtraction from a thing and addition to a thing by way of transition.
Chapter XIV.—Concerning Whole and Part
So too with both whole and part.6 For the whole 98 is held to come about by the combination and addition of the parts, and to cease from being a whole by the subtraction of one or more parts. Besides, if a whole exists, it is either other than its parts c or its parts themselves form the whole. Now it is apparent that 99 the whole is nothing other than its parts ; for certainly when the parts are removed there is nothing left, so as to enable us to account the whole as something else besides its parts. But if the parts themselves form the whole, the whole will be merely a name and an empty title,ώ and it will have no individual existence, just as separation e also is nothing apart from the things separated, or opinion apart from the things opined. Therefore no whole exists.
Nor yet parts. For if parts exist, either they are ioo parts of the whole, or of one another, or each one of itself. But they are not parts of the whole, since it is nothing else than its parts (and besides, the parts will on this assumption be parts of themselves, since each of the parts is said to be complementary to the whole) ; nor yet of one another, since the part is said
c The view of Epicurus ; the Stoics said that the whole is neither the same as its parts nor different.
* Cf. ii. 214, m,
e Cf. Adv. Phys. i. 344 f., ii. 27.
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ἐμπεριέχεσθαι δοκεῖ ἐν ἐκείνῳ οὖ ἐστὶ.μέρος, καὶ ατοπόν ἐστι λέγειν την χεῖρα, εἰ τύχοι, ἐν τῷ ποδὶ
101	περιἐχεσθαι. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ έκαστον εαυτόν μέρος εσται* διὰ γὰρ τὴν περιοχήν εσται τι εαυτόν μεῖζον καὶ ελαττον. εἰ οὖν μήτε τοῦ ὅλου μήτε εαυτών μήτε άλλήλων μέρη εστι τά λεγάμενα εΐναι μέρη, οὐδενός ἐστι μέρη. εἰ δὲ μηδενός ἐστι μέρη, οὐδὲ εστι μέρη * τὰ γὰρ πρός τι ἀλλήλοις συναναιρεῖται.
Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν απλώς1 εΐρήσθω κατὰ παρέκ-βασιν, ἐπειδὴ ἅπαξ ὅλου καὶ μέρους επεμνήσθημεν.
ΙΕ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΦΤΣΙΚΗΣ ΜΕΤΑΒΟΛΗΣ
102	Ἀνυπόστατον δὲ εἶναι λέγοι/σί τινες καὶ τὴν καλούμένην φυσικήν μεταβολήν, λόγοις επιχειρούν-τες τοιούτοις. εἰ μεταβάλλει τι, ήτοι σώμα εστι το μεταβάλλον ή ἀσώματον* ἑκάτερον δὲ τούτων ήπόρηται* άπορος αρα εσται καὶ ὁ περὶ τῆς μετα-
103	βολής λόγος. εἰ μεταβάλλει τι, κατά τινας ἐνερ-γείας αιτίου καλ πάσχον μεταβάλλει. <ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὡς πάσχον μεταβάλλει>*2 διατρέπεται γὰρ ἡ τοῦ αίτιου ύπόστασις, φ το πάσχον συμπεριτρέπεται
104	μὴ ἔχον ὑπὸ ὅτου πάθη. ουδέ μεταβάλλει τι αρα. [ὃ] εἰ μεταβάλλει τι, ἤτοι τὸ ὃν μεταβάλλει ή το μή ον. το μεν ονν μη ον άνυπόστατόν εστι καί ούτε πάσχειν τι οϋτε δράν δνναται, ὥστε οὐδὲ
1 απλώς ego: ἄλλως mss., Bekk.
2 <ἀλλ’ . . . μεταβάλ\ει> addidi: <ὅ ἀὅόνατον> add. Apelt. *
° Q/*. §§ 86 iff. supra. The notion of “ part ” involves that of a “whole” which “includes” it, and of which it is “ part.”
b “ Part11 and “ whole ” are “ co-relative ” notions» each implying the other, and relative things are “apprehended
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to be included a in that whereof it is part, and it is absurd to assert that, say, the hand is included in the foot. Neither will each be a part of itself; for, 101 because of the inclusion, it will be both greater and less than itself. If, then, the so-called parts are parts neither of the whole nor of themselves nor of one another, they are parts of nothing. But if they are parts of nothing, parts have no existence; for corelatives are annulled together.b
Let thus much be said, then, of a general character, by way of digression, seeing that once already we have dealt with the subject of whole and part.
Chapter XV.-^-Concerning Physical Change
Some, too, maintain that what is called “ physical 102 change ” is non-real, and the arguments they employ are such as these c: If a thing changes, what changes is either corporeal or incorporeal; but each of these is matter of dispute ; therefore the theory of change will also be disputable. If a thing changes, it changes 103 through certain actions of a Cause d and by being acted upon. But it does not change by being acted upon, for the reality of Cause is refuted, and therewith is refuted also the object which is acted upon, as it has no agent to act upon it. Therefore nothing 104 changes at all. If a thing changes, either what is changes or what is not/ Now what is not is unreal and can neither act nor be acted upon at all, so that
together,” the presence, or absence, of the one involving that of the other, cf. ii. 125, 175.
c With this section cf §§ 38 if., 49 and 64 where “ physical change’’ is distinguished from “local transition” and other kinds of “ motion.”
d Cf. §§ 17 if.	e With §§ 104-105 cf. 109 ff.
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μεταβολήν ἐπιδέχεται. εἰ δὲ τὸ ἂν μεταβάλλει, ἤτοι καθὸ ὄν ἐστι μεταβάλλει ἣ καθὸ μὴ ὄν ἐστιν.
105	καθὸ μὲν οὖν μὴ ὄν ἐστιν, οὐ μεταβάλλει. οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐκ ὄν ἐστιν εἰ δὲ καθὸ ὸν ἐστι μεταβάλλει, έτερον ὲσται τοῦ ὃν εἶναι, τουτέστιν οὐκ ἂν ἔπται. ἄτοπον δὲ τὸ λέγειν τὸ ἂν οὐκ ἂν γίνε-σθαι· οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ τὸ ὃν μεταβάλλει. εἰ δὲ μήτε τὸ ὃν μεταβάλλει μήτε τὸ μὴ ὄν, παρὰ ταῦτα' δὲ οὐδὲν ἔστι, λείπεται λέγειν ὅτι οὐδὲν μεταβάλλει.
106	Ἕτι καὶ ταῦτά φασι τινες, τὸ μεταβάλλον ἔν τινι χρόνῳ μεταβάλλειν ὀφείλει· οὔτε δὲ ἐν τῶ παρῳχηκότι χρόνῳ μεταβάλλει τι οὔτε ἐν τῷ μέλ-λοντι, ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐν τῷ ἐνεστῶτι,#ὡς δείξομεν* οὐκ ἄρα μεταβάλλει τι. ἐν μὲν οὖν τῷ παρεληλυθότι ἣ μέλλοντι χρόνῳ οὐδὲν μεταβάλλει· τούτων γαρ ονθότςρος ἐνέστηκεν, αδύνατον δέ ἐστι δρᾶν τι ἣ πάσχειν ἐν τῷ μὴ ὸντι καὶ ἐνεστηκότι χρόνῳ.
107	ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ ἐνεστῶτι, ὁ γὰρ ἐνεστὼς χρόνος ϊσως μὲν καὶ ανύπαρκτός ἐστιν, ἵνα δὲ τοῦτο νῦν ὑπερθώμεθα, ἀμερής ἐστιν αδύνατον δέ ἐστιν ἐν ἀμερεῖ χρόνῳ νομίζειν τὸν σίδηρον, εἰ τύχοι, ἀπὸ τῆς σκληρότητος εἰς μαλακότητα μεταβάλλειν ἣ τῶν άλλων μεταβολών ἑκάστην γίνεσθαι* παρα-τάσεως γὰρ αὖται φαίνονταν χρῄζειν. εἰ οὖν μήτε ἐν τῷ παρεληλυθότι χρόνῳ μεταβάλλει τι μήτε ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι μήτε ἐν τῷ ἐνεστῶτι, οὐδὲ1 μεταβάλλειν τι ρητόον.
108	Πρὸς τούτοις, εἰ ἔπτι τις μεταβολή, ἡνοι <αἰσθητή ἐστιν ἢ νοητή. καὶ αισθητή μὲν οὔκ ἐστιν αἱ μὲν γὰρ>2 αἰσθήσεις ἁπλοπαθεῖς εἰσιν, ἡ
1	οόδ.- Pasquali: οό Bekk.
2	ζ,αίσθηττι . . . γάρ> add. cj. Bekk.
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it does not *admit of change either. And if what is changes, it changes either in so far as it is in being or in so far as it is not in being. Now in so far as it is 105 not in being it does not change, for it is not even existent; while if it changes in so far as it is existent, it will be other than existent, which means that it will be non-existent. But it is absurd to say that the existent becomes non-existent; therefore the existent does not change either. And if neither the existent nor the non-existent changes, and besides these there is nothing else, it only remains to say that nothing changes.
Some also argue thus a : That which changes must 106 change in a certain, time ; but nothing changes either in the past or in the future, nor yet in the present, as we shall prove ; nothing therefore changes. Nothing changes in the past or in the future, for neither of these times is present, and it is impossible to do or suffer anything in time that is not existent and present. Nor yet in time present. For the present 107 time is probably also unreal,6 and—even if we set aside this point—it is indivisible ; and it is impossible to suppose that in an indivisible moment of time iron, say, changes from hard to soft, or any one of all the other changes takes place; for they appear to require extension in time. If, then, nothing changes either in the past or in the future or in the present, we must declare that nothing changes at all.
Further, if change exists at all <it is either sensible 108 or intelligible ; but it is not sensible, since the senses> are specialized,0 whereas change is thought to possess
a Cf. §§ 144 if.; Aristot. Phys. vi. 6. h This is shown later, in §§ 144-145. c Lit. “ simply passive,” i.e. each sense perceives only one class of objects, cf. § 47 supra.
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δὲ μεταβολή συμμνημόνευσιν ἔχειν δοκεῖ τοῦ τε ἐξ οὖ μεταβάλλει καὶ εἰς ὃ μεταβάλλειν λεγεται· εἰ δὲ νοητή ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τῶν νοητῶν άνεπίκριτος γέγονε παρά τοῖς παλαιοῖς διαφωνία, καθάπερ ἥδη πολλάκις ὑπεμνήσαμεν, οὐδὲν ἕξομεν λέγειν οὐδὲ περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τῆς μεταβολής.
ΙΓ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΓΕΝΕΣΕΩΣ ΚΑΙ ΦΘΟΡΑΣ
109	Συμπεριτρέπεται μὲν οὖν καὶ ἡ γένεσις καὶ ἡ φθορά τη προσθέσει καὶ τῇ ἀφαιρέσει καὶ τῇ φυσικῇ μεταβολή* χωρὶς γὰρ τούτων οὔτε γένοιτο ἄν τι οὔτε φθαρείη, οἷον γοῦν Γἀπὸ τῆς δεκάδος φθειρόμενης, ὡς φασίν, ἐννεάδα γίνεσθαι συμβαίνει κατά άφαίρεσιν μονάδος, καὶ την δεκάδα ἀπὸ τῆς ἐννεάδος φθειρόμενης κατά πρόσθεσιν τῆς μονάδος, καὶ τὸν ιόν ἀπὸ τοῦ χαλκού φθειρόμενου κατά μεταβολήν. ὥστε αναιρούμενων των προειρημενών κινήσεων άναιρεΐσθαι και την γενεσιν και την φθοράν ΐσως ανάγκη.
110	Οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττόν τινες κἀκεῖνα φασίν. εἰ ἐγεν-νηθη Σωκράτης, ήτοι οτε ούκ ἦν Σωκράτης εγενετο Σωκράτης, ἣ ὅτε ἦν ἥδη Σωκράτης. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν ότε ἦν ἥδη γεγετῆσθαι λεγοιτο, δὶς ἂν εἴη γεγενη-μένος* εἰ δὲ ὅτε οὐκ ἦν, ὰρα καὶ ἦν Σωκράτης και ούκ ἦν. ἦν μεν τῷ γεγονέναι, ούκ ἦν δὲ κατά
111	τὴν ὑπόθεσιν. καὶ εἰ ἀπέθανε Σωκράτης, ήτοι οτε εζη άπεθανεν η οτε ἀπέθανεν. καὶ ὅτε μεν εζη, ούκ άπεθανεν, ἐπεὶ ὁ αυτός αν καί εζη καί ἐτε-
α Α peculiar Stoic expression, c/.	i. 353 ff., ii. 64.
b C/. ii. 57 ff., i. 170.
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“ concurrent recollection ” a both of that from which it changes and that into which it is said to change. And if it is intelligible, then, since (as we have frequently pointed out alreadyb) there exists among the ancients an unsettled controversy as to the reality of intelligibles, we shall also be unable to make any assertion about the reality of change.
Chapter XVI.—Concerning Becoming and Perishing
Both becoming and perishing are included in the 109 refutation of addition and subtraction and physical change ; for apart’from these nothing would become or perish. Thus, for instance, it is as a result of the perishing of the ten, as they say, that the nine becomes by the subtraction of one, and the ten from the perishing of the nine by the addition of one ; and rust becomes from the perishing of bronze by means of change. Hence, if the aforesaid motions are abolished it is likely that becoming and perishing are also necessarily abolished.
Yet none the less some argue also as follows c: 110 If Socrates was born, Socrates became either when Socrates existed not or when Socrates already existed; but if he shall be said to have become when he already existed, he will have become twice ; and if when he did not exist, Socrates was both existent and nonexistent at the same time—existent through having become, non-existent by hypothesis. And if Socrates 111 died, he died either when he lived or when he died. Now he did not die when he lived, since he would
VOL. i
Cf. Adv, Phys. i. 269, ii. 346 if. 2 D
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θνήκει* ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ὅτε ἀπέθανεν, ἐπεὶβδὶς ἂν εἴη τεθνηκώς. οὐκ ἄρα ἀπέθανε Σωκράτης, τούτον δὲ τὸν λόγον οΐόν τέ ἐστιν ἐφ’ έκαστου των γίνεσθαι ἣ φθείρεσθαι λεγομένων ίστάντα ἀναιρεῖν την γένεσιν καί την φθοράν.
112	Ἕνιοι δὲ καὶ οϋτω συνερωτῶσιν. εἰ γίνβταί τι, ήτοι τό ον γίνεται ἢ τὸ μὴ ὄν. οὔτε δὲ τὸ μὴ ον γίνεται· τῷ γὰρ μἦ ὅντι οὐδὲν συμβεβηκέναι δύναται, ὥστε οὐδὲ τὸ γίνεσθαι. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ ὄν. εἰ γὰρ γίνεται τὸ ὄν, ήτοι καθό ον έστι γίνεται ἢ καθὸ οὐκ ὄν ἐστιν. καθὸ μὲν οὖν οὐκ ον ἐστιν, οὐ γίνεται, εἰ δὲ καθὸ ὄν ἐστι γίνεται, ἐπεὶ τὸ γινό-μενον ἕτερον ἐξ ἑτέρου φασὶ γίνεσθαι, ἕτερον ἔπται τον οντος τό γινόμενον, οπ€ρ ἐστὶν οὐκ ὄν. τὸ
313 ὰρα γινόμενόν οὐκ ό'ν ἔπται, ὅπερ ἀπεμφαινει. εἰ οὖν μήτε τὸ μὴ ὃν γίνεται μήτε τὸ ὄν, οὐδὲ γίνεταί τι.
Κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ δὲ οὐδὲ φθείρεται. εἰ γὰρ φθεί-ρεταί τι, ήτοι τό ον φθείρεται ἣ τὸ μὴ ὄν. τὸ μὲν οὖν οὐκ ον ον φθείρεται* πάσχειν γάρ τι δεῖ τὸ φθειρόμενσν. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τό ον. ήτοι γαρ μόνον ἐν τῷ ον εἶναι φθείρεται ἣ μὴ μόνον, και εἰ μὲν μόνον ἐν τῷ ό'ν εἶναι, εσται τὸ αὐτὸ ἅμα καὶ ὃν
114 καὶ οὐκ ὄν ἐπεὶ γὰρ οὐ φθείρεται καθὸ μὴ ὄν ἐστιν ἀλλὰ καθὸ ὄν ἐστιν, καθὸ μὲν ἐφθάρθαι λέγεται, έτερον ἔπται τοῦ οντος καὶ διὰ τούτο οὐκ ον, καθὸ 8ὲ μόνον ἐν τῷ εἶναι φθείρεσθαι λέγεται, * &
a 0/. Λἄᾶι. ii. 326 if.; Aristot. Ρ/ιμι. i. 8.
& Le. it is (“ other ” or) different after it has “ become ” from what it was before it “ became ”: “ becoming ” involves a change of nature or character in the thing which undergoes the process.	c 0/. Adv. Phys. ii. 344 f.
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have been *at once both alive and dead ; nor yet when he died, since he would have been dead twice. Therefore Socrates did not die. And by applying this argument in turn to each of the things said to become or perish it is possible to abolish becoming and perishing.
Some also argue thusa : If a thing becomes, 112 either the existent becomes or the non-existent. But the non-existent does not become ; for to the non-existent nothing can occur; neither, therefore, can becoming occur. Nor does the existent become.
For if the existent becomes, it becomes either in so far as it is existent or in so far as it is non-existent. Now in so far as it \s non-existent it does not become.
But if it becomes in so far as it is existent, then, since they assert that what becomes becomes other from other,6 what becomes will be other than the existent, and that is non-existent. Therefore what becomes will be non-existent, which is nonsense. If, then, 113 neither the non-existent becomes nor the existent, nothing becomes at all.
For the same reasons, neither does anything perish.0 For if anything perishes, it is either the existent that perishes or the non-existent. Now the non-existent does not perish, for what perishes must be a subject of action. Nor yet does the existent perish. For it must perish either while continuing in existence or while not so continuing. And if it be while continuing in existence, it will be at one and the same time both existent and non-existent; for since 114 it does not perish in so far as it is non-existent but in so far as it is existent, it will* be other than the existent and therefore non-existent in so far as it is said to have perished, whereas in so far as it is said to
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ὃν ἔσται. ἄτοπον δὲ τὸ λέγειν τὸ αὐτὸ είναι καὶ ον καὶ οὐκ ὄν* * οὐκ ἄρα μένον ἐν τῷ εἶναι φθείρεται τὸ ὄν. t εἰ δὲ οὐ μένον ἐν τῷ εἶναι τὸ ἂν φθείρεται, ἀλλ’ εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι περιίσταται πρῶτον, εἶθ’ ούτως φθείρεται, ουκετι το ον αΛλα το μη ον φθείρεται* ὅπερ αδύνατον εἶναι ὑπεμνήσαμεν. εἰ οὖν μήτε τὸ ἂν φθείρεται μήτε τὸ μὴ ὄν, παρά δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν ἔπτιν, οὐδὲ φθείρεταί τι.
Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ὡς ἐν ὑποτυπώσει καὶ περὶ τῶν κινήσεων ἀρκέσει λελέχθαι, οἷς ἕπεται τὸ ἀν-ύπαρκτον εἶναι καὶ ἀνεπινόητον τὴν κατά τοὺς δογματικοὺς φυσιολογίαν.
ΙΖ'.—ΠΕΡΙ MONHS
115	ἘΗομένως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῆς ὡς πρὸς τὴν φύσιν μονῆς ἡπόρησάν, τινες, λέγοντες ὅτι τὸ κινούμενον οὐ μένει, πᾶν δὲ σῶμα διαρκῶς κινεῖται κατὰ τὰς τῶν δογματικών υπολήψεις, ρευστήν εἶναι λεγόν-των τὴν ουσίαν και ἀεὶ διαφορήσεις τε καὶ προσ-θέσεις ποιουμένην, ὡς τὸν μὲν Πλάτωνα μηδὲ ὄντα λέγειν τὰ σώματα άλλα γινόμενα μάλλον καλεῖν, τὸν δὲ 'Ηράκλειτον ὀξείμ ποταμού ρύσει την
116	ευκινησίαν της ἡμετέρας ὕλης ἀπεικάζειν. οὐδὲν ἄρα σῶμα μένει. τό γε μὴν λεγόμενον μένειν συνέχεσθαι δοκεῖ ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ αυτό, το δὲ συν-εχόμενον πάσχει· οὐδὲν δὲ ἔπτι πάσχον, ἐπεὶ μηδὲ αίτιον, ὡς ὑπεμνήσαμεν οὐδὲ μένει τι ἄρα.
a 0/. § 64.
6 ie. “ rest ” as the opposite of motion in general, not of locomotion only (as in the Stoic use of the term); e/.
ΡΛνι. ii. 245 if.	c 0/. §§ 51, 54 supra.
* i.e. “ matter” (in the ordinary sense) of “ our ” physical
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perish while* continuing in existence it will be existent. But it is absurd to say that the same thing is both existent and non-existent; therefore the existent does not perish while continuing in existence. And if the existent does not perish while continuing in existence but passes first into non-existence and then in this way perishes, it is no longer the existent that perishes but the non-existent; and this we have shown to be impossible. If, then, neither the existent perishes nor the non-existent, and besides these there is nothing else, nothing perishes at all.
This account of the motions a will suffice by way of outline, and therefrom it follows that the Physical Science of the Dogmatists is unreal and inconceivable.
Chapter XVII.—Concerning Rest
In like manner some have doubted about physical 115 rest,b saying that what is in motion is not at rest, but every body is constantly in motion according to the views of the Dogmatists who assert that Being is in flux c and always undergoing effluxes and additions— just as Plato does not even speak of bodies as “ being” but rather calls them “ becoming,” and Heracleitus compares the mobility of our matterd to the swift current of a river. Therefore no body is at rest. What 116 is said to be at rest is, in fact, held to be embraced by the things which surround it, and what is embraced is acted upon ; but nothing acted upon exists, since no causal activity exists, as we have shown e ; therefore nothing is at rest.
universe, as distinct from any logical or metaphysical use of the term.
* Gf. §§ 13 ff., 103 supra.
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Ἐρωτῶσι δέ τινες καὶ τούτον τον4 λόγον. το μόνον πάσχει, το δὲ πάσχον κινείται* τὸ ἄρα μένειν
117	λεγόμενον κινείται* εἰ δὲ κινείται, οὐ μένει. ἐκ δὲ τούτων φανερόν ἐστιν ὅτι οὐδὲ τὸ ἀσώματον ἐνδέχεται μένειν. εἰ γὰρ τὸ μόνον πάσχει, τὸ δὲ πάσχειν σωμάτων έστιν ἴδιον, εἴπερ ἄρα, καὶ οὐχὶ άσωμάτων, οὐδὲν [δὲ]1 ἀσώματον οὕτε πάσχειν δύναται οὕτε μένειν οὐδέν ἄρα μένει.
118	Τοσαῦτα μὲν καὶ περὶ μονής εἰρήσθω. ἐπεὶ δὲ έκαστον των προειρημένων ούκ άνεν τόπου ἢ χρόνου επινοείται, μετιτέον επί την περί τούτων σκέψιν* εάν γαρ ταΰτα δείξῃ τις ανυπόστατα, ανυπόστατου εσται και διὰ ταΰτα εκείνων έκαστον. ἀρξώμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ τόπου.
ΙΗ7.— ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΠΟΤ
119	Τόπος τοίνυν λέγεται 8ιχώς, κυρίως και καταχρηστικούς, καταχρηστικούς μεν [ὡς] ὁ ἐν πλάτει, ὡς ἐμοῦ ἡ πόλις, κυρίως δὲ ὁ πρὸς ακρίβειαν κατόχων, ὑφ’ οὖ περιεχόμεθα προς ακρίβειαν. ζητοΰμεν οὖν περί του [τόπου] προς ακρίβειαν. τούτον οε οι μεν εοεσαν οι οε ανειλον, οι οε
120	επέσχον περί αὐτοῦ. ὦν οἱ μὲν ύπαρχειν αυτόν φάσκοντές έπϊ την εν αργεί αν καταφεύγουσιν. τις γαρ άν, φασι, λέξει μη είναι τόπον ορών τά μέρη του τόπου, οιον τά δεξιὰ τὰ αριστερά, τά άνω τὰ
1 [5£] seel. Heintz.
° (7/. § 75 supra for this distinction between the “ broad” and narrow or “ strict ” senses of “ place.” In §§ 121-120 we have the popular arguments for space based on (l) observed facts as to “ the parts of space,” and the movement of bodies 406
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Some, too, propound this argument: What is at rest is acted upon ; but what is acted upon is in motion ; therefore what is said to be at rest is in motion ; but if it is in motion, it is not at rest. And 117 from this it is evident that neither does the incorporeal admit of being at rest. For if what is at rest is acted upon, and being acted upon is a property, if anything, of bodies and not of incorporeals, no incorporeal can either be acted upon or be at rest; therefore nothing is at rest.
So much for the subject of rest. And since no one ns of the things we have mentioned is conceived apart from space or time, we must pass on to consider these; for if one should prove these to be unreal, then, because of them, each of the others also will be unreal. Let us begin with space.
Chapter XVIII.—Concerning Space
Space, or place, then, is used in two senses,® the 119 strict and the loose—loosely of place taken broadly (as “ my city and strictly of exactly containing place whereby we are exactly enclosed. Our inquiry, then, is concerned with space of the strict kind. This some b have affirmed, others denied; and others have suspended judgement about it. And of these, those 120 who maintain its existence have recourse to the evidence of experience.0 Who, they argue, could assert that space does not exist when he sees the parts of space, such as right and left, up and down, before
in space; and (2) traditional language, which assumes the existence of space; (3) if body exists, space must also exist. b e.g. the Stoics and Peripatetics, cf. §§ 124, 131. c Cf. Aristot. Phys. iv. 1.
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κάτω, έμπροσθεν ὀπίσω, καὶ ἄλλοτε ἀλλαχοῦ γιγνόμενος, βλέπων τε ὅτι ἔνθα ὁ ὑφηγητὴς ὁ ἐμὸς διελέγετο, ἐνταῦθα ἐγὼ νῦν διαλἐγομαι, τόπον τε διάφορον καταλαμβάνων των κούφων φύσει καὶ
121	τῶν φύσει βαρίων, ἔτι καὶ τῶν αρχαίων άκούων λεγόντων ἥτθ4 μὲν γὰρ πρώτα χάος ίγενετό”; είναι γάρ φασι χάος τον τόπον από τοῦ χωρητικόν αυτόν είναι των εν αὐτῷ γινομένων, εΐγε μην εστι τι σώμα, φασίν, εσται καὶ ὁ τόπος * ἄνευ γὰρ τούτον ονκ αν εΐη τό σώμα. καὶ εἰ ἔπτι τὸ ὑφ’ ου και το ε£ ου, εστι και το εν ῳ, οπερ εστιν ο τόπος* τὸ δὲ πρώτον εν εκατερω* τὸ ἄρα δεύτερον εν άμφοτεροις.
122	Οἱ δὲ ἀναιροΰντες τον τόπον ούτε τά μέρη τοῦ τόπον διδόασιν εἶναι* μηδέν γάρ είναι τον τόπον παρά τά τούτου μέρη, και τον συνάγειν πειρώμενον οτι εστιν 6 τόπος εκ του τά μέρη αυτοϋ ώς οντα λαμβάνειν, τὸ ζητούμενον δι εαυτόν κατασκευάζειν βούλεσθαι. ομοίως δὲ ληρεΐν και τούς εν τινι τόπω γίνεσθαί τι ἢ γεγονέναι φάσκοντας, όλως μη διδόμενου τοΰ τόπου. συναρπάζειν δε αυτούς και την τον σώματος ὕπαρξιν μὴ διδομένην αντόθεν, καί τό ἐξ οὖ καὶ τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ δείκννσθαι ανύπαρκτα
123 παραπλησίως τῷ τόπω. τὸν δὲ cΗσίοδον μὴ ἀξιό-χρεών εἶναι κριτήν τών κατά φιλοσοφίαν. καὶ οὐτω
α Herodotus of Tarsus, c/. Introd. pp. xl f. b Hesiod, Theog. 118.
c u Chaos ” is here absurdly derived from χώρα, “ room ” (the Stoics connected it with χεῖν,44 to pour”). It means, in fact, a “ cavity ” or abyss (from χάσνειν, “ to yawn ”).
d “ By which ” is the “ efficient,” “ from which ” the
** material * ** cause: the Stoics regarded both these as “ bodies,” and so involving the existence of space.
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and behind; and when he is now here, now there, and sees that where my teacher 0 was talking there I am talking now; and when he observes that the place of things naturally light is different from that of things naturally heavy ; and when, also, he hears the 121 ancients declaring that “ Verily first of all came Chaos into existence ’ *b ? For space, they say, is called Chaos from its capacity for containing0 what becomes within it. Then, too, if any body exists, space also exists ; for without it body would not exist. And if ‘ ‘ that-ὐχ-which” exists, and “thati/fom-which/,<2 there exists; also “ that-ῖν-which,” and this is space; but the first is in each of the two, therefore the second is in both/
But those who deny space do not admit the existence 122 of the parts of space ; for space, they say, is nothing else than its parts, and he who tries to deduce the existence of space from the assumption that its parts exist is seeking to establish the matter in question by means of itself. Equally silly is the language of those who assert that a thing becomes or has become in some place, when space in general is not admitted/ And they also presume the reality of body, which is not self-evident; and, in much the same way as space, both that-^/rcm-which and that-frz/~which are proved to be unreal. Hesiod, too, is no competent 123 judge of philosophical problems. And while thus
6 For the Stoic use of “first ” and “ second ” in hypothetical syllogisms cf. ii. 104,142. In the next sections (122-123) the arguments of the previous sections (120-121) are rebutted:
(1) the “parts of space” are identical with space and in asserting their existence we are merely “begging the question ”; (2) the reality of “body,” or solid matter, as well as of the “efficient” and “material” causes, is likewise pure assumption. In §§ 124-130 the special views of the Stoics are expounded and refuted; in §§ 131 ff. those of Aristotle and his School.	1 Cf. §§ 38 ff. supra.
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διακρουόμενοι τὰ εἰς κατασκευήν φερόμενα τον εἶναι τόπον, ήδη καὶ ποικιλώτερον κατασκευά-ζονσιν ὅτι ανύπαρκτός ἐστι, ταῖς ἐμβριθεστάταις εἶναι δοκούσαις τῶν δογματικών στάσεσι περὶ τοῦ τόπον προσχρώμενοι, τῇ τε τῶν στωικών καὶ τῇ τῶν περιπατητικών, τὸν τρόπον τούτον.
124	Οἱ στωικοί φασι κενόν μεν εἶναι τὸ οἷόν τε ὑπὸ οντος κατέχεσθαι μη κατεχόμενον δε, ή διάστημα έρημον σώματος, ἣ διάστημα άκαθεκτονμενον υπό σώματος, τόπον δε διάστημα υπό οντος κατεχόμενον καλ εξισαζόμενον τώ κατεχοντι αυτόν, νΰν ον καλοΰντες το σώμα, χώραν δε διάστημα κατὰ μεν τι κατεχόμενον υπό σώματος κατά δε τι άκαθεκτονμενον, ενίων χώραν ειπόντων είναι τον τόπον τοῦ μεγάλου σώματος, ώς εν μεγέθει την διαφοράν εΐναι του τε τόπου και τής χώρας.
125	λέγεται οὖν ὅτι επειδή διάστημα υπό σώματος κατεχόμενον φασιν εΐναι τον τόπον, πώς και λέγου-σιν αυτόν εΐναι διάστημα; πότερον τό μήκος του σώματος ή τό πλάτος ή τό βάθος μόνον ή τάς τρεις διαστάσεις; εΐ μεν γάρ μίαν διάστασιν, ονκ ἐξισάζεται ὁ τόπος τώ οὖ τόπος εστίν, προς τώ και μέρος τον περιεχομένου τό περίεχον εΐναι, ο
126	παντάπασιν άπεμφαίνει. εί δε αι τρεις διαστάσεις, επεί ούτε κενόν ὑπόκειται εν τώ λεγομένω τόπω ούτε άλλο σώμα διάστασιν έχον, μόνον1 δὲ τὸ εν
1 μόνον Papp., Apelt: μένον mss., Bekk.
a The argument is: u Interval ” cannot mean one “ dimension ” only (such as “ length ”) since (by definition) “ Place ** must be “ equated ” to the “ oody ” which is in it and must therefore have all three dimensions; and further, the “ in-410
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rebutting the arguments that tend to establish the existence of space, they also demonstrate its unreality more elaborately by making use of what are held to be the most weighty views of the Dogmatists about space, namely those of the Stoics and Peripatetics, in the following fashion.
The Stoics declare that Void is that which is capable 124 of being occupied by an existent but is not so occupied, or an interval empty of body, or an interval unoccupied by body; and that Place is an interval occupied by an existent and equated to that which occupies it (“ existent ” being here the name they give to “ body ”); and that Room is an interval partly occupied by body and partly unoccupied—though some of them say that Room is the Place of the large body, so that the difference between Place and Room depends on size. Their opponents then argue thus : 125 When the Stoics define Place as an “ interval occupied by body,” in what sense do they call it an “ interval” ?
Do they mean the length of the body or its width or its depth only, or all three dimensions ? For if they „ mean one dimension, the place is not equated with the object of which it is the place, and besides, that which includes is part of what is included, which is pure nonsense.® And if by “ interval ” is meant the 126 three dimensions, then, since in the so-called place there subsists neither a void nor another body which has dimensions, but only the body said to exist in
eluding” place of one “dimension” would be less than the body of three dimensions which it “ includes.” Nor can it be all three dimensions, since the body which is “ in ” it is all these three dimensions and therefore identical with its “ place ”—the thing contained with the thing which contains it. Thus “interval’* and “place” are not explicable in terms of “ dimensions.”
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τόπῳ λεγόμενον εἶναι σώμα ο1 συνέστηκεν ἐκ τῶν διαστάσεων (ἔστι γὰρ τούτο μήκος καϊ πλάτος καὶ βάθος καὶ ἀντιτυπία, ἣ δὴ συμβεβηκέναι λέγεται ταῖς διαστάσεσι ταῖς προειρημέναις), αὐτὸ τὸ σώμα ὲσται ἑαυτοῦ τόπος, καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ περιἐχον καὶ περιεχόμενον, ὅπερ ἄτοπον. οὐκ ἄρα ἔπτι τις
127	διάστασις τόπου υποκειμένου. διὰ δὲ τούτο οὐδὲ ἔπτι τι ὁ τόπος.
Ἐρωτᾶται δὲ καὶ οὖτος ὁ λόγος. ἐπεὶ διπλαῖ αἱ διαστάσεις ου θεωρούνται καθ’ έκαστον τών εν τόπω εΐναι λεγομένων, ἀλλ’ ἕν μήκος και εν πλάτος καὶ ἕν βάθος, πότερον μόνου του σώματός είσιν αἱ διαστάσεις αὖται ἢ μόνου τον τόπου ή άμφο~ τέρων; ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν μόνου του τόπου, ούχ ἕξει τὸ σώμα ίδιον μήκος οὐδὲ πλάτος ουδέ βάθος ούθέν,
128	ὥστε οὐδὲ σώμα έσται τὸ σώμα, οπερ άτοπον. εἰ δὲ άμφοτέρων, ἐπεὶ τὸ κενόν οὐδεμίαν ύπόστασιν εχει παρά τάς διαστάσεις, εἰ αἱ διαστάσεις αἱ τοῦ κενού υπόκεινται εν τῷ σώματι συστατικαι οὖσαι αὐτοῦ τοῦ σώματος, τά του κενού συστατικά καὶ τοῦ σώματος έσται συστατικά, περί μεν γάρ τής ὑπάρξεως τῆς άντιτυπίας οὐκ ἔστι διαβεβαιώσα-σθαι, καθάπερ έμπροσθεν ὑπεμνήσαμεν* μόνων δὲ τῶν διαστάσεων φαινομένων κατά το λεγόμενον σώμα, αΐπερ είσι του κενού καὶ αἱ αὐταὶ τῷ κενώ, κενόν έσται τό σώμα, οπερ άτοπον. εἰ δὲ μόνου του σώματός είσιν αἱ διαστάσεις, ούδεμία έσται διάστασις τόπου, διόπερ ουδέ ό τόπος. εἰ τοίνυν
1 5 Papp.: ου mss., Bekk.
° C/. § 39 supra.
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place, and It is composed of the dimensions (for it is length and breadth and depth and solidity,a this last being said to be a property of the foregoing dimensions), the body itself will be its own place and at once both container and contained, which is absurd. Therefore no dimension of a subsisting place exists. 127 And, consequently, place is nothing.
This argument also is propounded.6 Since the dimensions are not found to be twofold in the case of each of the objects said to exist in place, but there is one length, one breadth and one depth, do these dimensions belong to the body only, or to the place only, or to both ? If they belong only to the place, the body will have no length or breadth or depth of its own, so that the body will not even be body, which is absurd. If they belong to both, then, since the 128 Void has no reality apart from the dimensions, if the dimensions of the Void subsist in the body and serve to compose the body itself, the components of the Void will also be components of the body—for about the reality of solidity it is impossible to say anything positive, as we have shown above.6 And since in the case of the so-called body only those dimensions appear which belong to the Void and are identical with the Void, the body will be Void, which is absurd. And if the dimensions belong to the body only, there will be no dimension of place, and therefore no place
6 This argument raises the question—since “ body ” and “place” coincide (spatially), to which of the two do the “dimensions” belong, as we cannot assume two sets of dimensions in the same place? To ascribe them to the “ body ” annuls “ place ” and vice versa.
c Of. §§ 45 f.; the “ components ” of “ body ” are the three “ dimensions.”
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κατ’ οὐδένα τῶν προειρημένων τρόπων εύρίσκεται τόπου διάστασις, οὐδὲ ἔπτιν ὁ τόπος.
120 Πρὸς τούτοις λἐγεται ὅτι ὅτε ἔπεισι τῷ κενῷ τὸ σώμα καὶ γίνεται τοπος, ἤτοι ὑπομένει τὸ κενόν η υποχωρεί η φθείρεται. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν υπομένει, τό αυτό εσται και πλήρες και κενόν, εἰ δὲ υποχωρεί κινούμενον μεταβατικῶς ἢ φθείρεται μεταβάλλον, σώμα εσται τό κενόν* σώματος γαρ ἴδιά ἐστι ταΰτα τα πάθη, άτοπον δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ λέγειν κενόν καὶ πλήρες, η ότι σώμα ἐστι τὸ κενόν. άτοπον άρα τό λέγειν οΐόν τε είναι τό κενόν υπό σώματος κατα~
130 σχεθήναι και γενέσθαι τόπον.	διὰ δὲ ταΰτα και τό κενόν άνυπόστατον εὑρἴσκεται, εἴγε μὴ δυνατόν έστιν αυτό κατασχεθῆναι ὑπὸ σώματος και γενέσθαι τόπον ἐλέγετο γαρ κενόν εἶναι ὃ οΐόν τε υπό σώματος κατασχεθῆναι. συμπεριτρέπεται δὲ τούτοις καὶ ἡ χώρα· εἴτε γὰρ ὁ μέγας τόπος ἐστὶ χώρα, συμπεριγράφεται τώ τόπω, εἴτε ἡ κατὰ μέν τι ὑπὸ σώματος κατεχομένη κατά δέ τι κετὴ διάστασις, άμφοτέροις συναναιρεῖται.
Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν καὶ ἔτι πλείω πρὸς τὴν στάσιν
131	τῶν στωικῶν περὶ τοῦ τόπου λἐγεται· οἱ δὲ περιπατητικοί φασιν εἶναι τόπον τό πέρας τοῦ περί-έχοντος, καθό περιέχει, ώς εμού τόπον εἶναι την επιφάνειαν του άέρος την περιτετυπωμένην τῷ ἐμῷ σώματι. ἀλλ’ εἴπερ τούτο έστιν 6 τόπος, τό αυτό καὶ εσται και οὐκ εσται. οτε γαρ μέλλει έν τινι τόπω γίνεσθαι τό σώμα, καθό μεν ούδέν δυναται γενέσθαι έν τώ μη ύπάρχοντι, δει προ-ϋπάρχειν τον τόπον, ΐνα ούτως έν αὐτῷ γένηται τό σώμα, καὶ διὰ τούτο εσται ό τόπος πριν έν αύτω
α C/. §§ 49 th ; and for the “ affections,” §§ 38, 52, 117. 414
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either. If,' then, no dimension of place is found in any of the ways described above, place does not exist.
Further, it is argued that when the body occupies 129 the Void and place comes about, the Void either remains or withdraws or perishes. But if it remains, the Plenum and the Void will be identical; and if it ‘withdraws by a movement of transition, or perishes by change, the Void will be a body a; for these affections are peculiar to body. But it is absurd to say either that Void and Plenum are identical or that the Void is body. Therefore it is absurd to say that the Void can be occupied by body and become place.
For these reasons also the Void is found to be unreal, 130 since it is impossible for it to be occupied by body and to become place ; for Void was defined. b as “ that which is capable of being occupied by body.” And, in the refutation of these, Room also is involved ; for it is annulled along with place if “ room is the large place,” while if it is “ that which is partly occupied by body and partly empty extension,” its refutation is included in that of these two.
These arguments, and others besides, are directed against the views about place held by the Stoics.
The Peripatetics c assert that place is “ the limit of 131 what encloses in so far as it encloses/’ so that my place is the surface of the air that forms a mould round my body. But if this is place, the same thing will both be and not be. For when the body is about to become in a certain place, then, inasmuch as nothing can become in what is non-existent, the place must be pre-existent in order that the body inay in this way become in it, and consequently the place will
6 Of. § 124.
c Of. Adv. Phgs. ii. 30 if.; Aristot, Phys. iv. 4, 2)e cael. iv. 3.
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γενέσθαι τὸ ἐν τόπῳ σώμα, καθό δὲ περιτυπου-μένης τῆς τοῦ περιέχοντος ἐπιφανείας τῷ περί-εχομένῳ ἀποτελεῖται, οὐ δύναται ὑποστῆναι ὁ τόπος πρό τοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ γενέσθαι τὸ σώμα, καὶ διὰ τούτο οὐκ ἔπται τότε. ατοπον δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ λέγειν καὶ εἶναί τι καὶ μὴ είναι· οὐκ ἄρα έστι τόπος το πέρας τοῦ περιέχοντος, καθὸ περιἐχει.
132	Πρὸς τούτοις, εἰ ἔστι τι ὁ τόπος, ἤτοι γεννητός ἐστιν ἣ αγέννητος, αγέννητος μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν περιτυπούμενος γάρ, φασίν, τῷ ἐν αὐτῷ σώματι ἀποτελεῖται. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ γεννητός· εἰ γὰρ ἔστι γεννητός, ἤτοι ὅτε ἐν τόπῳ ἐστὶ τὸ σώμα, τότε γίνεται ό τόπος ἐν ῴ ἤδη λέγεταί εἶναι τὸ ἐν τόπῳ,
133	ἣ ὅτε οὐκ έστιν ἐν αὐτῷ. οὔτε δὲ ὅτε ἐν αὐτῷ ἔστιν (ἔστι γὰρ ἤδη τοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ σώματος 6 τόπος) ούτε ὅτε οὐκ έστιν ἐν αὐτῷ, εἴγε περιτυποῦται μέν, ὡς φασίν, τῷ περιεχομένῳ τὸ περιἐχον καὶ οὕτω γίνεται τοπος, τῷ δὲ μὴ ἐν αὐτῷ ὄντι οὐδὲν δύναται περιτυπωθήναι. εἰ δὲ μήτε ὅτε ἐν τόπῳ ἐστὶ τὸ σώμα, μήτε οτε ούκ έστιν εν αὐτῷ, γίνεται 6 τόπος, παρά δὲ ταντα οὐδὲν ἔπτιν ἐπινοεῖν, οὐδὲ γεννητός έστιν ὁ τόπος. εἰ δὲ μήτε γεννητός ἐστι μήτε αγέννητος, οὐδὲ έστιν.
134	Κοινότερον δὲ καὶ ταῦτα δύναται λέγεσθαι. εἰ έστι τι ὁ τόπος, ήτοι σώμα έστιν η ἀσώματον έκάτερον δὲ τούτων άπορεΐται, ὡς ύπεμνήσαμεν καὶ ὁ τόπος άρα έστϊν άπορος, ό τόπος προς τῷ σώματι νοεῖται οὖ ἔστι τόπος· άπορος δέ ἐστιν ὁ περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τοῦ σώματος λόγος· καὶ ὁ περὶ τοῦ τόπου άρα. ό τόπος έκαστον άίδιος μὲν οὐκ
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exist before the-body-in-the-place becomes therein.
But inasmuch as it consists in the moulding of the surface of what encloses round the thing enclosed, place cannot be already subsisting before the body becomes within it, and therefore it will not be in existence then. But it is absurd to say that the same thing both is and is not; therefore place is not “ the limit of what encloses in so far as it encloses.”
Furthermore, if place is anything, it is either created 132 or uncreate. Now it is not uncreate; for it is brought about, they say, by being moulded round the body within it. Nor yet is it created; for if it is created, it is either when the body is in place that the place, in which the body in place is already said to be, comes into existence, or when the body is not in it.
But it does not come into existence either when the 133 body is in it (for the place of the body within it exists already), or when it is not in it, since, as they assert, the container is moulded round the contained and in this way place becomes, and nothing can be moulded round that which is not within it. But if place does not become either when the body is in place or when it is not therein, and no other alternatives are conceivable, then place is not created at all. And if it is neither created nor uncreate, it has no existence.
These obj ections may also be stated more generally .a 134 If place is anything, it is either corporeal or incorporeal ; but each of these alternatives is, as we have shown, disputed; therefore place is in dispute. Place is conceived in relation to the body whereof it is the place; but the doctrine of the reality of body is · disputed, therefore that of place is likewise disputable.
a The first objection is based on §§ 38-56, the second also on §§ 38 if., the third on §§ 109 ff.
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ἔστιν, γίνεσθαι δὲ λεγόμενός ανυπόστατος εύρι-σκεται γενέσεως μὴ ὑπαρχούσης.
135	Ἕνεστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλα πλείω λέγειν, ἀλλ’ ἵνα μὴ τὸν λόγον μηκύνωμεν, ἐκεῖνο ἐπακτεον οτι τους σκεπτικούς ἐντρέπουσι μὲν οἱ λόγοι, δυσωπεῖ δὲ καὶ ἡ ἐνάργεια. διόπερ οὐθετέρῳ προστιθέμεθα ὅσον ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικῶν, ἀλλ’ ἐπέχομεν περὶ τοῦ τόπον.
ΙΘ7.—ΠΕΡΙ ΧΡΟΝΟΤ
136	Τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ πάσχομεν καὶ ἐν τῇ περὶ τοῦ χρόνου ζητήσει· ὅσον μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῖς φαινομένοις δοκεῖ τι εἶναι ὁ χρόνος, ὅσον δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ λεγομένοις ανυπόστατος φαίνεται, χρόνον γαρ εἶναί φασιν οἱ μεν διάστημα τῆς τοῦ ὅλου κινήσεως (ὅλον δὲ λέγω τὸν κόσμον), οί δὲ αυτήν την κίνησιν τοῦ κόσμου, ’Αριστοτέλης δε, ή ως τινες Πλάτων, αριθμόν τον εν κινήσει πρότερον και ύστερον,
137	Στράτων δέ, ἢ ὥς τινες Αριστοτέλης, μέτρον κινήσεως καὶ μονής, Ἐπίκουρος δέ, καθώς Δη-μήτριος ὁ Λάκων φησί, σύμπτωμα συμπτωμάτων, παρεπόμενον ήμέραις τε και νυξὶ καὶ ώραις και πάθεσι και άπαθείαις καὶ κινήσεσι καὶ μοναῖς.
α Of. §§ 66, 81. The Sceptics are here said to be “ put to shame,” or confusion ” (ί.ι. caused to hesitate in their judgement as to the nature of space) owing to the “ eqni-pollence ” of the arguments against space and those for it based on the obvious facts of experience.
b The Stoics, c/. Diog. Laert. vii. 141. This definition is derived from the fact that Time is measured by the motions of the planets and stars which compose the Universe.
c Aristot.	iv. 10 mentions this (Platonic) definition,
c/. Plato, Tim. 47 d if. Aristotle says that our notion of time is derived from a sense of difference and of succession in our
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The place *of each thing is not eternal, but if we say that it becomes it is found to be unreal as becoming does not exist.
It is possible to adduce many other arguments. 135 But in order to avoid prolonging our exposition, we may conclude by saying that while the Sceptics are put to confusion by the arguments, they are also put to shame by the evidencea of experience. Consequently we attach ourselves to neither side, so far as concerns the doctrines of the Dogmatists, but suspend judgement regarding place.
Chapter XIX.—Concerning Time
Our attitude is the same with respect to the inquiry 136 about time. For if we depend on appearances, time seems to be something, but if we depend on the arguments about it, it appears unreal. Some b define time as “ the interval of the motion of the Whole ” (meaning by “ Whole ” the Universe), others c as “ the actual motion of the Universe ”; Aristotle (or, as some say, Plato) as “ the number of the prior and posterior in motion ”; Strato (or, as some say, 137 Aristotle) as “ the measure of motion and rest ”; Epicurus (according to Demetrius the Laconian as “ a concurrence of concurrences, concomitant with days and nights and seasons and affections and nonaffections and motions and rests.” And, in point of 138
thoughts and perceptions, which brings with it a distinction between44before” and “after”—between “past/’ “present,” and “future.” Thus “time” is a thing “numbered” or “ measured ” by the conscious mind, and Aristotle defines it as “a numeration of motion in respect of priority and posteriority” (Phys. iv. 11).
d An Epicurean, cf. Adv. Log. ii. 348.
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138	κατ’ ουσίαν τε οἱ μὲν σώμα αυτόν εφόισαν εἶναι, ὡς οἱ περὶ τον Αἰνησίδημον, (μηδέν γὰρ αυτόν διαφέρειν τοῦ οντος καί του πρώτου σώματος), οί δὲ ἀσώματον. ἥτοι οὖν πασαι αί στάσεις αὖταί εἰσιν ἀληθεῖς, ἣ πασαι ψευδεῖς, ἣ τινες μὲν ἀληθεῖς τινὲς δὲ ψευδεῖς* οὔτε δὲ πᾶσαι ἀληθεῖς ύπάρχειν δύνανται (μάχονται γαρ αί πλεῖσται) οὔτε πασαι ψευδεῖς εἶναι δοθήσονται ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικών.
139	καὶ άλλως, εἰ δοθείη ψευδός μὲν εἶναι τὸ σώμα εἶναι τὸν χρόνον, ψεῦδος δὲ καὶ τὸ ὅτι άσώματός ἐστιν, αὐτόθεν δοθήσεται ἡ τοῦ χρόνου ανυπαρξία* παρὰ γὰρ ταῦτα οὐδὲν εἶναι δύναται ἕτερον. οὔτε τινες μέν εἰσιν ἀληθεῖς τινες δὲ ψευδεῖς δυνατόν καταλαβεῖν διά τε την ἰσοσθενῆ διαφωνίαν καί την απορίαν την κατά <πὸ>χ κριτήριόν τε καὶ την
140	ἀπόδειξιν. ὥστε διὰ ταῦτα οὐδὲν ἕξομεν περί
* χρόνου διαβεβαιώσασθαι.
Εἶτα, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἄνευ κινήσεως ἣ καὶ μονής ό χρόνος ὑφεστάναι δοκεῖ, τῇς κινήσεως αναιρούμενης, ομοίως δὲ καὶ τῆς μονής, αναιρείται ὁ χρόνος. οὐδὲν δὲ ἦττον καὶ τάδε φασι τινες κατά του χρόνου, εἰ εστι χρόνος, ήτοι πεπερασται ή
141	άπειρός εστιν. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν πεπερασται, από τινος χρόνου ήρξατο καί εις τινα χρόνον λήξει* διὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἦν ποτὲ χρόνος δτε ούκ ήν χρόνος, πρό του άρξασθαι αυτόν, καί εσται ποτέ χρόνος δτε ούκ εσται χρόνος, μετά τὸ λῆξαι αὐτόν, δπερ
142	ἄτοπον. οὐ τοίνυν πεπερασται ό χρόνος. εἰ δὲ άπειρός εστιν, ἐπεὶ τὸ μεν τι αύτοΰ λέγεται παρ-ωχηκός τὸ δὲ ἐνεστὼς τὸ δὲ μέλλον, ό μέλλων καί ό παρωχηκώς ήτοι είσίν ή ούκ εἰσιν. ἀλλ’ εἰ οὐκ
1 <τδ> add. Mutsch.
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substance, «some have affirmed that it is corporeal— for instance, the School of Aenesidemus, arguing that it differs in nothing from Being and the prime body,— others,® that it is incorporeal. Either, then, all these theories are true, or all false, or some true and some false; but they cannot all be true (most of them being in conflict), nor will it be granted by the Dogmatists that all are false. And besides, should 139 it be granted that the assertion of the corporeality of time is false, and that of its incorporeality likewise false, then, ipso facto, the unreality of time will be granted; for it cannot be anything but one or other of these. Nor yet can we apprehend which theories are true% which false, owing to the equal weightb of the rival opinions as well as the perplexity regarding the criterion and proof.0 Hence for these 140 reasons we shall be unable to affirm anything positively about time.
Further, since tiine does not seem to subsist without motion or even rest, if motion is abolished, and likewise rest, time is abolished. None the less the following objections against time are made by some.
If time exists, it is either limited or unlimited. But 141 if it is limited, it began at a certain time and will end at a certain time. Consequently, there was once a time when time was not (before it began), and there will once be a time when time will not be (after it has ended) ; which is absurd.^ So then time is not limited.
But if it is unlimited, since part of it is said to be 142 past, part present, and part future, the future and past are either existent or non-existent. But if they
a i.e. the Stoics.	b Qf. i. 8.
c Of. ii. cc. 3-7, 12, 13. d Cf. Aristot. Met. xii. 6.
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εἰσίν, μόνου τοΰ ἐνεστῶτος ὑπολειπομένου, ος ἐστιν ακαριαίος, πεπερασμένος ἔπται ὁ χρόνος καὶ ἀκολουθήσουσιν αἱ ἀρχῆθεν απορίαι.	εἰ δὲ ὁ
παρῳχηκὼς ἔστι καὶ ὁ μέλλων ἔστιν, ἐνεστὼς ἔσται ἑκάτερος αυτών, ατοπον δὲ τὸ λέγειν ἐν-εστῶτα τὸν παρωχηκότα και τον μέλλοντα χρόνον οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ άπειρός ἐστιν ὁ χρόνος, εἰ δὲ μήτε άπειρος μήτε πεπερασμένος, οὐδὲ ἔπτιν ολως χρόνος.
143	Πρὸς τούτοις, εἰ ἔπτιν ὁ χρόνος, ήτοι μεριστός ἐστιν ἣ αμέριστος. αμέριστος μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔπτιν* διαιρεῖται γὰρ εἴς τε τὸν ἐνεστῶτα καὶ εἰς τὸν παρωχηκότα και εἰς τὸν μέλλοντα, ώς αυτοί φασιν. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ μεριστός. έκαστον γαρ των μεριστῶν καταμετρείται ὑπό τινος ἑαυτοῦ μέρους, καθ’ έκαστον μέρος τοΰ μςτρουμένου γινομένου τοΰ μ€τροΰντος, ώς όταν δακτύλῳ πήχυν μετρῶμεν. ὁ δὲ χρόνος ου δύναται καταμετρεῖσθαι ὑπό τινος ἑαυτοῦ μέρους, εἰ γὰρ ὁ ἐνεστὼς λόγου χάριν καταμετρεῖ τὸν παρωχημένον, ἔπται κατα τον παρωχηκότα καί διὰ τούτο παρωχηκώς, και έπί τοΰ μέλλοντος ομοίως μέλλων. και ὁ μέλλων ει καταμετροίη τούς άλλους, ένβστως εσται και παρωχηκώς, καί 6 παρωχηκώς παραπλησίως μέλλων ἔσται καὶ ἐνεστώς· ὅπερ ἀπεμφαινει. ούκουν οὐδὲ μεριστός ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ μήτε αμέριστος μήτε μεριστός, οὐδὲ ἔπτιν.
144	Ὄ τε χρόνος λέγεται τριμερής εἶναι, καὶ τὸ μὲν πα ρωχηκώς το δὲ ἐνεστὼς τὸ δὲ μέλλων. ὡν ὁ μὲν παρῳχηκὼς καὶ ὁ μέλλων οὐκ εισιν ει γὰρ εἰσὶ νῦν ὅ τε παρωχηκώς καί 6 μέλλων χρόνος, ἔσται ἐνεστὼς ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν. αλλ οὐδε ο εν-εστώς. εἰ γαρ ἔστιν ὁ ἐνεστὼς χρόνος, ήτοι ἀ-422
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are non-existent, and there remains only the present, which is momentary, time will be limited and the original difficultiesa will follow. And if the past exists and the future exists, each of these will be present. But it is absurd to call past and future time present; neither, then, is time unlimited. But if it is neither unlimited nor limited, time does not exist at all.
Further, if time exists it is either divisible or 143 indivisible. Now it is not indivisible ; for it is divided, as they themselves declare, into present, past, and future. Yet it is not divisible either. For each divisible thing is measured by some part of itself, the measure coinciding with each part of the measured, as when we measure a cubit by a finger. But time cannot be measured by any part of itself. If, for instance, the present measures the past, it will coincide with the past and will therefore be past, and similarly it will be future in the case of the future. And if the future should measure the rest, it will be present and past, and so likewise the past will be future and present; which is nonsense. Neither, then, is time divisible. But if it is neither indivisible nor divisible, it does not exist.
Time, too, is said to be tripartite, partly past, partly 144 present, and partly future. Of these the past and the future are non-existent; for if past and future time exist now, each of them will be present. Neither is the present existent; for if present time exists
a e.g. that there was once a time when no time was.
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μέριστός ἐστιν ἢ μεριστός. ἀμέριστος μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν* ἐν γαρ τῷ ἐνεστῶτι χρόνῳ λέγεται τα μεταβάλλοντα μεταβάλλειν, οὐδὲν δὲ ἐν ἀμερεῖ χρόνῳ μεταβάλλει, οἷον ὁ σίδηρος εἰς μαλακότητα ἣ τῶν ἄλλων έκαστον, ὥστε οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀμέριστος
145	ὁ ἐνεστὼς χρόνος, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ μεριστός* εἰς ενεστώτας μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ἂν μερισθείη, ἐπεὶ διὰ την ὀξεῖαν ρνσιν των ἐν κοσμώ ἀνεπινοήτως1 ὁ ἐνεστὼς εἰς παρωχηκότα μεταβάλλειν λέγεται· ἀλλ’ οὐδ εἰς παρῳχηκότα καὶ μέλλοντα· ἔπται γὰρ όντως ανύπαρκτος, τὸ μέν τι μηκέτι ον ἔχων μέρος ἑαυτοῦ,
146	πὸ δὲ μηδέπω ὅν. ὅθεν οὐδὲ τέλος τον παρ-ωχημένον καὶ ἀρχὴ τοῦ μέλλοντος εἶνat δύναται ὁ ἐνεστὼς, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἔπται καὶ οὐκ ἔπται. ἔπται μὲν [οὖν] ὡς ἐνεστὼς, οὐκ ἔπται δὲ ἐπεὶ μὴ ἔπτιν αὐτοῦ τὰ μέρη, ονκονν οὐδὲ μεριστός ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἀμέριστός ἐστιν ὁ ἐνεστὼς μήτε μεριστός, οὐδε ἔπτιν. μὴ οντος δὲ τοῦ ἐνεστῶτος μηδὲ τοῦ παρωχημένον μηδὲ τοῦ μέλλοντος, οὐδὲ ἔπτι τι χρόνος* πὸ γὰρ ἐξ άννπάρκτων2 συνεστὼς ανύπαρκτόν ἐστιν.
147	Λέγεται κατά τον χρόνον κάκεΐνος 6 λόγος, εἰ ἔστι χρόνος, ήτοι γενητός ἐστι καὶ φθαρτός η άγένητος καὶ άφθαρτος. άγένητος μὲν οὖν καὶ άφθαρτος ούκ ἔστιν, εἴγε α ὐτοῦ πὸ μὲν παρῳχηκέναι λέγεται καὶ μηκέτι εἶναι πὸ δὲ μέλλειν καὶ μηδέπω
148	εἶναι. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ γενητὸς καὶ φθαρτός, τα γαρ γινόμενα ἔκ τινος οντος γίγνεσθαι δεῖ καὶ τὰ
1	ἀνεπινοἡτα?? Kayser: ἀπερινοἡτως mss., Bekk.
2	άννπάρκτων Kayser: ανυπάρκτου mss., Bekk.
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it is either indivisible or divisible. Now it is not indivisible ; for what changes is said to change in the present time, but nothing changes in indivisible time®—iron, for instance, into softness, and so on. Hence present time is not indivisible. Neither 145 is it divisible ; for it could not be divided into a plurality of presents, since time present is said to change into time past imperceptibly owing to the rapid flux of the things in the Universe. Nor yet into past and future ; for so it will be unreal, having one part of itself no longer existent and the other part not yet existent. Hence, too, the present cannot be 146 the end of the past and the beginning of the future, since then it will both be and not be existent; for it will exist as present, but will not exist because its parts are non-existent. Therefore it is not divisible either. But if the present is neither indivisible nor divisible, it does not exist. And when neither the present nor the past nor the future exists, time too is non-existent; for what is compounded of things unreal is unreal.
This argument, too, is alleged against time : If 147 time exists it is either generable and perishable or ingenerable and imperishable.6 Now it is not in-generable and imperishable, since part of it is said to be past and no longer in existence, and part to be future and not yet in existence. Neither is it generable and perishable. For things generated must be 148 generated from something existent, and things which
b Time u came into existence” (γἐγονεν), said Plato (Tim*
38 b): “ No,” said Aristotle (Met. xii, 6). In §§ 147-148 I render γενητός (“ capable of coming into existence ”) by “generable,” and γίνεται by “Is generated”; but in § 148, and elsewhere, I usually render γίνεται by “becomes,” γινόμενα by “ becoming,” etc.
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φθειρόμενα εἴς τι ὃν φθείρεσθαι κατὰ τὰς τῶν δογματικών αυτών ὑποθέσεις. εἰ οὖν εις τον παρῳχημένον φθείρεται, εἰς οὐκ ὃν φθείρεται, και εἰ ἐκ τοῦ μέλλοντος γίνεται, ἐξ οὐκ οντος γίνεται* οὐθέτερος γαρ αυτών εστιν. ατοπον δε τδ λέγειν τι ἐξ οὐκ οντος γίνεσθαι η εις τό μη ον φθείρεσθαι. οὐκ ὰρα γενητδς και φθαρτός εστιν 6 χρόνος, ει δὲ μήτε αγένητος και αφθαρτός έστι μήτε γενητος και φθαρτός, ουδέ δλως εστιν.
149	Πρὸς τούτοις, ἐπεὶ πᾶν τὸ γινόμενον εν χρονω γίγνεσθαι δοκεΐ, εἰ γίνεται ὁ χρόνος, ἐν χρονω γίνεται, ήτοι οὖν αυτός εν ἑαυτῷ γίνεται η έτερος εν ετέρψ. ἀλλ’ εἰ μέν αυτός έν ἑαυτῷ, τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ εσται και οὐκ έσται. ἐπεὶ γὰρ τὸ ἐν ῴ τι γίγνεται τον εν αντώ γιγνομένον οφείλει προϋπάρχειν, ο γιγνόμενος εν ἑαυτῷ χρόνος, ἧ μὲν γίνεται, οὐδέπω
150	εστιν, ἦ δὲ1 ἐν ἑαυτῷ γίνεται, ἤδη εστιν. ώστε ουδέ γίνεται έν ἑαυτῷ. ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐν ἑτέρῳ έτερος. εἰ γὰρ ὁ ἐνεστὼς εν τῷ μέλλοντι γίγνεται, μέλλων ἔσται ὁ ἐνεστώς, καὶ εἰ ἐν τῷ παρωχηκότι, παρ-ωχηκώς. τα δέ αύτα λεκτέον και περί τών άλλων χρόνων, ώστε οὐδὲ έτερος χρόνος εν έτέρω γίνεται χρονω. εἰ δὲ μήτε αυτός έν έαυτώ γίνεται μήτε έτερος έν έτέρω, ουδέ γενητος εστιν ὁ χρόνος, έδείκνυτο δέ ότι ουδέ αγένητος εστιν. μήτε οὖν γενητος ών μήτε αγένητος οὐδ’ όλως ἔπτιν* έκαστον γαρ τών όντων ήτοι γενητόν η άγένητον είναι προσήκε ι.
1 § μἐν ... τι δ£ Heiritz: d μἐν . . . ει’ ὅἐ mss., Bekk.
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perish must perish into something existent, according to the postulates of the Dogmatists themselves.*2 If, then, time perishes into the past, it perishes into a non-existent; and if it is generated out of the future, it is generated out of a non-existent; for neither of these is in existence. But it is absurd to say that anything is generated from a non-existent or perishes into the non-existent. Therefore time is not gener-able and perishable. But if it is neither ingenerable and imperishable nor generable and perishable, it does not exist at all.
Further, since everything which becomes seems to 149 become in time, time, if it becomes, becomes in time. Either, then, it becomes itself in itself or as one time in another. But if it becomes in itself, it will be at once both existent and non-existent. For since that within which a thing becomes must exist before the thing which becomes within it, the time which becomes in itself does not yet exist in so far as it becomes, but does already exist in so far as it becomes in itself.b Consequently it does not become in itself. Nor yet 150 in another. For if the present becomes in the future, the present will be future, and if in the past, it will be past. And the same may be said of all the other times ; so that one time does not become in another.
But if time neither becomes in itself nor as one time in another it is not generable. And it has been shown that it is not ingenerable either. Being, then, neither generable nor ingenerable, it is wholly non-existent; for each existing thing is bound to be either generable or ingenerable.
a e.g. Aristotle, Epicurus, Poseidonius ; cf. Lucr. i. 151. b Cf. § 133 supra.
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K'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΡΙΘΜΟΤ
151	Ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ χρόνος δοκεῖ μὴ ἄνευ αριθμού θεω-ρεῖσθαι, οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἄτοπον καὶ περὶ αριθμόν βραχέα διεξελθεῖν. ὅσον μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τῇ συνήθεια καὶ ἀδοξάστως ἀριθμεῖν τί φαμεν καὶ αριθμόν εἶναι τι ἀκούομεν* ἡ δὲ τῶν δογματικών περιεργία καὶ
152	τον κατά τούτου κεκίνηκε λόγον* αντίκα γοϋν οι
ἀπὸ τοῦ Πυθαγόρου καὶ στοιχεία τοῦ κόσμον τοὺς αριθμούς εἶναι λέγουσιν. φασὶ γοῦν ότι τα φαινόμενα ἔκ τινος συνέστηκεν, απλά δὲ εἶναι δεῖ τὰ στοιχεία· άδηλα άρα έστϊ τά στοιχεία. τῶν δὲ ἀδήλων τὰ μέν ἐστι σώματα, ὡς αἱ ἄτομοι1 και οἱ όγκοι, τὰ δὲ ἀσώματα, ὡς σχήματα και ίδέαι καὶ αριθμοί.	ὧν τὰ μὲν σώματά ἐστι σύνθετα,
σννεστώτα εκ τε μήκους και πλάτους καὶ βάθους και άντιτνττίας ή καί βάρους. οὐ μόνον άρα
153	άδηλα αλλά καί άσώματά ἐστι τὰ στοιχεία. ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν άσωμάτων έκαστον έττιθεωρούμενον έχει τον αριθμόν· ἣ γὰρ ἕν ἐστιν ἣ δύο ή πλείω. δι’ ών συνάγεται ότι τά στοιχεία των οντων εϊσϊν οί άδηλοι καί ἀσώματοι καὶ πᾶσιν επιθεωρούμενοι αριθμοί. καὶ οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλ’ ἥ τε μονάς καί ή κατά ἐπισύνθεσιν τῆς μονάδος γινόμενη αόριστος δνάς, ἧς κατὰ μετουσίαν αἱ κατὰ μέρος γίγνονται
1 αΖ ἄτομοι Papp.: οί ἀτμοΙ mss., Bekk.
a With this chapter c/.	ii. 248-309. In §§ 152-156
the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers as the primary constituents, or “elements,” of the Universe is expounded; in 428
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Chapter XX.—Concerning Number
Since time, it seems, is not found apart from 151 number, it will not be out of place to discuss number briefly.® In the customary way we speak undog-matically b of numbering a thing and hear number talked of as something which exists ; but the extreme methods of the Dogmatists have provoked the attack upon number also. Thus, for example, the School of 152 Pythagoras declare that numbers are also elements of the Universe. They assert, in fact, that phenomena are constructed from something, and that the elements must be simple; therefore the elements are non-evident. But of things non-evident, some are corporeal, like atoriis and masses, others incorporeal, like figures c and forms and numbers. Of these the corporeal are composite, being constructed from length and breadth and depth and solidity, or even weight. The elements, therefore, are not only non-evident but also incorporeal. Moreover, each of the 153 incorporeals involves the perception of number, for it is either one or two or more. Thus it is inferred that the non-evident and incorporeal numbers which are involved in all perception are the elements of existing things. Yet not simply <these numbers^, but both the Monad also and the Indefinite Dyad which is generated by the expansion of the Monad, and by participation in which the particular dyads
§§ 156-157 the Pythagorean proof that numbers are distinct from things numbered (“ numerables ”) is set forth; in §§ 158 if. the Sceptical arguments against the Pythagorean doctrine of the real existence of numbers (as distinct from “ numerables ”) are developed.
b Of. i. 15.
c i.e. “ the limits of bodies ” of § 32 supra, c/. § 153.
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154	δυάδες δυάδες. ἐκ τούτων γαρ καί τοὺς άλλους γίγνεσθαι ἀριθμούς, τοὺς επιθεωρου μένους τοῖς ἀριθμητοῖς, καὶ τὸν κόσμον κατασκευάζεσθαι λέγουσιν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ σημεῖον τὸν τῆς μονάδος ἐπέχειν λόγον, την δὲ γραμμήν τον τής δυάδος (δύο γὰρ σημείων μεταξὺ θεωρεῖσθαι ταύτην), την δὲ ἐπιφάνειαν τὸν τῆς τριάδος (ρυσιν γὰρ εἶναί φασι τής γραμμής εἰς πλάτος ἐπ’ ἄλλο σημεῖον ἐκ πλαγίου κείμενον), τὸ δὲ σώμα τον τής τετράδος· ἐπανάστασιν γὰρ γίγνεσθαι τής επιφάνειας επί τι
155	σημεῖον ὑπερκείμενον. καὶ οὕτω τά τε σώματα καὶ ὅλον τὸν κόσμον ἀνειδωλοποιοῦσιν, ὅντινα καὶ διοικεῖσθαί φασι κατά αρμονικούς λόγους, τόν τε διὰ τεσσάρων, ος ἐστιν επίτριτος, ώς ἔχει πρὸς τὰ ἕξ τὰ οκτώ, και τον διὰ πέντε, ὅς ἐστιν ἡμιόλιος, ὡς ἔχει πρὸς τὰ ἕξ τὰ εννέα, και τον διὰ πασών, ος εστι οιπλασιος, ως εχει προς τα εζ τα οωοεκα.
156	Ταῦτά τε οὖν όνειροπολονσιν, καί ότι έτερόν τι ἐστὶν ὁ αριθμός παρά τὰ αριθμητά κατασκενάζονσι, λέγοντες ὅτι εἰ τὸ ζῶον κατὰ τὸν εαντοΰ λόγον ἐστιν, εἰ τὐχοι, έν, τό φυτόν, επεί μή έστι ζῶον, ουκ εσται εν * εστι σε και <το > φυτον εν * ουκ αρα τὸ ζῶον, <καθό ζῶον>,2 έν ἐστιν, αλλά κατά τι ετερον έπιθεωρούμενον έξωθεν αύτώ, οὖ μετέχει
1	<τό> add. Hilstow.
2	, <κα06 ζώον>, addidi: κα0α ζώόν ἐστιν, ἐν cj. Bekk.: <ώς ζφον>, Mutsch.
β The existence of the “ elemental ” numbers is said to be due to “participation” in either the principle of “Unity” (“the Monad”) or the principle of Duality (“the indefinite Dyad ”)—odd numbers in the first, even in the second. These principles are the “ genera ” of which odd and even numbers are “ particulars.”
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become dyads.a For they say that it is from these 154 that the rest of the numbers are generated—those, that is, which are involved in the perception of numerables—and the Universe is arranged. For the point presents the relation, or character, of the Monad,b and the line that of the Dyad (it being regarded as lying between two points), and the surface that of the Triad (for they describe it as a flowing of the line breadth-wise up to another point placed transversely), and the <solid> body that of the Tetrad ; for Body is formed by an ascension of the surface up to a point placed above. It is in this way 155 that they image forth both the bodies and the whole Universe, which also they declare to be arranged according to harmonic ratiosc—namely, that of the “ By-Fours,” which is “ epitrite,” as is the ratio of 8 to 6 ; and that of the “ By-Fives,” which is one and a half times, as is the ratio of 9 to 6 ; and that of the “ By-Alls,” which is double, as is the ratio of 12 to 6.
These are the fictions they imagine ; and they 156 also make out that number is something else apart from numerables, arguing that if “ animal ” according to its proper definition d is (say) one, the plant, since it is not an animal, will not be one ; but the plant is one ; therefore the animal is not one <qua animal> but in virtue of some other attribute perceived outside itself, whereof each animal partakes and because
b i.e. it is an indivisible unit, and begins the line as the One begins the number-series ; cf. Adv. Phys. ii. 278.
c The terms here used are those of the Pythagorean musical (“octave”) system, and denote the ratios 4:3, 3:2, 2:1.
Cf. Plato, Tim. 36 a ; Adv. Arxihm. 6-9, Adv. Mus. 46.
d Or “ in its own essence,” apart from relation to anything else.
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έκαστον καὶ γίνεται δι* αὐτὸ ἕν. καὶ εἰ τα αριθμητά αστιν 6 αριθμός, ἐπειδὴ άνθρωποί εἰσιν οἱ αριθμητοί και βόες, εἰ τὐχοι, καὶ ίπποι, άνθρωποι και βόες καὶ ίπποι ἔπται ὁ αριθμός, καὶ λευκὸς [ἀριθμὸς]1 καὶ μαλας καὶ γενειήτης, εἰ τύχοιεν
157	τοιοΰτοι τυγχάνοντας οι μετρούμενοι. ταῦτα δέ ἐστιν άτοπα* οὐκ ἄρα τὰ αριθμητά ἐστιν ὁ αριθμός, ἀλλ’ ἰδίαν ὑπόστασιν ἔχει παρὰ ταῦτα, καθ’ ἣν καὶ ἐπιθεωρεῖται τοῖς άριθμητοΐς καί αστι στοι-χεῖον.
Οὕτως οὖν ἐκείνων συναγαγόντων ότι αριθμός οὐκ ἔπτι τὰ αριθμητά, παρεισῆλθεν ἡ κατὰ τοῦ αριθμού απορία, λέγεται γὰρ ὅτι εἰ ἔπτιν αριθμός, ήτοι αυτά τα αριθμητά αστιν 6 αριθμός η αταρόν τι παρά ταῦτα ἔξωθεν* οὔτε δὲ αὐτὰ τὰ αριθμητά ἐστιν ὁ αριθμός, ὡς ἀπέδειξαν οἱ Πυθαγορικοί, οὔτε ἕτερόν τι παρά ταῦτα, ὡς υπομνησομαν* οὐδὲν ἄρα ἐστὶν ὁ αριθμός.
158	Ὅτι δὲ οὐδὲν ἔξωθέν ἐστι παρὰ τὰ αριθμητά 6 αριθμός, παραστήσομαν απί της μονάδος τὸν λόγον στήσαντες αύσήμου διδασκαλίας ανακαν. αί γάρ αστι τι καθ’ ααυτήν η μονάς, ἦς μετέχον ακαστον των ματαχόντων αυτής γίνεται ἕν, ἥτοι μία ἔπται αὕτη ἡ μονάς η τοσαϋται οσα τά ματαχοντα αυτής αστιν. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν μία ἐστιν, πόταρον όλης αυτής μετέχει ακαστον των μετἐχειν αυτής λαγομανων ή μαρους αυτής; αί μὲν γὰρ πάσαν ἔχει την μονάδα, εἰ τὐχοι, ὁ εἷς άνθρωπος, οὐκέτι ἔπται μονάς ής μεθέξει ὁ εἷς ίππος ή 6 εἷς κυων ή των άλλων
159	ακαστον δ λαγομαν αΐναι αν, ώσπαρ καί πολλών
1 [ἀρι0μός] om. Μ (? άνθρωπος).
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of which it· becomes one. And if number is the numerables, since the numerables are men (say) and oxen and horses, number will be men and oxen and horses—and number will be white and black and bearded, if the objects counted should happen to be such. But these things are absurd ; therefore number 157 is not the numerables, but it has a reality of its own apart from them whereby it is involved in the perception of the numerables and is an element.
So when they had thus concluded that number is not the numerables, there arose in consequence the difficulty about number. For it is argued that if number exists, number is either the actual numerables or something else apart from them ; but number is neither the actual numerables, as the Pythagoreans have proved, nor something else apart from them, as we shall show ; number, therefore, is nothing.
That number is nothing apart from the numerables 15S we shall demonstrate by basing our argument on the Monad, for the sake of lucidity of exposition.® If the Monad, by partaking in which each of its participants becomes one, is in itself a real object, this Monad will be either one or as many as are its participants.
But if it is one, does each of the things said to partake thereof partake of all of it or of a part of it ? For if the one man (say) takes all the Monad, there will no longer exist a inonad for the one horse to partake of, or the one dog or any one of all the other things which we declare to be one—just as, supposing there 159
a The argument here is that “participation” of things in the Monad involves either (1) the division of the Monad into an infinite number of parts (§§ 158-159), or (2) the multiplication of the Monad into an infinite number of whole Monads (§§ 160-162), both which results violate the conception of the Monad as unique principle of Unity.
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ὑποτεθέντων γυμνών ανθρώπων, ένδς δὲ οντος ἱματίου καί τοῦτο ἑνὸς άμφιασαμένου, γυμνοί μενοΰσιν1 οἱ λοιποὶ καὶ χωρίς ἱματίου. εἰ δὲ μέρους αὐτῆς μετέχει έκαστον, πρώτον μὲν ἕξει τι μέρος η μονάς, καὶ ἄπειρά γε ἕξει μέρη, εἰς α διαιρείται' ὅπερ ατοπον. εἷτα ὡς τὸ μέρος της δεκάδος, οῖον ἡ δυάς, οὐκ ἔπτι δεκάς, ούτως οὐδὲ τὸ μέρος της μονάδος ἔπται μονάς, διά δὲ τοῦτο οὐδὲ μεθέξει τι τῆς μονάδος. ὥστε οὐκ ἔστι μία ἡ μονάς ἧς μετέχειν λέγεται τὰ κατά μέρος.
160	Εἰ δὲ Ισάριθμοί τοῖς άριθμητοΐς, ἐφ’ ὧν λέγεται τὸ ἕν, αἱ μονάδες εἰσὶν ὧν κατά μετοχήν έκαστον των κατά μέρος λέγεται ἕν, ἀπειροι ἔσονται αἱ μετεχόμεναι μονάδες. καὶ αὖται ήτοι μετεχουσιν έπαναβεβηκυίας μονάδος ἣ μονάδων Ισαρίθμων αύταΐς, και διά τοΰτό εἰσι μονάδες, ἢ οὐ μετ-έχουσιν ἀλλὰ χωρίς τινος μετοχής μονάδες εἰσίν.
161	εἰ μὲν οὖν1 2 χωρίς μετοχής μονάδες εΐναι δύνανται αὖται, δυνήσεται καὶ τῶν α Ισθητών έκαστον χωρίς μονάδος μετοχής έν εΐναι, και αυτόθεν περιτρέπεται ή καθ’ εαυτήν θεωρεΐσθαι λεγομένη μονάς. εἰ δὲ ἀπὸ μετοχής κάκεΐναι μονάδες εἰσίν, ήτοι μιας μετέχουσι πάσαι ή μία έκαστη ιδίας, και εἰ μὲν πάσαι μιας, ήτοι κατά μέρος εκάστη ή όλης λεχθήσεται μετέχειν, καὶ μένουσιν αί αρχήθεν
162	άτοπίαι* εἰ δὲ εκάστη ιδίας, καὶ εκείνων τών μονάδων εκάστη μονάδα επιθεωρεΐσθαι δει, καὶ ταῖς έπιθεωρουμέναις έκείναις άλλας, και μέχρις απείρου, εἰ οὖν ἵνα καταλάβωμεν οτι είσί τινες
1 μενοΰσιν Mutsch.: μένονσιν mss., Bekk.
2 οΰι* cj. Bekk.: γαρ mss.
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are a number of naked men, who possess only one garment amongst them, which one man had put on, all the rest will remain naked and without a garment. And if each thing partakes of a part of it, then, in the first place, the Monad will have a part, and parts, too, infinite in number into which it is divided ; which is absurd. And further, just as the part of the Decad, such as the Dyad, is not a Decad, so neither will the part of the Monad be a Monad, and for this reason nothing will partake of the Monad. Hence the Monad whereof the particular objects are said to partake is not one.
But if the monads, by participation in which each 160 of the particular objects is called one, are equal in number to the numerables to which the term “ one ” is applied, the monads partaken of will be infinite in number. And these either partake of a superior a monad or of monads equal in number to themselves, or else they do not so partake but are monads apart from any participation. · Yet if these 161 can be monads without paiiticipation, each of the sensibles also will be able to be one without participation in a monad, and so at once the monad said to be perceived as real in itself is overthrown. Whereas, if those monads are monads by participation, either they all partake of one monad, or each partakes of a monad of its own. And if all partake of one, each will be said to partake either of a part or of the whole, and the original difficulties will still remain ; but if each 162 partakes of its own monad, we must posit a new monad for each of those monads, and others again "for the former, and so on ad infinitum,. If then, in order to apprehend that there are certain self-sub-a i.e. “ Unity ” as a summum genus, cf. i. 38.
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καθ’ ἑαυτὰς μονάδες, ὦν κατά μετοχὴν έκαστον τῶν ὄντων ἐστὶν ἕν, δεῖ κατειληφέναι ἀπειράκις άπειρους νοητάς μονάδας, ἀδύνατον δὲ καταλαβεῖν ἀπειράκις απείρους μονάδας νοητάς, αδύνατον άρα εστίν άποφήνασθαι οτι είσί τινες νοηταὶ μονάδες και έκαστον των οντων εστίν εν κατά μετοχήν ίδιας μονάδος γινόμενον εν.
163	Ἀτοπον ἄρα τὸ λέγειν οτι τοσαΰταί είσιν αί μονάδες δσα τα μετεχοντα αυτών, εί δε μήτε μία εστίν ἡ καθ’ ἑαυτἡν λεγομένη μονάς μήτε τοσαῦται ὅσα τὰ μετέχοντα αυτής εστίν, ουδέ εστιν ὅλως μονάς καθ' εαυτήν. ομοίως δε ουδέ των άλλων αριθμών έκαστος καθ’ εαυτόν εσται* χρῆσθαι γὰρ εν εστιν επί πάντων τών αριθμών τῷ λόγω, παρα-δειγματικώς νυν επί τής μονάδος ήρωτημένω. ἀλλ’ εἰ μήτε καθ’ εαυτόν εστιν 6 αριθμός, ώς ύπεμνήσαμεν, μήτε αυτά τά αριθμητά 6 αριθμός εστιν, ώς οι από Πυθαγόρου παρέστησαν, παρὰ δὲ ταῦτα ούδεν εστι, λεκτεον μηδε είναι αριθμόν.
164	Πῶς δὲ καὶ γίνεσθαί φασιν εκ τής μονάδος την δυάδα οἱ ἐξωθέν τι δοκοΰντες εΐναι τον αριθμόν παρά τά αριθμητά; οτε γὰρ συντίθεμεν μονάδα ετερα μονάδι, ήτοι προστίθεται τι ταΐς μονάσιν ἔξωθεν, ἣ ἀφαιρεῖταί τι ἀπ’ αυτών, ή ούτε προστίθεται τι ούτε άφαιρεΐται. ἀλλ’ εἰ μεν ούτε προστίθεται τι ούτε άφαιρεΐται, ούκ εσται δυάς. ούτε γὰρ χωρίς άλλήλων οὖσαι αί μονάδες εΐχον την δυάδα1 επιθεωρουμενην αὐταῖς κατά τον ίδιον αυτών λόγον, ούτε νυν τι αὐταῖς ἔξωθεν προσ-γεγονεν, ώσπερ οὐδὲ ἀφῄρηται, κατὰ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν.
1 δνάδα Kayser, Papp.: μονάδα, mss., Bekk.
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sistent mona'ds by participation in which each existing thing is one, it is necessary to apprehend an infinite infinity of intelligible monads, and to apprehend an infinite infinity of intelligible monads is a thing impossible, then it is impossible to show that there are certain intelligible monads and that each existing thing is one through becoming one by participation in its own monad.
It is absurd, therefore, to say that the monads are 163 as numerous as the things which partake of them.
But if the so-called self-subsistent monad is neither one nor as many as its participants, a self-subsistent monad does not exist at all. So likewise none of the other numbers will,be self-subsistent; for one may apply to all the numbers the argument which has now been employed in the typical case of the monad.
But if number is neither self-subsistent, as we have shown, nor consists in the actual nuinerables, as the Pythagoreans have demonstrated, and beyond these there is no other alternative, then we must declare that number does not exist.
In what way, too, is the Dyad said to be generated 164 from the Monad by those who believe that number is something else apart from the nuinerables ? For when we combine a monad with another monad either something external is added to the monads, or something is subtracted from them, or nothing is either added or subtracted. But if nothing is either added or subtracted, there will not be a Dyad. For neither did the monads, when existing apart from each other, contain the Dyad as involved in the perception of them, according to their own definition, nor has any addition now been made to them from without, just as, by hypothesis, nothing has been subtracted.
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165	ὦστε οὐκ ἔσται δυὰς ἡ σύνθεσις τῆς μονάδος πρὸς τὴν μονάδα, μήτε ἀφαιρέσεως μήτε προσθέσεως ἔξωθέν τινος γινόμενης, εἰ δὲ ἀφαίρεσις γίνεται, οὐ μόνον οὐκ ἔπται δυάς, ἀλλὰ καὶ μειωθήσονται αἱ μονάδες, εἰ δὲ προστίθεται αὐταῖς ἔξωθεν ἡ δυάς, ἵνα ἐκ τῶν μονάδων γένηται δυάς, τὰ δυο δοκονντα εἶναι τέσσαρα ἔσται* ὑπόκειται γὰρ μονὰς καὶ ἑτέρα μονάς, αἷς προστιθέμενης ἔξωθεν δυάδος
166	ὁ τέσσαρα αριθμός ἀποτελοῖτο ἄν. ὁ δὲ αυτός λόγος και ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων αριθμών των κατά συν-θεσιν ἀποτελεῖσθαι λεγομένων.
Εἰ οὖν μήτε κατά ἀφαίρεσιν μήτε κατὰ πρόσ-θεσιν μήτε ἄνευ ἀφαιρέσεως καὶ προσθέσεως γίγ-νονται οι σύνθετοι λεγόμενοι εἶναι αριθμοί ἐκ τῶν ἐπαναβεβηκότων, ασύστατός ίστιν ἡ γένεσις τοῦ κατ’ ἰδίαν καὶ παρὰ τὰ αριθμητά εἶναι λεγομένου αριθμόν, ότι δὲ οὐδὲ ἀγένητοι τνγχάνονσιν οντ€ς οΐ κατά σύνθεσιν αριθμοί, δηλονσιν αυτοί συν-τίθεσθαί τε αυτούς καὶ γίγνεσθαι φάσκοντζς ἐκ τῶν ἐπαναβεβηκότων, οἷον τῆς τε μονάδος και
167	δυάδος τῆς αορίστου. ούκοΰν ούχ ύφέστηκ€ κατ ίδιαν 6 αριθμός, εἰ δὲ μήτε κατ’ ἰδίαν ὁ αριθμός θεωρείται μήτε ἐν τοῖς άριθμητοΐς ἔχει την νττο-στάσιν, οὐδὲ ἔστι τι ὁ αριθμός όσον ἐπὶ ταῖς περιεργίαις ταῖς ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικών εισενηνεγ-μέναις.
Τοσαῦτα μὲν καὶ περὶ τοῦ φυσικού καλούμενου τῆς φιλοσοφίας μέρους άρκονντα ώς ἐν ὑποτυπωσει λελἐχθω.
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Hence the combination of the monad with the monad 165 will not be a dyad, as no addition or subtraction from without takes place. But if subtraction does take place, not only will there not be a dyad but the monads will even be diminished. And if the dyad is added to them from without, so that a dyad may be generated from the monads, the things which appear to be two will be four; for there exists already a monad and a second monad, and when an outside dyad is added to these the result will be the number four. And the same argument applies to all the 166 other numbers which are said to be formed as a result of combination.
If, then, the numbers which are said to be compounded from the superiora numbers are formed neither by subtraction nor by addition nor without subtraction and addition, the formation of the number which is said to be independent and apart from the numerahles is non-composite. But they themselves make it clear that the numbers formed by combination are not ungenerated by asserting that they are compounded and generated from the superior numbers —from the monad, for example, and the Indefinite Dyad.b So then number does not subsist of itself.
But if number neither is conceived as self-existent, nor subsists in the numerables, then, to judge from the subtleties introduced by the Dogmatists, number is nothing.
Let this, then, suffice as an account in outline of what is called the Physical section of philosophy. a Of § 160 supra.	1 Of. § 153 supra,
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ΚΑΛ—XIEPI TOT ΗΘΙΚΟΤ MEΡΟΤΣ ΤΗΣ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΝ
168	Λείπεται 8ὲ τὸ ἡθικόν, ὅπερ δοκεῖ περὶ τήν
διάκρισιν τῶν τε καλών καί κακών και αδιαφορών καταγίγνεσθαι.	ἵνα οὖν κεφαλαιωδῶς καὶ περὶ
τούτον διαλάβωμεν, περὶ τῆς ὑπάρξεως τῶν τε αγαθών και κακών καὶ αδιαφορών ζητήσομεν, την έννοιαν ἑκάστου προεκθέμενοι.
ΚΒ'.—ΠΕΡΙ ΑΓΑΘΩΝ ΚΑΙ ΚΑΚΩΝ ΚΑΙ ΑΔΙΑΦΟΡΩΝ
169	Φασὶν οὖν οἱ στωικοϊ αγαθόν εἶναι ωφέλειαν η ονχ έτερον ὠφελείας, ὠφέλειαν μὲν λέγοντες την αρετήν καὶ την σπουδαίαν πρᾶξιν, οὐχ ἕτερον δὲ ὠφελείας τὸν σπουδαῖον άνθρωπον καὶ τὸν φίλον. ἡ μὲν γὰρ αρετή πως ἔχον ηγεμονικόν καθεστηκνΐα καί ή σπουδαία πρᾶξις ἐνέργειά τις οὖσα κατ’ αρετήν άντικρύς εστιν ωφέλεια, ὁ δὲ σπουδαίος·
170	άνθρωπος και ό φίλος οὐχ έτερος ὠφελείας. μέρος μὲν γαρ τοῦ σπουδαίου εστιν ωφέλεια, τὸ ηγεμονικόν αυτόν νπάρχουσα* τὰ δὲ όλα ούτε τα αὐτὰ τοῖς μέρεσιν είναι λἐγουσιν, οὐ γαρ ἐστιν ὁ άνθρωπος χειρ, οϋτε ετερα παρά τά μέρη, ούκ άνευ γαρ των μερών νφέστηκεν. διόπερ ονχ ετερα των μερών τά ολα λέγονσιν. οθεν τον σπουδαῖον ὅλον ὅντα ὡς πρὸς τὸ ηγεμονικόν εαυτόν, όπερ εφασαν ωφέλειαν, οὐχ έτερον ώφελείας είναι λέγονσιν. * &
α Lit fair ” {honesturn); the Stoics lisecl καλόν as a synonym for ayaBdv “ good ” (honum), and in this section the terms are used as synonymous.
& Or “ regent part,” he. the mind. o/. i. 128, ii. 81; Introd. p. xxv. The doctrine that “the good man” is “ not other” than goodness (virtue or “utility”) strikes one as curious. The Stoics, we must remember, regarded attributes or qualities as corporeal and parts of the “substance” (ούσία) 440
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Chapter XXI.—Concerning the Ethical Division of Philosophy
There remains the Ethical division, which is sup- 168 posed to deal with the distinguishing of things good,® bad, and indifferent. In order, then, to treat of this branch also in a summary way, we shall inquire into the reality of things good, bad, and indifferent, explaining first the conception of each.
Chapter XXII.—Concerning Things Good, Bad, and Indifferent
The Stoics, then, assert that good is “ utility or not 169 other than utility/’ meaning by “ utility ” virtue and right action, and by “ not other than utility ” the good man and the friend. For “ virtue,” as consisting in a certain state of the ruling principle,6 and “ right action/’ being an activity in accordance with virtue, are exactly “ utility ” ; while the good man and the friend are “ not other than utility.” For 170 utility is a part of the good man, being his ruling principle. But the wholes, they say, are not the same as the parts (for the man is not a hand), nor are they other than the parts (for without the parts they do not subsist). Wherefore they assert that the wholes are not other than the parts. Hence, since the good man stands in the relation of a whole to his ruling principle, which they have identified with utility, they declare that he is not other than utility.
to which they belong—here the mind (“regent part”) of “the good man.” For the equation of “virtue” (or “goodness”) with “utility” (or “benefit”) as “the source (or agency) from which benefit results” see Diog. Laert. yii. 94. For Stoic Ethics c/. Introd. pp. xxvi if.
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171	Ἐντεῦθεν καὶ τριχῶς τὸ αγαθόν φασι λέγεσθαι. καθ’ ἕνα μὲν γαρ τρόπον φασὶν εἶναι ἀγαθὸν τὸ ὑφ’ οὖ ἔπτιν ὠφελεῖσθαι, ὃ δὴ ἀρχικώτατόν ἐστι καὶ ἀρετή, καθ’ έτερον δὲ καθ’ ὃ συμβαίνει ὠφε-λεῖσθαι, ὡς ἡ ἀρετὴ καὶ αἱ κατ’ ἀρετὴν πράξεις, κατά τρίτον δὲ τρόπον το οΐόν τε ὠφελεῖν, τοῦτο δὲ καὶ αρετήν εἶναι καὶ κατά ἀρετὴν πρᾶξιν καὶ τὸν σπουδαῖον καὶ τὸν φίλον θεούς τε καὶ σπουδαίους δαίμονας, ὡς τὸ μὲν δεύτερον σημαινόμενον τοῦ αγαθού ἐμπεριληπτικὸν εἶναι τοῦ πρώτου ση-μαινομένου, τὸ δὲ τρίτον του δευτέρου καὶ τοῦ
172	πρώτου, τινὲς 8έ φασιν αγαθόν εἶναι τὸ δι’ ἑαυτὸ αἱρετόν, άλλοι δὲ τὸ συλλαμβανόμενον1 πρὸς εὐ-δαιμονίαν ἢ τὸ συμπληρωτικόν εὐδαιμονία δέ ἐστιν, ὡς οἱ στωικοί φασιν, εΰροια βίου.
Τοιαῦτα μέν τινα εἰς την 'έννοιαν του αγαθού
173	λέγεται. εἴτε δὲ το ωφελούν εἴτε τὸ δι* ἑαυτὸ αιρετόν εἴτε τὸ συνεργούν προς εὐδαιμονίαν αγαθόν τις εἶναι λόγοι, οὐχὶ τί ἐστι τὸ αγαθόν παρίστησιν, ἀλλά τι τῶν συμβεβηκότων αὐτῷ λέγει. ἀπερ ἐστι μάταιον. ἤτοι γὰρ μόνῳ τῷ άγαθω συμβέβηκε τὰ προειρημένα ἢ καὶ ετέροις. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν καὶ ετέροις, ούκ 'έστι χαρακτηριστικά του αγαθού κοινοποιούμενα, εἰ δὲ μόνῳ τῷ άγαθω, ούκ ενδέχεται ημάς
174	ἀπὸ τούτων νοεΐν τό αγαθόν ὡς γὰρ ὁ άνεννόητος ίππου ούτε τό χρεμετίζειν τι ἐστιν οΐδεν, ούτε διά τούτου δύναται εις έννοιαν έλθεΐν ίππου, εἰ μὴ
1 συλλαμβανόμενον cj. Bekk.: συλλαμβάνον mss.
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Hence also they assert that good has three mean- 171 ings. In cine of its meanings, good, they say, is that by which utility may be gained, this being the most principal good a and virtue; in another meaning, good is that of which utility is an accidental result, like virtue and virtuous actions ; and thirdly, it is that which is capable of being useful; and such is virtue and virtuous action and the good man and the friend, and gods and good daemons; so that the second signification of good is inclusive of the first signification, and the third of both the second and the first. But 172 some define good as “ what is to be chosen for its own sake ” b ; and others as “ that which contributes to happiness or* is supplementary thereto ” ; and happiness, as the Stoics declare, is “ the smooth current of life.”
These, or such as these, are their statements with reference to the notion of the Good. But in describ- 173 ing as good what is useful or what is choiceworthy for its own sake or what is contributory to happiness, one is not exhibiting the essence of the good but stating one of its properties. And this is senseless.
For the properties aforesaid belong either to the good only or to other things as well. But if they belong to other things as well, they are not, when thus extended, characteristic marks of the good ; while if they belong only to the Good, it is not possible for us to derive from them a notion of the good. For just as the man 174 who has no notion of “ horse ” has no knowledge of what “ neighing ” is and cannot arrive thereby at a notion of “ horse,” unless he should first meet with a
expands into the second and third senses as into concentric circles—the third including the second, the second the first.
b Of. Aristot. JRhet. i. 6 ; the other definition is Stoic.
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πρότερον ἵππῳ χρεμετίζοντι ἐντύχοι, όντως 6 διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι τὸ ἀγαθὸν ζητών τί ε&τιν ἀγαθόν, οὐ δύναται γινώσκειν τὸ ἰδίως αὐτῷ καὶ μόνῳ ύπαρχον, ἵνα δι’ αυτόν τό αγαθόν αυτό νοῆσαι δννηθή. πρότερον γαρ δεῖ μαθεΐν την αντοΰ τον αγαθόν φύσιν, εἷθ’ οὕτω συνείναι ότι ωφελεί καὶ ότι δι’ αὑτὸ αιρετόν εστι και ὅτι εὐδαιμονίας ποιητικόν.
175	ὅτι δὲ τὰ προειρημένα σνμβεβηκότα ούκ εστιν ικανά μηννσαι την επίνοιαν και την φύσιν τοῦ αγαθού, δηλοῦσιν ἔργῳ οἱ δογματικοί. ὡς μεν γαρ ωφελεί τό αγαθόν και ότι αιρετόν εστι, παρὸ καὶ αγαθόν εΐρηται τό οίονεί αγαστόν, και ότι ευδαιμονίας εστι ποιητικόν, πάντες ίσως σνγ-χωρονσιν* ἐρωτώμενοι δὲ τί ἐστιν ῴ ταῦτα συμ-βεβηκεν, είς άσπειστον εμπίπτουσι πόλεμον, οι μεν αρετήν λεγοντες, οι δε ηδονήν, οι δε άλυπίαν, οἱ δὲ ἄλλο τι. καίτοι εΐ εκ των προειρημενών ορών εδείκνυτο τί εστι τό αγαθόν αυτό, ονκ αν εστασίαζον ὡς αγνοούμενης τής τούτον φύσεως.
176	Οὕτω μὲν οὖν διαφερονται περί τής έννοιας τοΰ αγαθού οι δοκιμώτατοι δοκοΰντες είναι των δογματικών ομοίως δε διηνέχθησαν καὶ περὶ τοῦ κακοΰ, λεγοντες κακόν εἶναι βλάβην ή ονχ ετερον βλάβης, οι δὲ τὸ δι’ ἑαυτὸ φευκτόν, οἱ δὲ τὸ κακοδαιμονίας ποιητικόν. δι’ ὧν οὐχὶ την ουσίαν τον κακόν αλλά τινα τών συμβεβηκότων ίσως αὐτῷ φάσκοντες είς την προειρημενην εμπίπτουσιν απορίαν.
a Deriving ἀγαθόν from αγαστόν, <*/. Plato, Cratyl, 412 c, 422 α and § 184 infra.
b The Stoics said “ virtue/’ Cyrenaics and Epicureans “pleasure,” some Peripatetics “painlessness” (c/. Aristot.
L 7).
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neighing horse, so too one who is seeking the essence of the good* because he has no knowledge of the good, cannot perceive the attribute which is peculiar to it alone in order that he may be enabled thereby to gain a notion of the good itself. For he must first learn the nature of the good itself, and then pass on to apprehend that it is useful, and that it is choiceworthy for its own sake, and that it is productive of happiness. But that the aforesaid attributes are 175 not sufficient to indicate the concept and the real nature of the good is made plain by the practice of the Dogmatists. All, probably, agree that the good is useful and that it is choiceworthy (so that the good is said to be, as it w„ere, “ the delightful ” a) and that it is productive of happiness ; but when asked what the thing is to which these properties belong, they plunge into a hopeless war, some saying it is virtue, others pleasure, others painlessness,6 and others something else. And yet, if the essence of the good had been proved from the foregoing definitions, they would not have been at feud as though its nature were unknown.
Such, then, is the discord amongst those who are 176 reputed the most eminent of the Dogmatists regarding the notion of the Good; and they have differed likewise regarding Evil, some defining Evil as “ damage or not other than damage,0 ” others as “ what is to be shunned for its own sake,” others as “ what is productive of unhappiness.” But since they express by these phrases not the essence of evil but some of its possible attributes they are involved in the logical impasse mentioned above.
c 44 Damage ” or 44 harm ” being the opposite of41 utility ” or “ benefit ”—the Stoic definition of “ good.”
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177	Τὸ δὲ ἀδιάφορόν φασι, λέγεσθαι μὲν τριχώς, καθ’ ἕνα μὲν τρόπον προς ο μήτε* ὁρμὴ μήτε αφορμή γίνεται, οιόν ἐστι τὸ αρτίους εἶναι τους αστέρας ἣ τὰς ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλής τρίχας, καθ’ έτερον δὲ πρὸς ὃ ὁρμὴ μὲν ἣ αφορμή γίνεται, οὐ μάλλον δὲ πρὸς τόδε ἣ τόδε, οἷον ἐπὶ δυοῖν τετράδραχμων άπαραλλάκτων, ὅταν δέῃ τὸ έτερον αυτών αίρει-σθαι* ὁρμὴ μὲν γὰρ γίνεται προς το αίρεΐσθαι τό ετερον αυτών, οὐ μάλλον δὲ πρὸς τόδε ἢ τόδε. κατὰ τρίτον δὲ τρόπον φασιν άδιάφορον είναι τό μήτε προς ευδαιμονίαν μήτε προς κακοδαιμονίαν συμβαλλόμενου, ὡς ὑγίειαν πλούτον φ γαρ έστιν ὁτὲ μὲν εὖ ὁτὲ δὲ κακώς χρήσασθαι, τοΰτο αδιάφορου είναι φασιν. περί οὖ μάλιστα εν τοΐς ήθικοΐς
178	διαλαμβάνειν λέγονσιν. τινα μέντοι καὶ περί ταυ-της τῆς έννοιας δει φρονειν, δῆλον καὶ ἐκ τῶν είρημένων ἡμῖν περί τε αγαθών καί κακών.
Οὕτω μὲν οὖν σαφές έστιν οτι ούκ επέστησαν ημάς τῇ έννοια τών προειρημένων ἑκάστου* οὐδὲν δὲ άπεικός πεπόνθασιν έν άνυποστάτοις τάχα πράγμασι σφαλλόμενοι. ὅτι γὰρ οὐδὲν τῇ φύσει έστιν αγαθόν ή κακόν ή αδιάφορου, ἐντεῦθέν τινες έπ λογίζονται*
ΚΓλ—ΕΙ ΕΣΊΊ ΤΙ ΦΤΣΕΙ ΑΓΑΘΟΝ ΚΑΙ ΚΑΚΟΝ ΚΑΙ ΑΔΙΑΦΟΡΟΙ
179	Τὸ πυρ φύσει άλεαΐνον πάσι φαίνεται ἀλεαντικόν, καὶ ἡ χιών φύσει φύχουσα πάσι φαίνεται φυκτική, καί πάντα τα φύσει κινοΰντα ομοίως πάντας κινεί τους κατά φύσιν, ὡς φασιν, έχοντας, ούδεν δε
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The term “ indifferent,” they say, is used in three 177 senses—in one sense, of that which is an object of neither inclination nor disinclination, as for instance the fact that the stars or the hairs of the head are even in number; in another sense, of that which is an object of inclination or disinclination, but not towards this particular object any more than towards that, as in the case of two indistinguishable tetradrachms, when one has to choose one of them ; for there arises an inclination to choose one of them, but not this one more than that one; and a third sense of the term “ indifferent ” is, they say, “ that which contributes neither to happiness nor to unhappiness,” as health, or wealth ; for wjiat a man may use now well, now ill, that, they say, is indifferent, and they claim to discuss it specially in their Ethics. But what view we 178 ought to take regarding this conception is plain from what we have already said about things good and evil.
Thus, then, it is plain that they have not guided us to a clear conception of the several things above-mentioned ; yet, in thus failing with regard to matters that, perhaps, have no real existence, their experience is by no means strange. For there are some who argue on the following grounds that nothing is by naturea either good or evil or indifferent.
Chapter XXI.—Is Anything by Nature Good,
Bad, or Indifferent ?
Fire which heats by nature appears to all as heat- 179 ing, and snow which chills by nature appears to all as chilling, and all things which move by nature move equally all those who are, as they say, in a natural
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τῶν λεγομένων αγαθών πάντας κινεῖ ώς αγαθόν, ὡς ὑπομνήσομεν οὐκ ἄρα ίση φύσει·ἀγαθόν. on δὲ οὐδὲν τῶν λεγομένων ἀγαθῶν πάντας ομοίως
180	κινεῖ, δῆλον, φασίν. ἵνα γὰρ τους ἰδιώτας παρῶμεν, ὧν οἱ μὲν εὐεξίαν σώματος αγαθόν εἶναι νομίζονσιν, οἱ δὲ τὸ λαγνεύειν, οἱ δὲ τὸ ἀδηφαγεῖν, οἱ δὲ οἰνο-φλυγίαν, οἱ δε τὸ χρήσθαι κύβοις, οἱ 8ὲ πλεονεξίαν, οἱ δὲ καὶ χείρω τινὰ τούτων, αυτών τών φιλοσόφων τινός μὲν τρία γένη φασϊν εἶναι αγαθών, ὡς οι περιπατητικοί* τούτων γὰρ τὰ μὲν εἶναι περί ψυχήν ὡς τὰς ἀρετάς, τὰ δὲ περὶ σώμα ώς ὑγίειαν καὶ τὰ ἐοικότα, τὰ δὲ εκτός ώς φίλους, πλούτον, τὰ
181	παραπλήσια. οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς στοᾶς τριγένειαν μὲν καὶ αυτοί φασιν είναι ἀγαθῶν τούτων γαρ τα μεν είναι περί ψυχὴν ὡς τὰς ἀρετάς, τὰ δὲ έκτος ώς τον σπουδαῖον καὶ φίλον, τα δὲ οὔτε περί ψυχὴν οὔτε εκτός, οΐον τον σπουδαῖον ὡς πρὸς εαυτόν τα μέντοι περὶ σώμα [ἣ ἐκτός],1 ἅ φασιν οί εκ τοΰ περιπάτου αγαθά εἶναι, οὔ φασιν αγαθά, ενιοι δὲ την ἡδονὴν ἡσπάσαντο ὡς αγαθόν, τινες δὲ κακόν αυτήν άντικρυς είναι φασιν, ώστε καί τινα τών εκ φιλοσοφίας ἀναφθέγξασθαι " μανείην μάλλον ή ἡσθείην.”
182	Εἰ τοίνυν τα μεν φύσει κινοΰντα πάντας ομοίως κινεί, επί 8ε τοΐς λεγομένοις άγαθοΐς ού πάντες ομοίως κινούμεθα, οὐδέν ἐστι φύσει αγαθόν, και γαρ ούτε πάσαις ταῖς προεκκειμεναις στάσεσι πίστευειν ἐνδἐχεται διὰ την μάχην ούτε τινι. ο
1 [ἡ ἐΑττός] del. Λ pelt.
a 6/. Plato, Lairs iii. 697 ; Arislot. JM. i. 8. 448
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condition. . But none of the so-called “ goods,” as we shall show, inpves all men as being good ; therefore no natural good exists. And that none of the so-called goods moves all men alike is, they assert, an evident fact. For, not to mention ordinary folk—of whom 180 some regard right bodily condition as good, others chambering, others gluttony, others drunkenness, others gambling, others greed, and others still worse things,—some of the philosophers themselves (such as the Peripatetics) say that there are three Idnds of goods a ; of these some concern the soul, like the virtues, others the body, like health and similar things, while others are external, such as friends, wealth and the like. The Stoics themselves, too, 181 assert that there is a trinityb of goods ; of these some have to do with the soul, like the virtues, others are external, like the good man and the friend, while others are neither of the soul nor external, as for instance the good man in relation to himself; but they deny that the bodily states, which the Peripatetics declare to be goods, are goods. And some have accepted pleasure as a good, whereas some affirm that it is a downright evil, so that one professor of philosophy c actually exclaimed, “ I would sooner be mad than merry.”
If, then, things which move by nature move all 182 men alike, while we are not all moved alike by the so-called goods, there is nothing good by nature. In fact it is impossible to believe either all the views now set forth, because of their conflicting character, or any one of them. For he who asserts that one
b Apparently a unique sense of the rare word τριγἐνεια (from τριγενἡς, “ thrice-born ”).
c Antisthenes, the Cynic.
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γαρ λέγων ὅτι τῇδε μὲν πιστευτέον - τῇ στάσει τῇδε δὲ οὐδαμῶς, ἐναντιουμένους ταὺς παρά τῶν ἀντιδοξούντων λόγους αὐτῷ ἔχων, μέρος γίνεται <τῆς>1 διαφωνίας, καὶ τοῦ κρινοῦντος αντος δεήσεται διὰ τοῦτο μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων, ἀλλ οὐχ ἑτέρους κρινεῖ. μήτε οὖν κριτηρίου οντος ὁμο-λογουμένου μήτε ἀποδείξεως, διὰ τἡν ἀνεπίκριτον καὶ περὶ τούτων διαφωνίαν εἰς την ἐποχην κατ-αντήσει, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὐχ ἕξει διαβεβαιοῦσθαι τί ἐστι τὸ φύσει αγαθόν.
183	Ἕτι κἀκεῖνο λέγουσί τινες ὅτι αγαθόν ἐστιν ἤτοι τὸ αἱρεῖσθαι αὐτὸ ἢ ἐκεῖνο ὃ αἱρούμεθα. τὸ μὲν οὖν αἱρεῖσθαι οὐκ ἔπτιν αγαθόν κατά τον ίδιον λόγον ού γαρ αν ἐσπεὐδομεν τυχεῖν ἐκείνου ὃ αἱρούμεθα, ἵνα μὴ ἐκπέσωμεν τοῦ ἔτι αὐτὸ αἱρεῖσθαι, οἷον εἰ αγαθόν ην τό ἀντιποιεῖσθαι ποτοῦ, οὐκ ἂν ἐσπεύδομεν ποτοῦ τυχεῖν* ἀπολαύσαντες γαρ τούτου τῆς ἀντιποιήσεως αὐτοῦ ἀπαλλαττόμεθα. καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ πεινῆν ομοίως και ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐρᾶν και τῶν άλλων. οὐκ ἄρα τὸ αἱρεῖσθαι δι’ αὑτο αίρζτον ἐστιν, εἰ μή γε καὶ οχληρόν καὶ γὰρ ὁ πεινῶν σπεύδει μετασχεῖν τροφής, όπως απαλλαγή της ἐκ τοῦ πεινῆν ὀχλήσεως, καὶ ὁ ἐρῶν ομοίως και ό διψῶν.
184	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ αἱρετόν ἐστι τὸ αγαθόν, τούτο
γαρ ήτοι ἔξωθέν ἐστιν ημών η περί ημάς. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν ἔξωθεν ημών, ήτοι ποιεῖ περὶ ἡμᾶς ἀστείαν κίνησιν και αποδεκτόν κατάστημα και αγαστόν πάθος, η οὐδαμῶς ἡμᾶς διατίθησιν.	καὶ εἰ μὲν
οὐκ ἔπτιν ἡμῖν αγαστόν, ούτε αγαθόν ἔσται οὔτε
1 <τί?ς> add. cj. Bekk.
α cy. ϋ. 18	134 fF.
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must believe this view, but not that, becomes a party to the controversy, since he has opposed to him the arguments of those who take the rival view, and therefore he himself, along with the rest, will need an adjudicator instead of pronouncing judgement on others. And as there does not exist any agreed criterion or proof a owing to the unsettled controversy about these matters, he will be reduced to suspending judgement, and consequently he will be unable to affirm positively what the good by nature is.
Further, it is asserted by some that Good is either 133 the Choiceb itself or that which we choose. Now Choice is not good according to its proper meaning ; else we would not have b§en hurrying to obtain that which we choose, for fear of losing the power of continuing to choose it; for example, if the seeking to get drink were good, we would not have hurried to obtain drink ; for when we have enjoyed it we are quit of seeking to get it. So, too, with hunger and love and the rest. Choice, then, is not choiceworthy in itself, even if it is not actually disagreeable ; for in fact the hungry man hurries to partake of food in order to get quit of the discomfort due to his hunger ; and so likewise the man in love and the thirsty man.
But neither is the good the choiceworthy. For this 184 is either external to us or in connexion with us. But if it is external to us either it produces in us a soothing motion and a welcome condition and a delightful feeling, or it does not affect us at all. And if it is not a delight to us it will not be good,0 nor will it attract
b Literally, “the (act of) choosing” or “trying to get for oneself.” “Choice” (as the context shows) involves “ desire” and the striving for satisfaction.
6 For the connexion of “ good ” (ἀγα0όν) with “ delightful ” (ἀγαστόν) cf. § 175.
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ἐπάξεται ἡμᾶς πρὸς τὸ αἱρεῖσθαι αὐπὸ οὔτε όλως αἱρετὸν ἔπται. εἰ δὲ [ἐγ]γίνεταί τι περὶ ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐκτὸς προσηνὲς κατάστημα καί ἀσμενιστὸν παυος, ουχι οι εαυτό αιρετόν εσται το έκτος, αλΛα διὰ την περὶ ἡμᾶς ἐπ’ αὐτῷ γινόμενην διάθεσιν*
185	ὥστε οὐ δύναται πὸ δι’ αὑτὸ αἱρετὸν έκτος εἶναι. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ περὶ ή μας. ήτοι γαρ περὶ σώμα εἶναι λέγεται μόνον η περὶ ψυχήν μόνην η περὶ ἀμφότερα. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν περὶ σώμα μόνον, ἐκφεύξεται την γνῶσιν ημών ψυχής γαρ αἱ γνώσεις εἶναι λέγονται, το δὲ σώμα άλογον εἶναί φασιν ὅσον ἐφ’ ἑαυτῷ. εἰ 8ὲ καὶ μἐχρι τῆς ψυχής διατείνειν λέγοιτο, τῇ τῆς ψυχής ἀντιλήψει καὶ τῷ ταυτης ἀγαστῷ πάθει δοκοίη ἂν αἱρετὸν εἶναι· πὸ γὰρ κρινόμενον ὡς αιρετόν τῇ διανοίᾳ κρίνεται κατὰ αυτούς και ούκ ἀλόγῳ σώματι.
186	Λείπεται λέγειν ὅτι περὶ ψυχήν μόνην το αγαθόν ἐστιν. καὶ τούτο δὲ ἐξ ὧν οἱ δογματικοί λέγουσιν αδύνατόν ἐστιν. ή γαρ ψυχή τάχα μὲν καὶ ἀν-νπαρκτός ἐστιν* εἰ δὲ καὶ ὑπάρχει, ὅσον ἐφ’ οἷς λέγουσιν οὐ καταλαμβάνεται, καθώς ἐπελογισάμην ἐν τῷ περὶ κριτηρίου λόγῳ. πῶς δ’ ἂν θαρροίη τις ἐν ἐκείνῳ τι γίνεσθαι λέγειν ὃ μὴ καταλαμβάνει;
187	ἵνα δὲ καὶ ταῦτα παράλίπωμεν, πῶς ἄρα καὶ λέγουσιν ἐν τῇ ψυχή πὸ αγαθόν γίνεσθαι; εἰ γοῦν ὁ Ἕπίκουρος ἐν ηδονή τίθεται τὸ τέλος καί φησὶ τὴν ψυχήν, ἐπεὶ καὶ πάντα, ἐξ ατόμων συνεστάναι, πῶς ἐν ατόμων σωρω δυνατόν ηδονήν γίγνεσθαι καί συγκατάθεσιν ή κρίσιν τοῦ τόδε μὲν αιρετόν εἶναι καὶ αγαθόν τόδε δὲ φευκτόν καί κακόν, άμήχανον εἰπεῖν.
° Ο/, ii. 31 if., which also deals with “ the Criterion.”
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us to the choosing of it, nor will it be choiceworthy at all. And if there arises within us, from the external object, a congenial condition and an agreeable feeling, it is not for its own sake that the external object will be choiceworthy but for the sake of the internal condition which follows upon it; so that what is choice- 185 worthy in itself cannot be external. Nor can it be personal to us*. For it is said to belong either to the body alone or to the soul alone or to both; But if it belongs to the body alone, it will elude our perception; for our perceptions are said to be properties of the soul, and they assert that the body, viewed by itself, is irrational. And if it should be said to extend to the soul also, it would seem to be choiceworthy owing to its affecting the soul and to the agreeable feeling therein ; for, according to them, what is judged to be choiceworthy is judged by the intellect and not by the irrational body.
There remains the alternative that the good is in 186 the soul only. But this, too, is impossible if we go by the statements of the Dogmatists. For the soul is, perhaps, actually non-existenta; and even if it exists, judging by what they say it is not apprehended, as I have argued in my chapter “ On the Criterion.” How then could one venture to affirm that something takes place in a thing which he does not apprehend ? But, to pass over these objections, in what manner 187 does the good, according to them, come about in the soul ? For certainly, if Epicurus makes the End consist in pleasure and asserts that the soul, like all else, is composed of atoms, it is impossible to explain how in a heap of atoms there can come about pleasure and assent or judgement that this object is choiceworthy and good, that object to be avoided and evil.
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ΚΔ'.—ΤΙ ΕΣΤΙΝ Η ΛΕΓΟΜΕΝΗ ΤΕΧΝΗ ΙΪΕΡΙ ΒΙΟΝ
188	Πάλιν οἱ στωικοὶ περὶ ψυχὴν ἀγαθά φασιν εἶναι τέχνας τινας, τὰς ἀρετάς* τέχνην δὲ εἶναί φασι σύστημα ἐκ καταλήψεων συγγεγυμνασμένων, τας δὲ καταλήψεις γίγνεσθαι περὶ τὸ ἡγεμονικόν. πῶς οὖν ἐν τῷ ἡγεμονικῷ, πνεύματι κατ’ αὐτοὺς ὑπ-άρχοντι, ἐναπόθεσις γίνεται καταλήψεων καὶ α-θροισμὸς τοσουτων ὡς γενέσθαι τέχνην, οὐχ οἷόν τε ἐννοῆσαι, τῆς ἐπιγινομένης τυπώσεως ἀεὶ την προ αυτής ἀπαλειφουσης, ἐπεὶ χυτόν τέ ἐστι τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ ἐξ όλου κινεῖσθαι λἐγεται καθ’ ἑκάστην τύπω-
189	σιν. τὸ γαρ την Πλάτωνος ἀνειδωλοποίησιν λέγειν ἐπιδεκτικὴν εἶναι δύνασθαι τοῦ *αγαθού, φημὶ δὲ την κρασιν τής ἀμερίστου καὶ μεριστῆς ουσίας και τής θατέρου ψύσεως καὶ ταύτοΰ, ή τούς αριθμούς, τέλεον ληρῶδές ἐστιν. ὅθεν οὐδὲ περὶ ψυχὴν εἶναι
190	δύναται τὸ αγαθόν. εἰ δὲ μήτε τὸ αἱρεῖσθαι αὐτὸ αγαθόν ἐστι, μήτε έκτος ὑπόκειται τὸ δι’ αὑτὸ αιρετόν, μήτε περί σώμα ἐστι μήτε περὶ ψυχήν, ὡς ἐπελογισάμην, οὐδ’ όλως έστι τι φύσει αγαθόν.
Διὰ δὲ τὰ προειρημένα ουδέ κακόν τι ἔστι φύσει* τὰ γὰρ ετέροις δοκοΰντα εἶναι κακά, ταΰτα έτεροι διώκουσιν ὡς ἀγαθά, οἷον ασέλγειαν αδικίαν φιλ-αργυρίαν ἀκρασίαν, τὰ ἐοικότα. ὅθεν εἰ τὰ μὲν *
a It is a mistake (of the mss.) to make a new chapter here, as §§ 188 if. carry on the argument of 185 if. about the connexion of “ good ” with the soul. The 11 Art of Living ” is first dealt with in § 239.
b 0/. Cic. Acad. iv. 7. 22 “ ars ... ex multis animi per-eeptionibus constat.” The virtues, said the Stoics, are “ arts ” because they are forms of knowledge and consist in the use or “ exercise'’ of a large number of perceptions or “apprehensions ** related to one another in a systematic way. These 454
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Chapter XXIV.—What is the so-called Art Λ of Living ? a
Again, the Stoics declare that goods of the soul 188 are certain arts, namely the virtues. And an art, they say, is “a system composed of co-exercised apprehensions/’ b and the perceptions arise in the ruling principle. But how there takes place in the ruling principle, which according to them is breath,0 a deposit of perceptions, and such an aggregation of them as to produce art, it is impossible to conceive, when each succeeding impression obliterates the previous one, seeing that breath is fluid and it is said to move as a whole at each impression. For it is perfect nonsense to say 189 that Plato’s imaginary construction of the soul—I mean the mixture of the indivisible and the divisible essence and of the nature of the Other and of the Same/ or the Numbers—is capable of being receptive of the Good. Hence the good cannot belong to the soul either. But if the good is not choice itself, and 190 what is choiceworthy in itself neither exists externally nor belongs to either body or soul—as I have argued,
—then there does not exist at all any natural good.
For the foregoing reasons also there exists no natural evil. For things which seem to some to be evil are pursued as goods by others—for instance, incontinence, injustice, avarice, intemperance, and the like. Hence, if it is the nature of things naturally
“apprehensions” are “deposited” in the mind which is conceived as an elastic fluid pneuma of which the whole moves when any part of it is moved. Of. §§ 241, 251 infra.
c Of. i. 128, ii. 70.
d Of. Plato, Tim. 35 ff. But “ the Numbers ” may refer to the Pythagorean theory.
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φύσει πάντας ὁμοίως πέφυκε κινεῖν, τὰ δὲ λεγόμενα εἶναι κακὰ οὐ πάντας ομοίως Kivet, οὐδἕν ἐστι φύσει κακόν.
191	Ὀμοίως δὲ οὐδ’ ἀδιάφορόν ἐστί τι φύσει διὰ τὴν περὶ τῶν ἀδιαφόρων διαφωνίαν, οΐον γοῦν οἱ μὲν στωικοὶ τῶν αδιαφορών φασι τα μὲν προηγμένα εἶναι τὰ δὲ ἀποπροηγμένα τὰ δὲ οὔτε προηγμένα οὔτε ἀποπροηγμένα, προηγμένα μὲν τὰ ικανήν αξίαν ἔχοντα ὡς ὑγίειαν πλούτον, ἀποπροηγμένα δὲ τὰ μὴ Ικανήν ἔχοντα ἀξίαν ὡς πενίαν νόσον, μήτε δὲ προηγμένα μήτε ἀποπροηγμένα ὡς τὸ
192 ἐκτεῖναι ἣ συγκάμψαι τὸν δάκτυλον.	τινὲς δὲ οὐδὲν τῶν αδιαφορών φύσει προηγμένον η άπο-προηγμένον εἶναι λἐγουσιν* έκαστον γαρ των
. αδιαφορών παρά τὰς διαφόρους περιστάσεις ὁτὲ μὲν προηγμένον φαίνεσθαι ὁτὲ δὲ άποπροηγμένον. εἰ γοῦν, φασίν, οἱ μὲν πλούσιοι ἐπιβουλεύοιντο ὑπὸ τυράννου οι δὲ πένητες εἰρηνεύοιντο, πᾶς ἂν ἕλοιτο εἶναι πένης μάλλον η πλούσιος, ὡς
193	άποπροηγμένον γίνεσθαι τὸν πλούτον, ὥστε ἐπεὶ έκαστον των λεγομένων ἀδια φόρων οι μὲν αγαθόν εἶναί φασιν οι δὲ κακόν, απαντάς δ’ αν ομοίως άδιάφορον αυτό ένόμιζον εἶναι εἴγε άδιάφορον ἧν φύσει, οὐδἕν ἐστι φύσει άδιάφορον.
Οὕτως καὶ εἴ τις φύσει αίρζτην εἶναι λέγοι την άνδρίαν διά το τους λέοντας φνσικώς τολμάν και1 ἀνδρίζεσθαι δοκεῖν, καὶ ταύρους, εἰ τύχοι, καὶ ανθρώπους τινάς και ἀλεκτρυόνας, λέγομεν ὅτι ὅσον ἐπὶ τούτῳ καὶ ἡ δειλία τῶν φύσει αἱρετῶν ἐστίν, ἐπεὶ ἔλαφοι καὶ λαγωοϊ καὶ ἄλλα πλείονα
1 τολμάν καί Τ: τολμάν £ττΙ τό MSS.: όρμἀν ἐπί τό edcL, Bekk.
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existent to move all men alike, whereas the things said to be evil do not move all alike, nothing is naturally evil.
Similarly there is nothing naturally indifferent, 191 because of the divergence of opinion about things indifferent. The Stoics, for example, assert that of the indifferents some are preferred, some rejected, and others neither preferred nor rejected,α—the preferred being such as have sufficient value, like health and wealth ; the rejected such as have not sufficient value, like poverty and sickness ; while extending the finger or bending it in are cases of the neither preferred nor rejected. Some, however, maintain 192 that none of the indifferents is by nature preferred or rejected ; for, owing to the differences in the circumstances, each of the indifferents appears at one time preferred, at another rejected. For certainly, they argue, if the rich were being threatened with attack by a tyrant while the poor were being left in peace, everyone would prefer to be poor rather than rich, so that wealth would be a thing rejected. Consequently, 193 since of each of the so-called indifferents some say that it is good, others bad, whereas all alike would have counted it indifferent had it been naturally indifferent, there is nothing that is naturally indifferent.
So also, should anyone declare that courage is naturally choiceworthy because lions seem to be naturally bold and courageous, bulls too, it may be, and some men and cocks, we reply that, as for that, cowardice also is one of the things naturally choiceworthy, since deer and bares and many other animals
0 O/. Introd. p. xxvii, Cic. lie fin. iii. 15 f.s iv. 9, 16.
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ζώα φυσικῶς ἐπ* αυτήν όρμα. και οι πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων δειλοὶ θεωρούνται* σπανίως μὲν γαρ τις ὑπὲρ πατρίδος ἑαυτὸν ἐπέδωκεν εἰς θάνατον [βλα κευσάμενος]1 ἣ ἄλλως θερμόν τι τυφωθείς ἔδοξέ τις διαπράττεσθαι, ὁ δὲ πλεῖστος όμιλός των ανθρώπων πάντα τά τοιαΰτα ἐκκλίνει.
104 Ὅθεν καὶ οἱ ’Επικούρειοι δεικνύναι νομίζουσι φύσει αἱρετὴν εἶναι την ηδονήν τά γαρ ζώα φασιν άμα τώ γενέσθαι, άδιάστροφα όντα, όρμάν μὲν
195	ἐπὶ την ηδονήν ἐκκλίνειν δὲ άλγηδόνας. καὶ πρὸς τούτους δὲ ἔστι λέγειν ὅτι τὸ ποιητικόν κακοῦ οὐκ ἂν εἴη φύσει αγαθόν, ή δέ γε ηδονή κακών ἐστὶ ποιητική* πάσῃ γὰρ ἡδοτῆ παραπἐπηγεν ἀλγηδών, ἥ ἐστι κατ’ αυτούς φύσει κακόν. οἷον γοῦν ἥδεται ὁ μέθυσος εμφορούμενος οίνου καί 6 γαστρίμαργος τροφής, καὶ ὁ λάγνος άφροδισίοις άμέτροις χρώμένος- αλλά ταΰτα καί πενίας και νόσων ἐστὶ ποιητικά, ἅπερ άλγεινά ἐστι καὶ κακά, ώς φασιν. οὐκ ἄρα φύσει αγαθόν έστιν ή ήδονή.
196	παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ τὸ ποιητικόν αγαθών ούκ ἔστι φύσει κακόν, ήδονάς δὲ άποτελοϋσιν άλγηδόνες* καί γάρ επιστήμας άναλαμβάνομεν πονοΰντες, καί πλούτου καί ερωμένης ούτως εγκρατής γίνεται τις, καί ύγίειαν περιποιοΰσιν αἱ άλγηδόνες. ούκ άρα 6 πόνος φύσει κακόν. καὶ γὰρ εἰ φύσει αγαθόν μεν ήν ή ήδονή φαΰλον δε 6 πόνος, πάντες αν ομοίως διέκειντο περί αυτών, ώς ελέγομεν όρώμεν δὲ πολλούς τών φιλοσόφων τον μεν πόνον και την καρτερίαν αίρουμένους, τής ήδονής δὲ καταφρο-νοῦντας.
1 [βλακευσάμενος] delevi, post ανθρώπων transp. Apelt.
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are naturally impelled thereto. The majority of men, too, show themselves to be cowardly ; for it is rare for a man to give himself up to death for the sake of his country,a or to seem inspired to do any other daring deed, the great majority of mankind being averse to all such actions.
Hence, also, the Epicureans suppose themselves to 194 have proved that pleasure is naturally choiceworthy ; for the animals, they say, as soon as they are born, when still unperverted, seek after pleasure and avoid pains. But to these we may reply that what is pro- 195 ductive of evil cannot be naturally good ; but pleasure is productive of evils ; for to every pleasure there is linked a pain, and,pain, according to them, is a natural evil. Thus, for example, the drunkard feels pleasure when filling himself with wine, and the glutton with food, and the lecher in immoderate sexual intercourse, yet these things are productive of both poverty and sickness, which, as they say, are painful and evil. Pleasure, therefore, is not a natural good. Similarly, 196 too, what is productive of good is not naturally evil, and pains bring about pleasures ; it is, in fact, by toil that we acquire knowledge, and it is thus also that a man becomes possessed both of wealth and of his lady-love, and pains preserve health. Toil, then, is not naturally evil. Indeed if pleasure were naturally good, and toil bad, all men, as we said, would have been similarly disposed towards them, whereas we see many of the philosophers choosing toil and hardship and despising pleasure.
a The word bracketed in the Greek text (βλακευσάμενος) means “being lazy, or spiritless,” and is obviously out of place here, though it would fit well enough in the next clause (as Apelt suggests).
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197	Ὀμοίως δ’ ἂν περιτρέποιντο καλ οἱ τὸν ἐνάρετον βίον φύσει ἀγαθὸν εἶναι λέγοντες ἐκ τοῦ τινὰς τῶν σοφών τον μεθ’ ἡδονῆς αἱρεῖσθαι βίον, ὡς ἐκ τῆς παρ’ αὐτοῖς ἐκείνοις διαφωνίας τὸ φύσει τι τοῖον ἣ τοῖον εἶναι διατρἐπεσθαι.
198	Οὐκ ατοπον δ’ ἂν ἴσως εἴη πρὸς τούτοις και εἰδικώτερον ἐπιστῆσαι διὰ βραχέων ταῖς ὑπολήψεσι ταῖς περὶ αίσχρών καί ονκ αισχρών άθέσμων τε καὶ οὐ τοιούτων καὶ νόμων καϊ ἐθῶν καὶ τῆς εἰς θεοὺς εὐσεβείας καὶ τῆς περὶ τοὺς κατοιχομένους ὁσιότητος καὶ τῶν ἐοικότων* καὶ γὰρ οὕτω περί τῶν πρακτέων η μη πολλὴν εὑρήσομεν ανωμαλίαν.
199	Οἷον γοῦν παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν αίσχρόγ, μάλλον δὲ καὶ παράνομον νενόμισται τὸ τῆς ἀρρενομιξίας, παρὰ Γερμανοῖς δε, ὡς φασίν, οὐκ αισχρόν ἀλλ’ ὡς εν τι τῶν συνήθων. λέγεται δὲ καὶ παρὰ Θηβαίοις το παλαιόν ονκ αισχρόν τούτο εἶναι δόξαι, καὶ τὸν Μηριόνην τὸν Κρῆτα οὕτω κεκλῆσθαί φασι δι* ἔμφασιν τοῦ Κρητών έθους, καί την Ἀχιλλέως πρὸς Πάτροκλον διάπνρον φιλίαν εἰς τοῦτο ἀν~
200	άγουσι τινές. καὶ τί θαυμαστόν, όπου γε καὶ οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς κυνικῆς φιλοσοφίας καί οι περὶ τὸν Κιτιέα Ζήνωνα καὶ Κλεάνθην καὶ Χρύσιππον ἀδιάφορον τούτο εἶναι φασίν; καὶ τὸ δημοσίᾳ γνναικί μίγ- * 6
a <?.<?. the Cyrenaics.
6 0/. the examples in i. 145 ff. “ Amongst us ” here, and throughout this chapter (as in i. 145 ff.), means “amongst the Greeks” and refers in special to the laws or customs of Athens,
c Prob. not “ Germans,” but a Persian tribe, c/. i. 152.
ώ Μ^ριόν^ς is derived from μ^ρός (“ thigh ”) ; c/“. §245 infra.	e C/. Plato, Symp. ISO a.
/ <7/ §§ 205, 245 ; and i. 148, 153, 160 for what follows. The repellent features of Stoic ethical theory mentioned in 460
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And so,itoo, those who assert that the virtuous life 197 is naturally good might be refuted by the fact that some of the sages choose the life which includes pleasure,® so that the claim that a thing is by nature of this sort or that is contradicted by the divergence of opinion amongst the Dogmatists themselves.
And perhaps it may not be amiss, in addition to 198 what has been said, to dwell more in detail, though briefly, on the notions concerning things shameful and not shameful, unholy and not so, laws and customs, piety towards the gods, reverence for the departed, and the like. For thus we shall discover a great variety of belief concerning what ought or ought not to be done.
For example,6 amongst us sodomy is regarded as 199 shameful or rather illegal, but by the Germani,c they say, it is not looked on as shameful but as a customary thing. It is said, too, that in Thebes long ago this practice was not held to be shameful, and they say that Meriones the Cretan was so called by way of indicating the Cretans’ customand some refer to this the burning love of Achilles for Patroclus.® And 200 what wonder, when both the adherents of the Cynic philosophy and the followers of Zeno of Citium, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, declare that this practice is indifferent ? f Having intercourse with a woman,
this chapter are passed over in most expositions of Stoicism, though confirmed by Plutarch {De Stoic, repugn ). We may ascribe them to the “Back to Nature” movement, which the early Stoics shared with the Cynics. The dictum u Live according to Nature” might be taken to mean u Disregard conventional morals,” “ Cease to repress your natural instincts.” But, as Sextus says in § 249, they did not (like some of the Cynics) carry out in practice these shocking theories.
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νυσθαι, καίτοι παρ’ ἡμῖν αἰσχρὸν εἶναι δοκοῦν, παρά τισι τῶν Ινδῶν οὐκ αισχρόν εἶναι νομίζεται· μίγνυνται γοῦν ἀδιαφόρως δημοσία, καθάπερ καὶ
201	περὶ τοῦ φιλοσόφου Κράτητος άκηκόαμεν. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ τὰς γυναίκας ἑταιρεῖν παρ’ ημιν μὲν αἰ-σχρόν ἐστι καὶ ἐπονείδιστον, παρά δὲ πολλοῖς τῶν Αιγυπτίων εὐκλεές· φασι γοΰν οτι αί πλείστοις συνιοΰσαι και κόσμον ἔχουσι περισφύριον, σύνθημα τοῦ παρ’ αὐταῖς σεμνολογήματος. παρ’ ἐνίοις δὲ αυτών αί κόραι πρό των γάμων την προίκα ἐξ ἑταιρήσεως συνάγονσαι γαμοῦνται. και τους στωι-κοὺς δὲ ὁρῶμεν οὐκ ατοπον εἶναι λέγοντας το ἑταίρᾳ συνοικεῖν ἣ τὸ ἐξ ἑταίρας ἐργασίας διαζῆν.
202	Ἀλλὰ καὶ το έστίχθαι παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν αισχρόν και άτιμον εἶναι δοκεῖ, πολλοί δὲ Αιγυπτίων καί
203	Σαρματῶν στίζουσι τα γεννώμενα, τό τε ἐλλόβια ἔχειν τοὺς ἄρρενας παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν αισχρόν ἐστι, παρ’ ἐνίοις δὲ τῶν βαρβάρων, ώσπερ καὶ Σύροις, εὐγενείας ἐστὶ σύνθημα. τινὲς δὲ ἐπιτείνοντες τὸ σύνθημα τής εὐγενείας, καὶ τὰς ῄῖνας τῶν παίδων τιτρώσκοντες κρίκους απ’ αὐτῶν άργυρέους ή χρυσοΰς ἀπαρτῶσιν, ὃ παρ’ ἡμῖν οὐκ ἂν ποιησειέ
204	τις, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ άνθοβαφή καί ποδήρη τις άρρην ενταύθα ἂν άμφιέσαιτο έσθήτα, καίτοι παρά Πέρσαις εὐπρεπεστάτου τοῦ παρ’ ή μιν αισχρού τούτου δοκοΰντος εἶναι. καὶ παρά Διονυσιῳ δε τῷ τῆς Σικελίας τυράννω τοιαύτης έσθήτος Πλά-τωνι καὶ Ἀριστίππῳ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις προσενεχ-θείσης ὁ μὲν Πλάτων ἀπεπέμψατο, εἰπὼν
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too, in public, although deemed by us to be shameful, is not though}; to be shameful by some of the Indians ; at any rate they couple publicly with indifference, like the philosopher Crates, as the story goes. Moreover, 201 prostitution is with us a shameful and disgraceful thing, but with many of the Egyptians it is highly esteemed ; at least, they say that those women who have the greatest number of lovers wear an ornamental ankle-ring as a token of their proud position.® And with some of them the girls marry after collecting a dowry before marriage by means of prostitution. We see the Stoics also declaring that it is not amiss to keep company with a prostitute or to live on the profits of prostitution.
Moreover with* us tattooing is held to be shameful 202 and degrading, but many of the Egyptians and Sarmatians tattoo their offspring. Also, it is a 203 shameful thing with us for men to wear earrings, but amongst some of the barbarians, like the Syrians, it is a token of nobility. And some, by way of marking their nobility still further, pierce the nostrils also of their children and suspend from them rings of silver or gold—a thing which nobody with us would do, just 204 as no man here would dress himself in a flowered robe reaching to the feet, although this dress, which with us is thought shameful, is held to be highly respectable by the Persians. And when, at the Court of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, a dress of this description was offered to the philosophers Plato and Aristippus,6 Plato sent it away with the words—
fl C/. Hdt. iv. 176.
b Of. Diog. Laert. ii. 78, and i. 155 supra. The verses are from Eurip. Bacchae 836 and 317.
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οὐκ ἂν δυναίμην θῆλυν ἐνδῦναι στολήν ἄρρην πεφυκώς,
ὁ δὲ Ἀρἴστιππος προσήκατο, φήσας
καὶ γὰρ ἐν βακχεύμασιν οὖσ’ ἥ γε σώφρων οὐ διαφθαρήσεται.
οὕτω καὶ τῶν σοφών ῴ μὲν οὐκ αισχρόν ῴ δὲ
205	αισχρόν ἐδόκει τούτο εἶναι. ἄθεσμον τέ ἐστι παρ’ ἡμῖν μητέρα ἢ ἀδελφὴν ἰδίαν γαμεῖν* Πέρσαι δε, καὶ μάλιστα αυτών οι σοφίαν ἀσκεῖν δοκοῦντες, οἱ Μάγοι, γαμοῦσι τὰς μητέρας, καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι τὰς ἀδελφὰς θίγονται προς γάμον, καὶ ὡς ὁ ποιητής φησιν,
Ζεὺς Ἠρην προσέειπε κασιγνήτην άλοχόν τε.
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ Κιτιεὺς Ζήνων φησι μὴ ἄτοπον εἶναι τὸ μόριον τῆς μητρὸς τῷ ἑαυτοῦ μορίῳ τρΐφαι, καθάπερ οὐδὲ ἄλλο τι μέρος τον σώματος αυτής τῇ χειρὶ τρΐφαι φαΰλον αν εἴποι τις εἶναι. και ὁ Χρύσιππος δὲ ἐν τῇ πολιτεία δογματίζει τόν τε πατέρα ἐκ τῆς θυγατρός παιδοποιεῖσθαι καὶ τὴν μητέρα ἐκ τοῦ παιδὸς καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἐκ τῆς ἀδελφῆς. Πλάτων δὲ καὶ καθολικώτερον κοινάς
206	εἶναι τὰς γυναίκας δεῖν ἀπεφήνατο. τό τε αἰ-σχρουργεῖν έπάρατον ον παρ9 ἡμῖν ὁ Ζήνων ούκ ἀποδοκιμάζει· καὶ ἄλλους δὲ ὡς ἀγαθῷ τινὶ τούτῳ χρήσθαι τω κακώ πυνθανόμεθα.
207	Ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ἀνθρωπείων γεύεσθαι σαρκών παρ9 ἡμῖν μὲν ἄθεσμον, παρ’ ὅλοις δὲ βάρβαροις ἔθνεσιν ἀδιάφορον ἐστίν. καὶ τί δεῖ τοὺς βαρβάρους λέγειν,
a C/. i. 152.	b Homer, 7ί. xviii. 356.
e C/. § 246, i. 160.
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A man am I, and never could I don A woman’s garb;
»
but Aristippus accepted it, saying—
For e’en midst revel-routs She that is chaste will keep her purity.
Thus, even ib the case of these sages, while the one of them deemed this practice shameful, the other did not. And with us it is sinful to marry one’s mother 205 or one’s own sister ; but the Persians, and especially those of them who are reputed to practise wisdom— namely, the Magi,—marry their mothers; and the Egyptians a take their sisters in marriage, even as the poet says b—
Thus spake Zeus unto Hera, his wedded wife and his sister.
Moreover, Zeno of Citium says that it is not amiss for a man to rub his mother’s private part with his own private part, just as no one would say it was bad for him to mb any other part of her body with his hand. Chrysippus,0 too, in his book The State approves of a father getting children by his daughter, a mother by her son, and a brother by Ms sister. And Plato/ in more general terms, has declared that wives ought to be held in common. Masturbation, too, which we 206 count loathsome, is not disapproved by Zeno ; and we are informed that others, too, practise this evil as though it were a good thing.
Moreover, the eating of human flesh is sinful with 207 us, but indifferent amongst whole tribes of barbarians.6 Yet why should one speak of “ barbarians ”
d Of. Rep. v. 45T.	6 Cf. § 225 infra.
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οττου και 6 Τυδεὺς τὸν ἐγκέφαλον τοῦ πολεμίου λέγεται φαγεῖν, καὶ οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς στοᾶς οὐκ ἀτοπον εἶναί φασι τὸ σάρκας τινα ἐσθίειν άλλων τε ἀν-
208	θρώπων καὶ ἑαυτοῦ; τό τε ἀνθρωπεὰρ μιαίνειν
αἵματι βωμόν θεοῦ παρ’ ή μιν μὲν τοῖς πολλοῖς ἄθεσμον, Λάκωνες δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμού της Ὀρ-θωσίας Ἀρτέμιδος μαστίζονται πικρφς υπέρ τοῦ πολλὴν αίματος ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμού της θεοῦ γενέσθαι ρύσιν.	ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ Κρόνῳ θυουσιν άνθρωπόν
τιν€ς, καθάπερ καὶ Σκύθαι τη Ἀρτέμιδι τοὺς ξένους* ἡμεῖς δὲ χραίνεσθαι τὰ ἱερὰ δοκοῦμεν ἀν-
209	θρώπου φόνῳ. τούς γε μην μοιχούς κολάζει παρ ἡμῖν νόμος, παρὰ δέ τισιν άδιάφορόν εστι ταῖς τῶν ἑτέρων γυναιξὶ μίγνυσθαι* καὶ φιλοσόφων 8έ τινές φασιν ά8ιάφορον εἶναι τὸ ἀλλοτριᾳ γυναικι μίγνυσθαι.
210	Τοὺς πατέρας τε ὑπὸ τῶν παίδων ἐπιμελειας ἀξιοῦσθαι κελεύει παρ’ η μιν νόμος* οἱ Σκύθαι δὲ ὑπὲρ τὰ ἑξήκοντα ἔτη γενομένους αυτούς άποσφάτ-τουσιν. καὶ τί θαυμαστόν, εἴγε ὁ μὲν Κρόνος τῇ ἅρπῃ τὰ αιδοία ἐξέτεμε τοῦ πατρός, ό δὲ Ζευς τὸν Κρόνον κατεταρτάρωσεν, ἡ δὲ Ἀθηνᾶ μετὰ Ἠρας καὶ Ποσειδῶνος τὸν πατέρα δεσμεύειν ἐπ-
211	εχείρησεν; ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ παΐδας ό Κρόνος ἀναιρεῖν έκριναν, καὶ ὁ Σόλων Ἀθηναίοις τὸν περί τῶν άκριτων νόμον εθετο, καθ’ ον φονεύειν ἑκάστῳ τὸν ἑαυτοῦ παῖδα ἐπέτρεψεν. παρ’ ἡμῖν δὲ το τοὺς παΐδας φονεύειν ἀπαγορεύουσιν οἱ νόμοι, οι τε Ῥωμαίων νομοθέται τοὺς παῖδας υποχειρίους
α Tydeus, father of Diomede; his “enemy” was Melan-ippus (//. xiv. 114 if.).
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when even* Tydeusa is said to have devoured the brains of his .enemy, and the Stoic School declare that it is not wrong for a man to eat either other men’s flesh or his own ? And with most of us it is 208 sinful to defile an altar of a god with human blood, but the Laconians lash themselves fiercely over the altar of Artemis Orthosia b in order that a great stream of blood may flow over the altar of the goddess. Moreover, some sacrifice a human victim to Cronos, just as the Scythiansc sacrifice strangers to Artemis ; whereas we deem that holy places are defiled by the slaying of a man. Adulterers are, of 209 course, punished by law with us, but amongst some peoples d intercourse with other men’s wives is a thing indifferent; and some philosophers/ too, declare that intercourse with the wife of another is indifferent.
With us, also, the law enjoins that the fathers 210 should receive due care from their children ; but the Scythians cut their throats when they get to be over sixty years old. And what wonder, seeing that Cronos cut off his father’s genitals with a sickle, and Zeus plunged Cronos down to Tartarus, and Athena with the help of Hera and Poseidon attempted to bind her father with fetters ? f Moreover, Cronos 211 decided to destroy his own children, and Solon gave the Athenians the law “ concerning things immune,” by which he allowed each man to slay his own child ; but with us the laws forbid the slaying of children.
The Roman lawgivers also ordain that the children
b Boys were scourged at the altar of Artemis Orthia in Laconia.
c Of. i. 149.
d Of. Hdt. iv. 180 ; Aristot. Pol. ii. 3.
6 e.g. Diogenes the Cynic, of. Diog. Laert. vi. 72.
f Of. Horn. II. xiv. 204, i. 399.
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καὶ δούλους τών 'πατέρων κελεύουσιν* εἶναι, καὶ τῆς ουσίας των παίδων μὴ κυριεύειν τοὺς παῖδας ἀλλὰ τοὺς πατέρας, εως ἂν ἐλευθερίας οἱ παῖδες τυχωσι κατὰ τοὺς αργυρωνήτους· παρ’ έτέροις δὲ
212	ὡς τυραννικόν τούτο ἐκβέβληται. νόμος τέ ἐστι τοὺς ἀνδροφόνους κολάζεσθαι· οι μονομάχαι δὲ φονεύοντες πολλάκις καὶ τιμής τυγχάνουσιν. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ τύπτειν ἐλευθέρους οἱ νόμοι κωλύουσιν οἱ άθληταί δὲ, τύπτοντες ἐλευθέρους ἄνδρας, πολλάκις καὶ ἀναιροῦντες, τιμών και στεφάνων ἀξιοῦν-
213	ται. νόμος τε παρ’ ἡμῖν κελεύει μια συνοικεΐν έκαστον, Θρακών δὲ καὶ Γαιτούλων (Λιβύων δὲ
214	ἔθνος τούτο) πολλαῖς έκαστος συνοικεί. το τε λήστευε ιν παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν παράνομον και άδικόν ἐστι, παρά δὲ πολλοῖς τῶν βαρβάρων ούκ άτοπον. φασι δὲ ὅτι καὶ εὐκλεὲς τούτο οι Κίλικες ενόμιζον εἶναι, ὡς καὶ τοὺς ἐν ληστεία τελευτήσαντας τιμής άξιους είναι Βοκεΐν. και ὁ Νέστωρ δὲ παρὰ τῷ ποιητή, μετά το φιλοφρονήσασθαι τούς περί τον Ύηλέμαχον, φησί προς αυτούς
ή μαφιδίως άλάλησθε οΐά τε ληιστήρες;
καίτοι εί άτοπον ἦν τὸ λήστευε ιν, ούκ ἂν <ἡν>Χ ούτως αυτούς φιλοφρονησάμενος διά το ύποπτευειν μὴ ἄρα τοιοΰτοί τινες εΐεν.
215	Ἀλλὰ καὶ κλέπτειν [μὲν] παρ’ ἡμῖν μὲν άδικον καὶ παράνομόν ἐστιν οἱ δὲ καὶ κλεπτίστατον είναι θεόν λέγοντες τον Ἐρμῆν οὐκ άδικον τούτο νομί-ζεσθαι ποιοϋσιν πώς γάρ αν θεός εΐη κακός; φασί δέ τινες ότι και οι Αάκωνες τούς κλέπτας
1 <ἡν> addidi: <άνε/&σε> post φιλοφρ. cj. Mutsch
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are subj eets*and slaves of their fathers, and that power over the children’s property belongs to the fathers and not the children, until the children have obtained their freedom like bought slaves ; but this custom is rej ected by others as being despotic. It is the law, too, 212 that homicides should be punished ; but gladiators when they kill often receive actual commendation. Moreover, the laws prevent the striking of free men ; yet when athletes strike free men, and often even kill them, they are deemed worthy of rewards and crowns. With us, too, the law bids each man to 213 have one wife, but amongst the Thracians and Gaetulians (a Libyan tribe) a each man has many wives. Piracy, to®, is with us illegal and criminal, 214 but with many of the barbarians it is not disapproved. Indeed they say that the Cilicians used to regard it as a noble pursuit, so that they held those who died in the course of piracy to be worthy of honour. So too Nestor—in the poet’s accountb—after welcoming Telemachus and his comrades, addresses them thus—
Say, are you roaming Aimlessly, like sea-rovers ?
Yet, if piracy had been an improper thing, he would not have welcomed them in this friendly way, because of his suspicion that they might be people of that kind.
Moreover, thieving is with us illegal and criminal; 215 yet those who declare that Hermes is a most thievish god cause this practice to be accounted not criminal— for how could a god be bad ? And some say that the Laconians also punished those who thieved, not be-a Of. Sallust, Bell. lug. 21, 82.
b Homer, Od. iii. 73. For early Greek piracy cf. Thucyd. i. 5.
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ἐκόλαζον ον διὰ τὸ κεκλοφέναι ἀλλὰ δια τὸ πεφω-
216	ρᾶσθαι. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ δειλὸς καὶ ὁ βίφασπις ἀνὴρ κολάζεται παρὰ πολλοῖς νόμῳ* διὸ καὶ ἡ τὴν ασπίδα τῷ παιδὶ ἐπὶ πόλεμον ἐξιόντι διδοῦσα Λάκαινα
συ εφη, τέκνον, η ταυταν η επι ταυταν.
’Αρχίλοχος δε, ὥσπερ σεμνυνόμενος ἡμῖν ἐπὶ τῷ τὴν ασπίδα ρίφας φυγεῖν, ἐν τοῖς πριήμασι περὶ ἑαυτοῦ φησὶν
ἀσπίδι μὲν Σαίων τις ἀγάλλεται, ἣν παρὰ θάμνῳ ἔντος ἀμώμητον κάλλιπον οὐκ ἐθέλων,
αὐτὸς δ’ ἐξέφυγον θανάτου τέλος.
217	αἱ δὲ Ἀμαζόνες καὶ ἐχώλευον τὰ ἄρρενα τῶν παρ’ αὐταῖς γεννωμένων ὑπὲρ τοῦ μηδέν άνδρεΐον αυτά ποιησαι δύνασθαι, περὶ πόλεμον δε εσγον αὐταί, τοῦ εναντίον παρ’ η μιν καλῶς ἔχειν νενομισμένου. καὶ ἡ μήτηρ δὲ τῶν θεῶν προσίεται τούς θηλνδρίας, οὐκ ἂν οὕτω κρίνασα ἡ θεός, εἴγε φύσει φαῦλον
218	ἦν τὸ μὴ άνδρεΐον είναι, οντω καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν δικαίων καὶ αδίκων καὶ τοῦ κατὰ τὴν άνδρίαν καλόν πολλην ανωμαλίαν έχει.
Καὶ τὰ περὶ ενσεβείας δὲ καὶ θεῶν πεπλήρωται πολλής διαφωνίας, θεούς γαρ οι μὲν πολλοί φασιν είναι τινες δε οὐκ εἶναι, ώσπερ οι περί Διαγόραν τον Μήλιον καὶ Θεόδωρον και Κριτίαν τὸν Ἀθη-ναΐον. καὶ τῶν εἶναι θεοὺς άποφηναμενων οι μεν τούς πατρίους νομίζονσι θεούς, οι δὲ τοὺς ἐν ταῖς
a Α. of Paros, famous for his iambic poems, circa 680 b.c. Alcaeus, a later poet, also flung away his shield in battle; and Hor. Od. iL 7 is based on one or other of these incidents. b Ο/. Hdt. iv. 114.
c Cybele, whose priests were eunuchs, c/, Catullus 63.
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cause they had thieved, but because they had been found out. · Moreover, the coward and the man 216 who throws away his shield are in many places punished by law ; and this is why the Laconian mother, when giving a shield to her son as he set out for the war, said, “ Either with this, my child, or upon it.” Yaet Archilochus,a as though vaunting to us of his flight after flinging away his shield, speaks thus of himself in his poems—
Over my shield some Saian warrior gloats,—
The shield I left, though loth, beside the bush—
A flawless piece of armour; I myself
Fled and escaped from death which endeth all.
And the Amazon^ 6 used to maim the males amongst 217 their offspring so as to make them incapable of any manly action, while they themselves attended to warfare ; though with us the opposite practice is regarded as right. The Mother of the gods,c also, approves of effeminates, and the goddess would not have decided thus if unmanliness were naturally a bad thing. So it is that, in regard to justice and 218 injustice and the excellence of manliness, there is a great variety of opinion.
Around all matters of religion and theology also, there rages violent controversyA For while the majority declare that gods exist, some deny their existence, like the School of Diagoras of Melos, and TheodoruSj and Critias the Athenian.® And of those who maintain the existence of gods, some believe in the ancestral gods, others in such as are constructed
d Of, for this subject Adv. Phys. L 13 if., 50 ff.
e Diagoras, atomist and poet, circa 420 Bio.; Theodorus, a Cyrenaic, circa 310 b.c. ; Critias, orator and poet, one of the “ Thirty Tyrants ” (404 b.c.) of Athens,
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δογματικαῖς αἰρέσεσιν ἀναπλασσομένους, ὡς Άρι-στοτέλης μὲν ἀσώματον εἷπεν εἶναι πὸν θεὸν καὶ πέρας τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, στωικοὶ δὲ πνεῦμα διῆκον καὶ διά τῶν εἰδεχθῶν, ’Επίκουρος δὲ άνθρωπόμορφον,
219	Ξενοφάνης δὲ σφαίραν απαθή. καὶ οἷ μὲν προ-νοεῖν τῶν καθ’ ἡμᾶς, οἱ δὲ μὴ προνοεῖν τὸ γὰρ μακάριον και άφθαρτον 6 ^Έιπίκουρός* φησι μήτε αὐτὸ πράγματα ἐχειν μήτε ἑτέροις παρἐχειν. ὅθεν καὶ τῶν κατά τὸν βίον οἱ μὲν ένα φασὶν εἶναι θεόν, οὶ δὲ πολλούς και διαφόρους ταῖς μορφαΐς, ὡς καὶ εἰς τὰς τῶν ΑΙγνπτίων ὑπολήψεις ἐκπίπτειν, κννοπροσώπονς και ἱερακομόρφους καὶ βόας καὶ κροκοδείλους και τί γαρ οὐχὶ ηομιζόντων τούς θεούς.
220	Ὅθεν καὶ τὰ περὶ θυσιών και τής περί τούς θεούς θρησκείας δλως πολλήν ανωμαλίαν ἔχει* ἃ γὰρ έν τισιν ἰεροῖς ὅσια, ταῦτα ἐν ἑτέροις ανόσια. καίτοι εἰ φύσει τό όσιον και το άνόσιον ἧν, οὐκ ἂν τοῦτο ενομίσθη. οΐον γοΰν Σαράπιδι χοίρον ούκ αν θύσειε τις, Ἠρακλεῖ δὲ καὶ Ἀσκληπιῷ θύουσιν. πρό βατόν ’Ίσιδι θύειν άθεσμον, τῆ μητρὶ μεντοι λεγομένῃ τῶν θεῶν καὶ θεοῖς άλλοις καλλιερεΐται.
221	τῷ Κρόνῳ <οἱ Καρχηδόνιοι >1 θύουσιν άνθρωπον, δ τοΐς πλείστοις ασεβές είναι νομίζεται. αίλουρον εν ’Αλεξάνδρειά τω Ὀρῳ θύουσι, καὶ Θέτιδι σίλφην* ὃ παρ’ ἡμῖν οὐκ ἂν ποιήσειέ τις. ίππον
1 <οί ΚαρχηδόνωΟ· addidi: <τινἐς ὅἐ> ante τ<ρ cj. Mutsch.
° This definition of God is not in our Aristotle, but o/. D# <w?o, i. 9, 279 a 16: “We are wont to give the name of ‘ Heaven * especially to the outermost ana highest (part of the Universe), in which all the Divinity, we say, is situated.” 472
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in the Dogmatic systems—as Aristotle asserted that God is incorporeal and “ the limit of heaven,” a the Stoics that he is a breath which permeates even through things foul, Epicurus that he is anthropomorphic,b Xenophanes that he is an impassive sphere. Some, too, hold that he cares for human affairs, others 219 that he does not so care ; for Epicurus declares that “ what is blessed and incorruptible neither feels trouble itself nor causes it to others.” Hence ordinary people differ also, some saying that there is one god, others that there are many gods and of various shapes ; in fact, they even come to share the notions of the Egyptians0 who believe in gods that are dog-faced, or hawk-shaped, or qows or crocodiles or anything else.
Hence, too, sacrificial usages, and the ritual of wor- 220 ship in general, exhibit great diversity. For things which are in some cults accounted holy are in others accounted unholy. But this would not have been so if the holy and the unholy existed by nature. Thus, for example, no one would sacrifice a pig to Sarapis, but they sacrifice it to Heracles and Asclepius. To sacrifice a sheep to Isis is forbidden, but it is offered up in honour of the so-called Mother of the gods and of other deities. To Cronos a a human victim is 221 sacrificed <at Carthago, although this is regarded by most as an impious act. In Alexandria they offer a cat to Horus and a beetle to Thetis—a thing which no one here would do. To Poseidon they sacrifice a
It is this outermost circumference—the abode of Fire, the finest and most divine of elements—which is here termed “ the limit” (πἐρας).
b Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 138 f. (Stoics), x. 139 (Epicureans).
For Xenophanes cf. i. 225.
c Cf. Hdt. ii. 41, Juvenal xv. 2 ff.
d Cf, § 208 supra.
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τῷ Ποσειδῶνι καλλιεροῦσιν Απόλλωνι δε, ἐξ-αιρέτως τῷ Διδυμαὰρ, τὸ ζῶον απεχθές. αἷγας Ἀρτέμιδι θύειν εὐσεβές, ἀλλ’ οὐκ Ἀσκληπιῷ.
222	καὶ ἄλλα δὲ τούτοις όμοια παμπληθή λέγειν ἔχων ἐῶ, τῆς συντομίας [παρα]στοχαζόμενος. εἰ μέντοι τι ἦν ὅσιον φύσει θῦμα καὶ ἀνόσιον, παρὰ πόσιν αν ομοίως ἐνομίζετο.
Παραπλήσια δὲ τούτοις ἔπτιν εὑρεῖν καὶ τὰ ἐν τῇ κατὰ την δίαιταν των ανθρώπων θρησκείᾳ περὶ
223	τοὺς θεούς. Ιουδαῖος μὲν γὰρ ἣ ἱερεὺς Αιγύπτιος θαττον αν άποθάνοι ή χοίρειον φάγοι, Αίβυς δὲ προβατείου γεύσασθαι κρέως τῶν ἀθεσμοτάτων εἶναι δοκεῖ, Σύρων δέ τινες περιστερᾶς, άλλοι δὲ ἱερείων. ἰχθῦς τε ἐν τισὶ μὲν ἱεροῖς θέμις ἐσθίειν, ἐν άλλοις δὲ ἀσεβές. Αιγυπτίων δὲ τῶν σοφών εἶναι νενομισμένων οι μεν κεφαλήν ζώου φαγεΐν άνίερον είναι νομίζουσιν, οἱ δὲ ωμοπλάτην, οἱ δὲ
224	πόδα, οἱ δὲ ἄλλο τι. κρόμμνον δὲ οὐκ ἄν τις προσενέγκαιτο τῶν καθιερουμενων τῷ κατὰ Πηλού-σιον Κασίῳ Διί, ώσπερ οὐδὲ ἱερεὺς τῆς κατὰ Αιβύην ’Αφροδίτης σκορόδον γεύσαιτο ἄν. ἀπ-έχονται δὲ ἐν οἷς μὲν ἱεροῖς μίνθης, ἐν οἷς δὲ ἡδυ-όσμον, εν οΐς δὲ σέλινου, ενιοι δε θαττον αν τάς κεφαλάς φαγεΐν φασὶ τῶν πάτερων ή κυάμους.
225	ἀλλὰ παρ’ έτεροις ταυτα αδιάφορα, κυνείων τε γεύσασθαι δοκοϋμεν ημείς άνίερον εἶναι, Θρακών δὲ ενιοι κυνοφαγεΐν ιστορούνται. ἴσως δὲ καὶ παρ’ Ἕλλησι τούτο ἦν σύνηθες* * διόπερ και Διοκλής από των κατά τούς 7Ασκληπιάδας όρμώμενος τισὶ τῶν
α i.e. of Didymus, near Miletus.
* <7/. Hdt. ii. 47.	c 0/. Hdt. ii. 39.
d (?/. Juv. XV. 0.	* East of the Nile Delta.
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horse ; but to Apollo (especially the Didymaeana Apollo) that*animal is an abomination. It is an act of piety to offer goats to Artemis, but not to Asclepius. And I might add a host of similar instances, but I 222 forbear since my aim is to be brief. Yet surely, if a sacrifice had been holy by nature or unholy, it would have been dpemed so by all men alike.
Examples similar to these may also be found in the religions observances with regard to human diet.
For a Jew or an Egyptian priestb would sooner die 223 than eat swine’s flesh ; by a Libyan it is regarded as a most impious thing to taste the meat of a sheep, by some of the Syrians to eat a dove, and by others to eat sacrificial.victims. And in certain cults it is lawful, but in others impious, to eat fish. And amongst the Egyptians some of those who are reputed to be sages believe it is sinful to eat an animal’s head,0 others the shoulder, others the foot, others some other part. And no one would bring an onion d 224 as an offering to Zeus Casius of Pelusium^ just as no priest of the Libyan Aphrodite would taste garlic. And in some cults they abstain from mint, in others from catmint, in others from parsley. And some declare that they would sooner eat their fathers’ heads than beans/ Yet, amongst others, these things 225 are indifferent. Eating dog’s flesh, too, is thought by us to be sinful, but some of the Thracians are reported to be dog-eaters. Possibly this practice was customary also amongst the Greeks ; and on this account Diodes, too, starting from the practices of the Asclepiadae/ prescribes that hounds’ flesh should
/ Cf. Emped. Frag. 141; probably a Pythagorean (or Orphic) “ taboo ”; cf. Hdt. ii. 37.
s The earliest Greek medical guild ; Diodes was a famous physician of the fourth century b.c.
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πασχόντων σκυλάκεια δίδοσθαι κελεύει κρέα. τινες δὲ καὶ ανθρώπων σάρκας, ὡς ἔφηνί ἀδιαφόρως ἐσθίουσιν, ὅπερ ἀνίερον παρ’ ἡμῖν εἶναι νενομισται.
226	καίτοι είγε ἧν φύσει τὰ τῆς θρησκείας καὶ τῶν ἀθέσμων, παρὰ πᾶσιν ἂν ομοίως ἐνομίζετο.
Παραπλήσια δὲ ἔστι λέγειν καὶ περὶ τῆς εις
λ	t	</	<	<	\
τους κατοιχομενους οσιοτητος. οι μεν γαρ οΛο-κλήρως περιστείλαντες τοὺς ἀποθανόντας γῇ καλυ-πτουσιν, ἀσεβὲς εἶναι νομίζοντας ήλίω δεικνύειν αυτούς* Αιγύπτιοι δὲ τὰ έντερα ἐξελόντες ταρι-χεύουσιν αυτούς και συν ἑαυτοῖς ὑπὲρ γῆς έχουσιν.
227	Αίθιόπων δὲ οἱ ἰχθυοφάγοι εἰς τὰς λίμνας αμ-βάλλουσιν αὐτούς, ὑπὸ τῶν ιχθύων'βρωθησομανούς· cΎρκανοΙ δὲ κνσϊν αυτούς ακτίθανται βοράν, ’Ινδῶν δὲ ἕνιοι γυψίν. Τρωγλοδύτας δέ φασιν ἐπί τινα γεώλοφον ἄγειν τὸν άποθανόντα, εἶτα δεσμεύσαντος αυτού την κεφαλήν πρὸς τοὺς πόδας λίθοις βάλλειν μετά γέλωτος, εἶθ’ ὅταν χώσωσιν αὐτὸν τοῖς βαλ-
228	λομένοις άπαλλάσσασθαι. τινας δὲ βάρβαροι τούς μαν ύπαρ ίζη κοντά ἔτη γεγονότας θύσαντες ἐσθίου-σιν, τοὺς δὲ ἐν νεότητι άποθ ανόντας γῇ κρύπτουσιν. ἔνιοι δὲ καίουσι τοὺς ταταλαυτηκότας· ὦν οἱ μαν ἀναλαβόντας αύτών τα ὀστέα κηδεύουσιν, οἱ δὲ ἀφροντἴστως καταλαίπουσιν αρριμμανα. Πέρσας δέ φασιν άνασκολοπίζαιν τούς άποθ ανόντας καὶ νίτρῳ ταριχεύειν, εἶθ’ οὕτω τελαμῶσι συνειλεῖν. ἄλλοι δὲ ὅσον πάνθος ἐπὶ τοῖς τελευτήσασιν ὑπομένουσιν ὁρῶμεν. §
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be given to certain patients. And some, as I have said,a even pat human flesh indifferently, a thing which with us is accounted sinful. Yet, if the rules 226 of ritual and of unlawful foods had existed by nature, they would have been observed by all men alike.
A similar account may be given of reverence towards the departed,6 Some wrap the dead up completely &nd then cover them with earth, thinking that it is impious to expose them to the sun ; but the Egyptians take out their entrails and embalm them and keep them above ground with themselves. The fish-eating tribes of the Ethiopians cast them 227 into the lakes, there to be devoured by the fish ; the Hyrcaniansc expose them as a prey to dogs, and some of the Indians to* vultures. And they say that some of the Troglodytes d take the corpse to a hill, and then after tying its head to its feet cast stones upon it amidst laughter, and when they have made a heap of stones over it they leave it there. And some 228 of the barbarians6 slay and eat those who are over sixty years old, but bury in the earth those who die young. Some burn the dead; and of these some recover and preserve their bones/ while others show no care but leave them scattered about. And they say that the Persians9 impale their dead and embalm them with nitre, after which they wrap them round in bandages. How much grief others endure for the dead we see ourselves.
b For this subject cf Diog. Laert. ix. 84; Cic. Tusc. i. 45;
Sir T. Browne, Mydriotapkia, chap. i.
c South of the Caspian Sea.
d i.e. “ cave-dwellers ” of west coast of the Red Sea.
e Cf § 210 supra.
f Cf Tibull. iii. 2. 17 for the practice of ossilegium.
‘ Cf Hdt. i. 140.
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229	Καὶ τὸν θάνατον δὲ αυτόν οί μὲν δεινὸν καὶ φευκτόν εἶναι νομίζουσιν, οἱ δὲ οὐ τοιοῦτον. ὁ γοῦν Εὐριπίδης φησὶν
τις δ’ οἷδεν εἰ το ζην μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν κάτω νομίζεται;
καὶ ὁ Επίκουρος δέ φησιν “ ὁ θάνατος οὐδὲν πρὸς ἡμᾶς* τὸ γὰρ διαλυθὲν ἀναισθητεῖ, τὸ δὲ ἀναισθη-τοῦν οὐδὲν πρὸς ἡμᾶς.” φασὶ δὲ καὶ ὡς εἴπερ συνεστήκαμεν ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, ὁ δὲ θάνατος διάλυσίς ἐστι ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, ὅτε μὲν ἡμεῖς ἐσμέν, οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ θάνατος (ον γαρ διαλυόμεθα), ὅτε δὲ ὁ θάνατος ἔστιν, οὐκ ἐσμὲν ή μας* τῷ γὰρ μηκέτι την σύστασιν εἶναι τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ τοῦ
230	σώματος οὐδὲ ἡμεῖς ἐσμέν. ὁ δὲ Ἠράκλειτός φησιν οτι καὶ τὸ ζῆν καὶ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν καὶ ἐν τῷ ζῆν ἡμᾶς ἐστὶ καὶ ἐν τῷ τεθνάναι* ὅτε μὲν γὰρ ἡμεῖς ζῶμεν, τὰς ψυχὰς ἡμῶν τεθνάναι καὶ ἐν η μιν τεθάφθα ι, ὅτε δὲ ἡμεῖς ἀποθνήσκομεν, τὰς ψυχὰς ἀναβιοῦν καὶ ζῆν. ενιοι δε και βέλτιον εἶναι τὸ ἀποθανεῖν τοῦ ζῆν ἡμᾶς ὑπολαμβάνουσιν. ὁ γοῦν Εὐριπίδης φησὶν
ἐχρἡν γὰρ ἡμᾶς σύλλογον ποιούμενους τὸν φύντα θρηνεῖν, εἰς ὅσ έρχεται κακα, τὸν δ’ αὖ θανόντα καὶ κακών πεπαυμένον χαίροντας εὐφημοῦντας ἐκπέμπειν δόμων.
231	ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς αυτής ὑπολήψεως καὶ ταῦτα εἴρηται* * &
° Eurip. Fra#. 638 (Nauck).
& Epic. ρ. 61.	; ΤΙ. 6 (Usener); c/. Lucret. iii. 830.
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Some, too, believe death itself to be dreadful and 229 horrible, others do not. Thus Euripides says a:
Who knows if life be but the state of death,
And death be counted life in realms below ?
And Epicurus b declares : “ Death is nothing to us; for what is dissolved is senseless, and what is senseless is nothing to us.” They also declare that, inasmuch as we are compounded of soul and body, and death is a dissolution of soul and body, when we exist death does not exist (for we are not being dissolved), and when death exists we do not exist, for through the cessation of the compound of soul and body we too cease to exist. And Heracleitusc states that both life 230 and death exist tfoth in our state of life and in our state of death ; for when we live our souls are dead and buried within us, and when we die our souls revive and live. And some even suppose that dying is better for us than living. Thus Euripides says d :
Rather should we assemble to bewail The babe new-born, such ills has he to face ;
Whereas the dead, who has surcease from woe,
With joy and gladness we should bear from home.
These lines, too, spring from the same sentiment6:	231
c Cf. Heracl. Frag, 67, 78 (b 88 Diels). Part of the “ Upward and Downward Way ” of H. (see Introd. p. viii) is the cycle of generation by which every creature is simultaneously both living and dying. The soul, which consists of “fire,” is continually passing into the other elements, and the other elements into it. But the second clause (“ for when we live” etc.) looks rather like a contamination of Heracleitus’s doctrine with the σώμα—σῆμα (“ body a tomb ”) theory of Pythagoreanism.
a Frag, 449 ; cf, Cic. Tusc. i. 48, Cucr. v. 222 if.
0 Theognis 425 if.; cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1227.
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αρχήν μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἄριστον, μηδ’ ἐσιδεῖν αὐγὰς ὀξέος ἡελισν, φύντα δ’ ὅπως ὥκιστα πύλας Άίδαο περῆσαι καὶ κεῖσθαι πολλὴν γαῖαν ἐφεσσάμενον.
καὶ τὰ περὶ Κλέοβιν δὲ καὶ Βίτωνα ἴσμεν, ἅ φησιν ὁ Ἠρόδοτος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς Ἀργείας ^ἰερείας λόγῳ.
232	ἱστοροῦνται δὲ καὶ Θρακών ενιοι περικαθεσθέντες τὸν γεννηθέντα θρηνεῖν. οὐδὲ ὁ θάνατος ονν των φύσει δεινῶν εἶναι νομίζοιτο ἄν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸ ζῆν τῶν φύσει καλών, οὐδὲ τῶν προειρημενών τί ἐστι φύσει τοῖον ἣ τοῖον, νομιστὰ δὲ πάντα καὶ πρός τι.
233	Τὸν αυτόν δὲ τρόπον της ἐπιχειρήσεως μεταφέρειν ἔπτι καὶ ἐφ’ έκαστον τῶν άλλων, ἃ μὴ ἐξεθέμεθα νῦν 8ιὰ την συντομίαν του λόγου. εἰ δὲ καὶ περί τινων μὴ ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν αὐτόθεν ἀνω-μαλίαν, λεκτέον ὅτι ἕν τισιν ἔθνεσιν ἀγνοουμένοις η μιν ἐνδέχεται καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν εἶναι διαφωνίαν.
234	ὡς οὖν εἰ μη ἐγιγνώσκομεν, εἰ τύχοι, τὸ περὶ τοῦ τὰς ἀδελφὰς γαμεῖν τῶν Αίγυπτίων έθος, οὐκ αν όρθώς διεβεβαιοὑμεθα ὁμολογούμενον παρὰ πᾶσιν εἶναι τὸ μὴ δεῖν ἀδελφὰς γαμεῖν, ούτως οὐδὲ περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων ἐκείνων ἐν οἷς οὐχ ὑποπιπτουσιν ἡμῖν ἀνωμαλίαι διαβεβαιοῦσθαι προσηκ€ΐ μη εἶναι διαφωνίαν ἐν αὐτοῖς, ἐνδεχομένου, καθάπερ ἔφην, τοῦ παρά τισιν ἔθνεσι τῶν ἡμῖν μη γινωσκομένων τὴν περὶ αυτών εἶναι διαφωνίαν.
a Ο/. Hdt. i. 31 ; Cic. IWc. i. 47. Their mother Cydippe (the “ Argive priestess ” of Hera) prayed the goddess to grant her sons, C. and B., the best of boons for mortals : the same night both died in their sleep.
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Not to have been begotten at all were the best thing for mortals.
Nor to have looked upon fiery rays of the sun :
Or» if begotten, to hasten amain to the portals of Hades,
And to lie unmoved robed in masses of earth.
We know, too, the facts about Cleobis and Biton which Herodotus a relates in his story of the Argive priestess. It· is reported, also, that some of the 232 Thracians sit round the new-born babe and chant dirges.6 So, then, death should not be considered a thing naturally dreadful, just as life should not be considered a thing naturally good. Thus none of the things mentioned above is naturally of this character or of that, but all are matters of convention and relative.	*
The same method of treatment may be applied also 233 to each of the other customs, which we have not now described owing to the summary character of our exposition. And even if, in regard to some of them, we are unable to declare their discrepancy offhand, we ought to observe that disagreement concerning them may possibly exist amongst certain nations that are unknown to us.c For just as, if we had been 234 ignorant, say, of the custom amongst the Egyptians of marrying sisters ,d we should have asserted wrongly that it was universally agreed that men ought not to marry sisters,—even so, in regard to those practices wherein we notice no discrepancy, it is not proper for us to affirm that there is no disagreement about them, since, as I said, disagreement about them may possibly exist amongst some of the nations which are unknown to us.
b Of. Hat. v. 4.	c Of. ii. 40.
d Cf.% 205 stipra.
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235	Ὀ τοίνυν σκεπτικός την τοσαύτηv *ανωμαλίαν των πραγμάτων ορών ἐπἐχει μὲν περί τοῦ φύσει τι αγαθόν η κακόν η ολως πρακτεον η μη πρακτεον είναι, καν τούτω της δογματικής άφιστάμενος προπέτειας, ἔπεται δὲ ἀδοξάστως τῇ βιωτικῇ τηρήσει, και διά τούτο εν μεν τοῖς δοξαστοῖς απαθής μένει,
236	ἐν δὲ τοῖς κατηναγκασμένοις μετριοπαθει· ὡς μὲν γὰρ άνθρωπος αίσθητικώς1 πάσχει, μή προσδοξά-ζων δὲ ὅτι τούτο ο πάσχει κακόν εστι φύσει, μετ ριοπαθεΐ. το γαρ προσδοξάζειν τι τοιοντο χείρον εστι και αυτόν τον πάσχειν, ὡς ενίοτε τούς μεν τεμνομένους ή άλλο τι τοιοντο πάσχοντας φέρειν, τούς δὲ παρεστώτας διά την πέρϊ τοΰ γινομένου
237	δόξαν ὡς φαύλου Αειποφυχειν. 6 μέντοι γε νπο-θέμενος τό φύσει τι αγαθόν ή κακόν ή ὅλως πρακτεον ή μή πρακτεον είναι ταράσσεται ποικίλως. καὶ γὰρ παρόντων αύτω τούτων α νομίζει φύσει κακά είναι ποινηλατεισθαι δοκεΐ, και των φαινομένων αγαθών αύτω γινόμενος εγκρατής υπό τε τοΰ τύφου καὶ τοῦ περί τήν αποβολήν αυτών φόβου, και ευλαβούμενος μή πάλιν εν τοΐς φύσει κακοΐς νομιζομένοις παρ’ αὐτῷ γένηται, ταραχαΐς ονχι
238	ταῖς τυχούσαις περιπίπτει* τούς γάρ άναπόβλητα είναι τά αγαθά λέγοντας εφεξομεν εκ τής απορίας τής κατά τήν διαφωνίαν. όθεν επιλογιζόμεθα οτι εΐ τό κακού ποιητικόν κακόν εστι και φευκτόν, ή δὲ πεποίθησις τοῦ τάδε μεν είναι φύσει αγαθά
1 αισθητικών Heintz: αισθητικά mss., Bekk.
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Accordingly, the Sceptic, seeing so great a diversity 235 of usages, suspends judgement as to the natural existence of anything good or bad or (in general) fit or unfit to be done, therein abstaining from the rashness of dogmatism a; and he follows undogmatically the ordinary rules of life, and because of this he remains impassive in respect of matters of opinion, while in conditions that are necessitated his emotions are moderate ; for though, as a human being, he 236 suffers emotion through his senses, yet because he does not also opine that what he suffers is evil by nature, the emotion he suffers is moderate. For the added opinion that a thing is of such a kind is worse than the actual suffering itself, just as sometimes the patients themselves bear a surgical operation, while the bystanders swoon away because of their opinion that it is a horrible experience. But, in fact, he who 237 assumes that there exists by nature something good or bad or, generally, fit or unfit to be done, is disquieted in various ways. For when he experiences what he regards as natural evils he deems himself to be pursued by Furies, and when he becomes possessed of what seems to him good things he falls into no ordinary state of disquiet both through arrogance and through fear of losing them, and through trying to guard against finding himself again amongst what he regards as natural evils; for those who assert that goods 238 are incapable of being lostb we shall put to silence by means of the doubts raised by their dissension. Hence we conclude that if what is productive of evil is evil and to be shunned, and the persuasion that these things are good, those evil, by nature produces
6 So said the Cynics, and some Stoics ; other Stoics gave up the doctrine; of. Diog. Laert. vi. 105, vii. 127.
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τάδε δὲ κακά ταραχὰς ποιεῖ, κακόν * ἐστι καὶ φευκτόν τὸ ὑποτίθεσθαι καὶ πεποιθἐναι φαῦλόν τι ἣ ἀγαθὸν ὡς πρὸς τὴν φύσιν εἶναι.
Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος άρκεΐ λελἐχθαι περὶ αγαθών καὶ κακών καὶ ἀδιαφόρων.
ΚΕ\—ΕΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΤΕΧΝΗ ΠΕΡΙ ΒΙΟΝ
239	Δῆλον δὲ ἐκ τῶν προειρημένων ὅτι οὐδὲ τέχνη τις ἂν εἴη περὶ τὸν βίον. εἰ γαρ ἔστι τοιαύτη τέχνη, περί την θεωρίαν τών τε αγαθών καὶ τῶν κακών και τών αδιαφορών ἔχει* διὸ τούτων ανυπάρκτων δντων ανύπαρκτός ἐστι καὶ ἡ περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνη. καὶ άλλως, ἐπεὶ μη όμοφώνως μίαν άπολείπουσι πάντες οί δογματικοί τέχνην περί τον βίον, ἀλλ’ ἄλλοι άλλην υποτίθενται, ύποπίπτουσι τῇ διαφωνία και τῷ ἀπὸ τῆς διαφωνίας λόγω, ον ήρώτησα εν τοῖς περὶ τἀγαθοῦ λελεγμένοις ημιν,
240	εἰ μέντοι καὶ μίαν εἶναι πάντες λέγοιεν καθ’ ὑπό-θεσιν την περί τον βίον τέχνην, οΐον την αοίδιμον φρόνησιν, ητις όνειροπολεΐται μεν παρά στωικοΐς, μάλλον δὲ πληκτικωτέρα τών άλλων εἶναι δοκεῖ, καὶ ούτως οὐδὲν ἦττον ατοπίαι παρακολονθησονσιν, ἐπεὶ γὰρ φρόνησίς εστιν αρετή, την δε αρετήν μόνος εΐχεν ό σοφός, οί στωικοί μη οντος σοφοί
241	οὐχ ἕξουσι την περί τον βίον τέχνην, ολως τε, ἐπεὶ μὴ δύναται κατ’ αυτούς νποστήναι τέχνη, οὐδὲ περί τον βίον έσται τέχνη τις οσον ἐφ’ οἷς λέγουσιν.
Οἷον γοῦν τέχνην είναι φασι σύστημα εκ κατα-
<* Of. Adv. Bth. 167 if.; Cic.	h 13, v. 6 ff.
b Cjf. §§ 180, 238 supra.
c For the sage as “indiscoverable” cf. Adv. Phys. i. 133, Introd. p. xxix. “Prudence” (φρόν^σις), or “practical
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disquiet, then the assumption and persuasion that anything is, in its real nature, either bad or good is evil and to be shunned.
For the present, then, this account of things good, evil, and indifferent is sufficient.
Chapter "XXIIL—Does there exist an Art of Living ?
It is plain from what has been said above that there 239 can be no art of living.® For if such an art exists, it has to do with the consideration of things good, evil, and indifferent, so that these being non-existent the art of living also 4s non-existent. Further, since the Dogmatists do not all with one accord lay down one single art of living, but some propound one art, some another, they are guilty of discrepancy and open to the argument from discrepancy which I stated in our discussion of the Good.b Yet, even if they were 240 all to agree in assuming that the art of living is one —such as, for example, the celebrated “ prudence ” whereof the Stoics dream, and which seems to be more convincing than all the rest,—even so equally absurd results will follow. For since “ prudence ” is a virtue, and the Sage alone was in possession of virtue, the Stoics, not being sages,c will not be in possession of the art of living. And in general, since, according 241 to them, no artd can have real existence, an art of living cannot exist, so far as their statements go.
Thus, for example, they declare that art is “ a corn-
wisdom,” is distinguished from “wisdom” (σοφία). Note that in this argument “ the art of living ” is identified with “ prudence.”
* Cf. §§ 188 ff.; ii. 53 £f.
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λήψεων, κατάληψιν δὲ καταληπτική ' φαντασία συγκατάθεσιν. ἀνεύρετος δέ ἐστιν ἡ καταληπτική φαντασία* οὔτε γὰρ πᾶσα φαντασία καταληπτική ἐστιν, οὔτε ποία τίς ἐστιν ἀπὸ τῶν φαντασιών ή^ καταληπτική φαντασία ἐπιγνωσθῆναι δύναται, ἐπεὶ μήτε πάσῃ φαντασία δυνάμεθα κρίνειν απλώς τις μέν ἐστι καταληπτική τις δὲ οὐ τοιαύτη, χρῄζοντές τε καταληπτικής φαντασίας εἰς τὴν ἐπίγνωσιν τοῦ ποία τίς ἐστιν ἡ καταληπτική φαντασία εἰς άπειρον ἐκβαλλόμεθα, εἰς ἐπίγνωσιν τῆς λαμβανομένης ὡς καταληπτικής φαντασίας καταληπτικήν φαντασίαν
242	άλλην αἰτούμενοι. ταῦτά τοι καὶ οἱ στωικοΐ ἐν τῇ τῆς καταληπτικής φαντασίας έννοιας ἀποδόσει οὐχ υγιώς φέρονται· καταληπτικήν μεν γαρ φαντασίαν λέγοντες τὴν ἀπὸ ύπάρχοντος γινομένην, ύπαρχον δὲ εἶναι λέγοντες ὃ οἷόν τε κινεῖν καταληπτικήν φαντασίαν, εἰς τὸν δι άλληλον ἐμπίπτουσι τῆς απορίας τρόπον. εἰ τοίνυν, ἵνα μεν περὶ τὸν βίον ἦ τις τέχνη, δεῖ πρότερον εἶναι τέχνην, ινα δὲ ὑποστῆ τέχνη, κατάληψιν προϋφεστάναι, ἵνα δὲ ὑποστῇ κατάληψις, καταληπτική φαντασία σνγ-κατάθεσιν κατειλήφθαι, άνεύρετος δέ ἐστιν ἡ καταληπτική φαντασία, άνεύρετος ἐστιν ἡ περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνη.
243	Ἕτι κακεινο λέγεται. πᾶσα τέχνη εκ τών ἰδίως ὑπ’ αυτής ἀποδιδομένων έργων καταλαμβάνεσθαι δοκεῖ, οὐδὲν δέ ἐστιν ἴδιον ἔργον τῆς περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνης· ὃ γὰρ ἂν ἔργον εἶναι τούτης λέγῃ τις, τοῦτο κοινόν εύρίσκεται καὶ τῶν ιδιωτών, οΐον τό τιμάν γονείς, τό παραθήκας άποδιδόναι, τἆλλα πάντα. οὐκ ἄρα ἔστι τις περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνη, ούτε γαρ
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posite of apprehensions,” and apprehension is “ assent to an apprehensive impression.” a But the apprehensive impression is indiscoverable ; for every impression is not apprehensive, nor is it possible to decide which one of the impressions is the apprehensive impression, since we cannot simply decide by means of every impression which one is apprehensive and which not, while if we require an apprehensive impression in order to determine which is the apprehensive impression we are wrecked on the ad infinitum fallacy, since we are asking for another apprehensive impression so as to determine the impression taken to be apprehensive. And herein, too, the procedure of the Stoics, 242 in presenting the notion of the apprehensive impression, is logically unsound ; for in stating, on the one hand, that an apprehensive impression is that which is derived from a real object,6 and, on the other hand, that a real object is that which is capable of giving rise to an apprehensive impression, they fall into the fallacy of circular reasoning. If, then, in order that an art of living may exist, there must first exist art, and in order that art may subsist apprehension must pre-exist, and in order that apprehension may subsist assent to an apprehensive impression must be apprehended, but the apprehensive impression is indiscoverable,—then the art of living is indiscoverable.
Another argument is this. Every art appears to 243 be apprehended by means of its own special products, but there is no special product of the art of living ; for anything yon might mention as its product—such as honouring parents, paying back deposits, and all the rest—-is found to be common to ordinary folk as well. Therefore no art of living exists. For we
δ Of. Adv. Log. ii. 88.
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ἐκ τοῦ ἀπὸ φρόνιμης διαθέσεως φαινεσθαι λεγό-μενόν τι ὑπὸ τοῦ φρονίμου ή ποιούμενον, ὡς φασι τινες, ἐπιγνωσόμεθα ὅτι τῆς φρονήσεως ἔργον
244	ἐστίν. αὐτὴ γὰρ ἡ φρόνιμη διάθεσις ἀκατάληπτός ἐστι, μήτε ἐξ αὑτῆς ἁπλῶς καὶ αὐτόθεν φαινομένη μήτε ἐκ τῶν ἔργων αυτής' κοινά γαρ ἐστι ταῦτα καὶ τῶν ιδιωτών, το τε λέγειν ὅτι τῷ διομαλισμῷ τῶν πράξεων καταλαμβάνομε τον εχοντα την περί τον βίον τέχνην, νπερφθεγγο μενών ἐστὶ την ανθρώπων φύσιν και εὐχομένων μάλλον ή ταληθή λεγόντων*
τοῖος γὰρ νόος ἐστὶν ἐπιχθονίων ανθρώπων οιον ἐπ’ ή μαρ ἄγῃσι πατήρ άνδρών τε θεῶν τε.
245	Λειπεται λέγειν ὅτι ἐξ ἐκείνων τῶν έργων καταλαμβάνεται ή περί τον βίον τέχνη άπερ άναγρά-φουσιν εν ταῖς βίβλο is ’ ών πολλών καί παραπλήσιων ἀλλήλοις οντων ολίγα έκθήσομαι παραδείγματος χάριν. οἷον γοῦν ὁ αιρεσιάρχης αυτών Ζἡνων εν ταῖς διατριβαῖς φησί περί παίδων αγωγής άλλα τε όμοια καί τάδε “ ,διαμηρίζειν μηδέν μάλλον μηδέ ἦσσον παιδικά ή μή παιδικά, μηδὲ θήλεα ή άρρενα· οὐ γὰρ [ἐστι] παιδίκοῖς ἄλλα ἣ μὴ παιδικοΐς, ούδε θηλείαις ή ἄρρεσιν, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὰ πρέπει τε καί πρέ-
246	ποντα ἐστιν.” περὶ δὲ τῆς εἰς τοὺς γονεῖς ὁσιό-
τητος ὁ αυτός ἀνήρ φησιν εἰς τὰ περὶ την Ιοκάστην καὶ τὸν Οἰδίποδα ὅτι οὐκ ἦν δεινόν τρίβειν την μητέρα.	“ καὶ εἰ μὲν ασθενούσαν έτερόν τι μέρος
του σώματος τρίψας ταῖς χερσὶν ώφέλει, ούδέν αισχρόν εἰ δὲ ἕτερα μέρη τρίψας εὔφραινεν, ὀδυνω-
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shall not ascertain (as some assert) from the apparent derivation o£soine speech or operation of the prudent man from a state of prudence that it is a product of prudence. For the state of prudence itself is inappre- 244 hensible, not being directly apparent either of itself or from its products, these being common to ordinary folk as well. And to say that we apprehend the possessor of the art of living by the unvarying quality of his actions a is the assertion of those who over-estimate human nature and are visionaries rather than truth-tellers :
As is the day which upon them is brought by the sire immortal,
So are the minds of mortal men.6
There remains the assertion that the art of living 245 is apprehended by means of those effects which they describe in their books ; and these being numerous and much alike, I will extract a few of them by way of examples. Thus, for instance, Zeno, the Master of their sect, in his treatises, amongst many other statements regarding the rearing of children, says this:
“ Have carnal knowledge no less and no more of a favourite than of a non-favourite child, nor of a female than of a male; favourite or non-favourite, males or females, no different conduct, but the same, befits and is befitting to all alike.” And as concerns piety 246 towards parents, the same man states,0 in reference to the story of Jocasta and Oedipus, that there was nothing dreadful in his rubbing his mother ; “If she had been ailing in one part of her body and he had done her good by rubbing it with his hands, it had not been shameful; was it, then, shameful for
a Le. always consistently good, impeccable.
6 Homer, Od. xviii. 136-137.	c Of. § 205.
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μένην παύσας, καὶ παῖδας ἐκ τῆς μητρὸς ‘γενναίους ἐποίησεν, αισχρόν; ” τούτοις δὲ ὁμογνωμονεῖ και ὁ Χρύσιππος· ἐν γοῦν τῇ πολιτεία φησὶ “ δοκεῖ δέ μοι ταῦτα οὕτω διεξάγειν καθάπερ καὶ νῦν οὐ κακῶς παρά πολλοῖς εἴθισται, ὥστε καὶ την μητέρα ἐκ τοῦ υἱοῦ τεκνοποιεῖσθαι καὶ τὸν πατέρα ἐκ τῆς θυγατρὸς καὶ τὸν 6μομητριόν ἐκ τῆς ὁμο-
247	μητρίας.” καὶ ἀνθρωποφαγεῖν ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς συν-τάγμασιν ἡμῖν ἐπεισάγει* φησὶ γοῦν “ καὶ ἐὰν τῶν ζώντων αποκοπή τι μέρος πρὸς τροφήν χρήσιμον, μήτε κατορύττειν αὐτὸ μήτε ἄλλως ρίπτειν, ανα-λἴσκειν δὲ αὐτό, ὅπως ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων έτερον
248	μέρος γένηται.” ἐν δὲ τοῖς περί τον καθήκοντος περί τής των γονέων ταφής ρητώς φησιν “ απο-γενομένων δὲ τῶν γονέων ταφαῖς χρηστέον ταῖς ἁπλουστάταις, ὡς αν του σώματος, καθάπερ ὀνὐχων ἣ ὀδόντων ἣ τριχών, οὐδὲν οντος προς ἡμᾶς, καὶ οὐδὲν επιστροφής ή πολνωρίας προσ-δεόμενων ἡμῶν τοιαυτης τινός. διὸ καὶ χρησίμων μεν οντων των κρεών τροφή χρήσονται αὐτοῖς, καθάπερ καὶ τῶν ἰδίων μερών 3 οϊον ποδός απο-κοπέντος3 επέβαλλε χρήσθαι αύτώ καί τοΐς παρα-πλησίοις* αχρείων δὲ οντων ή κατορύζαντες έά-σουσιν, ἣ κατακαυσαντες την τέφραν ἀφήσουσιν, ή μακρότερον ρίφαντες ονΒεμίαν αυτών επιστροφήν ποιήσονται καθάπερ ονυχος ή τριχών.”
249	Τοιαῦτα μεν πλεΐστα όσα λέγονσιν οι φιλόσοφοι* ἅπερ οὐκ ἂν τόλμησειαν διαπράττεσθαι, είγε μὴ παρὰ Κύκλωψιν ἣ Λαιστρυγόσι πολιτεύοιντο. εἰ δὲ τούτων μεν άνενέργητοι παντάπασίν εἰσιν, ἃ δὲ πράττουσι, κοινὰ καὶ τῶν Ιδιωτών ἐστίν, οὐδὲν
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him to stop her grief and give her joy by rubbing other parts, * and to beget noble children by his mother ? ” And with this opinion Chrysippus also agrees. - At least he says in his State: “ I approve of carrying out those practices—which, quite rightly, are customary even nowadays amongst many peoples —according to which a mother has children by her son,® the father by his daughter, toe brother by his full sister.” And he proceeds, in the same 247 treatises, to introduce amongst us cannibalism,b saying: “ And if from a living body a part be cut off that is good for food, we should not bury it nor otherwise get rid of it, but consume it, so that from our parts a new part may arise.” And in his book 248 On Duty he says expressly, regarding the burial of parents: “ When our parents decease we should use the simplest forms of burial, as though the body—like the nails or teeth or hair—were nothing to us, and we need bestow no care or attention on a thing like it. Hence, also, men should make use of the flesh, when it is good, for food, just as also when some particular part, such as the foot, is cut off, it would be proper that it and the like parts should be so used ; but when the flesh is not good, they should either bury it and leave it, or burn it up and let the ashes lie, or cast it far away atrd pay no more,regard to it than to nails or hair.”
Of such a kind are most of the philosophers’ 249 theories ; but they would not dare to put them into practice unless they lived under the laws of the Cyclopes or Laestrygones.c But if they are totally incapable of acting thus, and their actual conduct is common to ordinary folk as well, there is no action
c For C. and L., as savages of ancient Sicily, of. Horn.
Οᾶ, i. 69, x. 81; Thuc. vi. 21.
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ἴδιον ἔργον ἐστὶ των ἔχειν ὑποπτευομένων την περὶ τον βίον τέχνην, εἰ οὖν αἱ μὲν τέχναι πάντως ὀφείλουσιν ἐκ τῶν 18ίων έργων καταλαμβάνεσθαι, οὐδὲν δὲ ἴδιον ἔργον ὁρᾶται τῆς περὶ τὸν βίον λεγομένης τέχνης, ού καταλαμβάνεται αὑτη. διόπερ οὐδὲ διαβεβαιοῦσθαι περὶ αὐτῆς δύναταί τις ὅτι ἔπτιν υπαρκτή.
ΚΓ'.—ΕΙ ΓΙΝΕΤΑΙ ΕΝ ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΙΣ Η ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΝ ΒΙΟΝ ΤΕΧΝΗ
250	Καὶ μην εἰ γίνεται ἐν άνθρώποις η περί τον βίον
τέχνη, ἤτοι φύσει ἐγγίνεται αὐτοῖς ἢ διὰ μαθήσεως καὶ διδασκαλίας. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν φύσει, ἤτοι καθὸ εἰσὶν άνθρωποι ἐγγίνοιτο αν αὐτοῖς ἡ περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνη, ἢ καθὸ οὐκ εἰσὶν άνθρωποι. καθὸ μὲν οὖν οὐκ εἰσὶν άνθρωποι, οὐδαμῶς· οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐκ εἰσὶν άνθρωποι.	εἰ δὲ καθὸ εἰσὶν άνθρωποι, πᾶσιν
άνθρωποις ὑπῆρξεν ἂν ἡ φρόνησις, ὡς πάντας εἶναι φρονίμους τε καὶ ενάρετους καὶ σοφούς. φαύλους
251 δὲ τοὺς πλείστους λέγουσιν. ουκοΰν οὐδὲ καθό εἰσιν άνθρωποι ὑπάρξειεν ἂν αὐτοῖς ἡ περὶ τὸν βίον τέχνη. οὐδὲ φύσει ἄρα, καὶ άλλως, ἐπειδὴ τὴν τέχνην σύστημα ἐκ καταλήψεων εἶναι βούλονται συγγεγυμνασμένων, διὰ πείρας τέ τινος καὶ μαθήσεως ἐμφαίνουσι μάλλον ἀναλαμβάνεσθαι τάς τε ἄλλας τέχνας καὶ ταύτην περὶ ἦς ὁ λόγος.
ΚΖ'.—ΕΪ ΔΙΔΑΚΤΗ ΕΣΤΙΝ Η ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΝ ΒΙΟΝ ΤΕΧΝΗ
262 Άλλ’ οὐδὲ διδασκαλία καὶ μαθήσει ἀναλαμβά-νεται. ἵνα γὰρ ὑπόστασιν ἔχῃ ταῦτα, δεῖ τρία 4ῦ2
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peculiar to’ those who are suspected of possessing the art of living. * So then, if the arts must certainly be apprehended by means of their peculiar effects, and no effect is observed that is peculiar to the so-called art of living, this art is not apprehended. Consequently, no one can positively affirm regarding it that it is really existent.
Chapter XXVI.—Does the Art of Living arise in Mankind ?
Moreover, if the art of living comes into existence 250 in men, it so comes either by nature or through learning and teaching. But if it is by nature, then the art of living will arise in them either in so far as they are men, or in so far as they are not men. Certainly not in so far as they are not men ; for it is not a fact that they are not men. But if it is in so far as they are men, then prudence a would have belonged to all men, so that all would have been prudent and virtuous and wise. But they describe most men as bad. Neither, then, in so far as they are men will the art of 251 living belong to them. Therefore it does not accrue by nature. And again, since they insist that art is “a system of co- exercised apprehensions,” b they make it evident that the art under discussion, as well as all other arts, is acquired rather by some sort of effort and learning.
Chapter XXVII.—Is the Art of Living
CAPABLE OF BEING TAUGHT ?
But neither is it acquired by teaching and learning. 252 For in order that these should subsist, three things
a For “ prudence,” or practical “ wisdom,” cf. § 240. b Cf. §§ 188, 241, 261.
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προωμολογῆσθαι, τὸ διδασκόμενον πρἀγμα, τὸν διδάσκοντα καὶ τὸν μανθάνοντα, τὸν*' τρόπον τῆς μαθήσεως. οὐδὲν δὲ τούτων ὑφέστηκεν* οὐδὲ ἡ διδασκαλία ἄρα.
ΚΗ'.—ΕΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΤΙ ΔΙΔΑΣΚΟΜΕΝΟΙ
253	Οἷον γοῦν τὸ διδασκόμενον ἤτοι ἀληθές ἐστιν ἣ ψεῦδος* καὶ εἰ μὲν ψευδός, οὐκ ἂν διδάσκοιτο* ανύπαρκτον γαρ φασιν εἶναι τὸ ψεῦδος, ανυπάρκτων δὲ οὐκ ἂν εἴη διδασκαλία. ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ εἰ ἀληθὲς εἶναι λέγοιτο* ότι γὰρ ανύπαρκτόν ἐστι τὸ ἀληθές, ὑπεμνήσαμεν ἐν τοῖς περὶ κριτηρίου. εἰ οὖν μήτε τὸ ψεῦδος μήτε τὸ ἀληθὲς διδάσκεται, παρὰ δὲ ταΰτα διδακτόν ουδόν ἐστιν (οὐ γὰρ δὴ τούτων άδιδάκτων οντων τούς απόρους μόνους διδάσκειν
254	ὲρεῖ τις), οὐδὲν διδάσκεται. τό τε διδασκόμενου πράγμα ήτοι φαινόμενου εστιν ή άδηλον. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν φαινόμενου ἐστιν, οὐκ εσται διδασκαλίας δεόμενου * τὰ γαρ φαινόμενα πάσιν ομοίως φαίνεται. εἰ δὲ άδηλον, ἐπεὶ τὰ άδηλα διά την άνεπίκριτον περί αυτών διαφωνίαν ακατάληπτα εστιν, ὡς πολλάκις ὑπεμνήσαμεν, οὐκ ἔπται διδακτόν ο γαρ μη καταλαμβάνει τις, πώς αν τούτο διδάσκειν ἢ μανθάνειν δύναιτο; εἰ δὲ μήτε τὸ φαινόμενου μήτε το άδηλον διδάσκεται, οὐδὲν διδάσκεται.
255	Ἕτι τὸ διδασκόμενου ήτοι σώμά εστιν ή ά~ σώματον, εκάτερον δε αυτών ήτοι φαινόμενου ή
« Of. ii. 85 ff.
b u Dubious lessons ’*: if the text is right, we must supply λόγους (sayings, “lessons”) with τούς ἀπόρους. It was laid 494
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must first be agreed upon—the matter which is being taught, the toacher and the learner, and the method of learning. But none of these subsists ; neither, then, does teaching.
Chapter XXVIII.—Does a Matter of Instruction exist ?
Thus, for instance, the matter of instruction is 253 either true or false ; if false it would not be taught; for they assert that falsehood is non-existent, and of non-existents there could be no teaching. Nor yet if it were said to Jbe true; for we have shown in our chapter “On the Criterion ”a that truth is nonexistent. If, then, neither the false nor the true is being taught, and besides these there is nothing capable of being taught (for no one, to be sure, will say that, though these are unteaehable, he teaches only dubious lessonsb), then nothing is taught. And the matter taught is either apparent or non- 254 evident. But if it is apparent, it will not require teaching ; for things apparent appear to all alike. And if it is non-evident, then, since things non-evident are, as we have often shown, inapprehensible owing to the undecided controversy about them, it will be incapable of being taught; for how could anyone teach or learn what he does not apprehend ?
But if neither the apparent is taught nor the non-evident, nothing is taught.
Again, what is taught is either corporeal or in- 255 corporeal, and each of these being either apparent or
down (c/. Adv. Math. L 29) that “ the dubious (άπορον) cannot be taught ”: it is intermediate between truth and falsehood.
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ἀδηλούμενον οὐ δύναται διδάσκεσθαι κατά τὸν μικρῷ πρόσθεν ἡμῖν εἰρημένον λόγσν. οὐκ ἄρα διδάσκεταί τι.
256	Πρὸς τούτοις ἤτοι τὸ ον διδάσκεται ἣ τὸ μὴ ὄν. τὸ μὲν οὖν μὴ ὃν οὐ διδάσκεται· εἰ γὰρ διδάσκεται τὸ μὴ ὄν, ἐπεὶ τῶν αληθών δοκονσιν εἶναι αἱ διδασκαλίαν, ἀληθὲς έσται τὸ μὴ ὄν. ἀληθὲς δὲ ον και υπάρξει* ἀληθὲς γὰρ εἶναί φασιν ὃ ὑπάρχει καὶ ἀντίκειταί τινι, ατοπον δέ ἐστι λέγειν ύπαρχειν τὸ μὴ ὄν οὐκ ἄρα διδάσκεται τὸ μὴ ὄν.
257	ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ ὄν. εἰ γὰρ διδάσκεται τὸ ὄν, ἥτοι καθὸ ὄν ἐστι διδάσκεται ἣ κατ’ ἄλλο τι. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν καθο ον ἐστι διδακτόν, τῶν ὄντων εσται, διὰ δὲ τοῦτο οὐδὲ διδακτόν* τὰς γαρ διδασκαλίας ἐκ τινῶν 6μολογονριένων και ἀδιδάκτων γίνεσθαι προσ-ήκει. οὐκ ἄρα τὸ ὃν καθὸ ὄν ἐστι διδακτόν ἐστιν.
258	καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ κατ’ ἄλλο τι, τὸ γαρ ον ούκ εχει άλλο tc συμβεβηκὸς αὐτῷ ὃ μὴ ὄν ἐστιν, ώστε εἰ τὸ ον καθο ον ἐστιν οὐ διδάσκεται, οὐδὲ κατ’ ἄλλο τι διδαχθήσεται· εκείνο γαρ δ τι ποτέ ἐστι συμβεβηκὸς αὐτῷ, ὄν ἐστιν. καὶ ἄλλως, εἴτε φαινό-μενον εἴη τὸ ον ο λέζονσι διδάσκεσθαι, εἴτε άδηλον, ταῖς εἰρημέν αις απορία ις ύποπιπτον άδίδακτον εσται. εἰ δὲ μήτε το δν διδάσκεται μήτε τό μη ὅν, ούδέν ἐστι τὸ διδασκόμενον. * 6
α For the Stoic doctrine of “the true” and “truth” c/. ii. 80 if. AVhat “ the true ” is “ opposed to ” is presumably “the false.”
6 0/. Aristot. Λἄτνῦ. Posi. i. 1.
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non-evident is incapable of being taught, according to the argument we have just now stated. Nothing, therefore, is taught.
Further, either the existent is taught or the non- 256 existent. Now the non-existent is not taught; for if the non-existent is taught the non-existent will be true, since teaching is held to be of things true. And if it is true, it will also subsist; for they declare that “ a true thing is what subsists and is opposed to something.” a But it is absurd to say that the nonexistent subsists ; therefore the non-existent is not taught. Yet neither is the existent. For if the 257 existent is taught, it is taught either in so far as it is existent or in so far as it is something else. But if it is to be taught in so far as it is existent, it will be one of the existing things, and therefore a thing incapable of being taught; for teaching ought to proceed from certain acknowledged facts which require no teaching.6 Therefore the existent, in so far as it is existent, is not capable of being taught. Nor, in fact, 258 in so far as it is something else. For the existent has not anything else which is non-existent attached to it, so that if the existent in so far as it is existent is not taught, neither will it be taught in so far as it is something else ; for whatsoever thing is attached to it is existent. And further, whether the existent thing which, they will say, is taught be apparent or non-evident, as it is subject to the absurdities we have stated, it will be incapable of being taught. But if neither the existent nor the non-existent is taught, there is nothing that is taught.
2 k
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ΚΘ'.—EI ΕΣΤΙΝ Ο ΔΙΔΑΣΚΩΝ ΚΑΙ Ο ΜΑΝΘΑΝΩΝ
«
259	Συμπεριτρέπεται μὲν οὖν τούτῳ ὅ τε διδάσκων
καὶ ὁ μανθάνων, οὐδὲν δὲ ἦττον καὶ κατὰ ἰδίαν άττοροΰνται.	ἥτοι γὰρ ὁ τεχνίτης τὸν τεχνίτην
διδάσκει ἣ ὁ ἄτεχνος τὸν ἄτεχνον ἣ ὁ ἄτεχνος τον τεχνίτην ἣ ὁ τεχνίτης τὸν ἄτεχνον.· ο μεν ουν τεχνίτης τὸν τεχνίτην οὐ διδάσκει· οὐθέτερος γαρ αὐτῶν, καθό ἐστι τεχνίτης, δεῖται μαθήσεως. ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ὁ ἄτεχνος τὸν ἄτεχνον, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τυφλόν ὁδηγεῖν δύναται τυφλός. οὐδὲ ἄτεχνος τὸν τεχνί-
260	την* γελοῖον γάρ. λείπεται λέγειν ὅτι ὁ τεχνίτης τὸν ἄτεχνον* ὃ καὶ αὐτὸ τῶν^ ἀδυνάτων εστιν. ὅλως γὰρ ὑποστῆναι τεχνίτην ἀδύνατον εἶναι λἐγεται, ἐπεὶ μήτε αύτοφυώς τις καὶ αμα τῷ γενέσθαι τεχνίτης ὑφιστάμενος βλἐπεται μήτε ἐξ ἀτέχνου γίνεταί τις τεχνίτης. ἥτοι γὰρ ἕν θεώρημα καὶ μία κατάληψις δύναται ποιῆσαι τὸν ἄτεχνον
261	τεχνίτην ἣ οὐδαμῶς. ἀλλ’ εἰ μὲν κατάληψις μία τὸν ἄτεχνον τεχνίτην ἀπεργάζεται, πρώτον μεν ἐνέσται λέγειν ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι σύστημα εκ καταλήψεων ἡ τέχνη· ό γαρ μηδὲν όλως εἰδώς, ει εν θεώρημα διδαχθείη τέχνης, τεχνίτης αν ουτω λέγοιτο εἶναι. εἶτα καὶ ἐὰν λἐγῃ τις ὡς ὁ τινὰ θεωρήματα τέχνης ἀνειληφὼς καὶ προσδεόμενος ἑνὸς ἔτι καὶ 3ιὰ τούτο ών ἄτεχνος, ἂν τὸ ἕν ἐκεῖνο προσλάβῃ, τεχνίτης ἐξ ἀτἐχνου ἀποτελεῖται ἐκ * &
a For this saying Matt. xv. 14; Hor. Epist. i. 17.
& The argument here is that the non-expert cannot become an expert either (1) by a single lesson, §§ 261-262, or (2) by a course of lessons» which must follow each other singly, § 263. u Apprehension ” here means the grasp of a truth or principle of the art or craft which is being imparted, the
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Chapter XXIX.—Do the Teacher and the Learner exist ?
Now with the refutation of this is involved that of 259 both the teacher and the learner ; though they are just as much open to doubt on their own account.
For either the expert artist teaches the expert, or the non-expert the non-expert, or the non-expert the expert, or the expert the non-expert. Now the expert does not teach the expert; for neither of them, qua expert, needs teaching. Nor does the non-expert teach the non-expert, any more than the blind can lead the blind.® Nor the non-expert the expert, for it would be ridiculous. The only thing left is to say 260 that the expert teaches the non-expert; and this, too, is a thing impossible. For it is declared to be wholly impossible that an expert artist should exist, since neither do we see anyone existing spontaneously and from birth as an expert, nor does anyone turn into an expert from being a non-expert. For either one lesson and one apprehension can make an expert of the non-expert or they cannot do so at all.b But if one apprehension makes the non-expert an 261 expert, it will be open to us to declare, firstly, that art is not a system of apprehensions c ; for the man who knows nothing at all would be termed an expert if only he were taught a single lesson of art. And, secondly, should anyone assert that, as soon as a man who has acquired some principles of art and still needs one more, and because of this is non-expert, acquires also that one principle, he at once becomes an expert instead of a non-expert by means of one
“ art ” itself being defined as a “ system ” of such pieces of knowledge.	c Of. § 251 supra.
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262	καταλήψεως μιας, ἀποκληρωτικὸν λέξει. ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν κατὰ μέρος οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο δεῖξοἱί τινα ἄτεχνον μὲν ἔτι, τεχνίτην δὲ ἐσόμενον ἐὰν εν τι θεώρημα προσλάβῃ* οὐ γὰρ δήπου την ἐξαρίθμησιν τῶν θεωρημάτων εκάστης τέχνης ἐπίσταταί τις, ώστε ἀπαριθμησάμενος τὰ εγνωσμένα θεωρήματα, πόσα λείπεται πρὸς τὸν πλήρη των θεωρημάτων τής τέχνης αριθμόν είπεΐν εχειν. οὐκοῦν ἑνὸς θεωρη-
263	ματος γνῶσις οὐ ποιεῖ τὸν άτεχνον τεχνίτην, ει δὲ τοῦτό ἐστιν αληθές, ἐπεὶ μὴ πάντα άθρόως τα θεωρήματα των τεχνών αναλαμβάνει τις, ἀλλ’ εἴπερ ἄρα, καθ’ εν έκαστον, ΐνα τις καὶ τούτο καθ’ ὑπόθεσιν διδῷ, ὁ κατὰ ἕν θεώρημα τής τέχνης άναλαμβάνειν λεγόμενος οὐκ ἂν τεχνίτης γένοιτο* νπεμιμνήσκομεν γαρ ότι οὐ δύναται θεωρήματος ενός γνῶσις τὸν άτεχνον ποιήσαι τεχνίτην. οὐδε ἐξ ἀτέχνου τοίνυν γίνεται τις τεχνίτης, ώστε καί διὰ ταῦτα φαίνεται ανυπόστατος είναι 6 τεχνίτης. διὰ δὲ τούτο καί ὁ διδάσκων.
264	Ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ὁ μανθάνειν λεγόμενος, άτεχνος ὥν, δύναται τὰ τῆς τέχνης θεωρήματα, ἧς ἐστὶν άτεχνος, μανθάνειν τε καί καταλαμβάνειν. ώς γαρ 6 ἐκ γενετής πηρός, εις όσον ἐστὶ πηρός, ούκ αν λάβοι χρωμάτων ἀντίληψιν, οὐδὲ ὁ ἐκ γενετής κωφός ομοίως φωνής, ούτως οὐδὲ ὁ άτεχνος κατα-λάβοι ἂν τὰ τῆς τέχνης θεωρήματα ής ἐστὶν άτεχνος. καὶ γὰρ ἂν ούτως 6 αυτός εΐη τεχνίτης τε καί άτεχνος των αυτών, άτεχνος μεν ἐπεὶ ούτως ύπόκειται, τεχνίτης δὲ ἐπεὶ κατάληψιν ἔχει τῶν
α Cf. §79 supra.
b These comparisons are ascribed to Anacharsis, the 500
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apprehensidn, he will be making a random assertion.® 262 For in the case of individual men we could not point to one who, being still a non-expert, will become an expert by acquiring one additional principle ; for no one, to be sure, has such a command of the numeration of the principles of each art as to be able to say, by numbering off the known principles, how many are still needed to make up the full number of the principles of the art. So then the learning of one principle does not make the non-expert an expert.
But if this is true, seeing that no one acquires all the 263 principles of the arts at once, but each one singly, if at all—this point also being granted by way of assumption—the man who is said to acquire the principles of the art one by one will not be termed an expert; for we recall the conclusion that the learning of one principle cannot make an expert of the nonexpert. No one, then, becomes an expert from being a non-expert. Hence, on these grounds too, the expert artist appears to be non-existent. And therefore the teacher also.
Neither can the so-called learner, if he is non- 26£ expert, learn and apprehend the principles of the art wherein he is non-expert. For just as the man who is blind from birth, in so far as he is blind, will not acquire perception of colours, nor, similarly, he who is deaf from birth, of sound,b so too the non-expert will not apprehend the principles of the art wherein he is non-expert. For should he do so the same man would be both expert and non-expert in the same things—non-expert since he is such by hypothesis, and expert since he has apprehension of the prin-
Scythian sage of Solon’s time {circa 590 b.c.); cf. Adv, Log, i. 55.
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τῆς τέχνης θεωρημάτων, ὥστε οὐδὲ ο τεχνίτης
265	πὸν ἄτεχνον διδάσκει, εἰ δὲ μήτε ὁ· τεχνίτης τον τεχνίτην διδάσκει μήτε ὁ άτεχνος τον ἄτεχνον μήτε ὁ άτεχνος τον τεχνίτην μήτε 6 τεχνίτης τον ἄτεχνον, παρὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν ἔστιν, οὔτε ὁ δι Βάσκων εστιν ούτε 6 διδασκόμενος.
Α'.—ΕΙ ΕΣΤΙ ΤΙΣ ΜΑΘΗΣΕΩΣ ΤΡΟΠΟΣ
Μὴ οντος δὲ μήτε του μανθάνοντος μήτε του διδάσκοντος καί 6 τρόπος τής διδασκαλίας παρ-
266	έλκει * οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον καὶ διὰ τούτων άπορεΐται. 6 γαρ τρόπος τής διδασκαλίας ήτοι εναργεία γίνεται ή λόγω* οὔτε δὲ εναργεία γίνεται ούτε λόγω, καθάπερ παραστήσομεν οὐδὲ ὁ τρόπος άρα τής μαθήσεώς εστιν εύπορος.
Ἐναργείᾳ μὲν οὖν οὐ γίνεται διδασκαλία, επεί των δεικνυμενων εστιν ή εναργεία. το δε δεικνύ-μενον πασίν εστι φαινόμενόν* το δε φαινόμενον, ῃ φαίνεται, πασίν εστι ληπτόν τὸ δὲ κοινώς πάσι ληπτόν άδίδακτον ούκ άρα τι εναργεία διδακτόν εστιν.
267	Καί μην οὐδὲ λόγῳ διδάσκεται τι. οὖτος γὰρ ήτοι σημαίνει τι ή οὐδὲν σημαίνει, ἀλλὰ μηδέν μεν σημαίνων ουδέ ἔσται τινὸς διδασκαλικός, εἰ δὲ σημαίνει τι, ἥτοι φύσει σημαίνει τι ή θεσει. καί φύσει μὲν οὐ σημαίνει διά το μὴ πάντας πάντων ακούοντας συνιέναι, οΐον Ἕλληνας βαρβάρων
5 02
0/. i. 138, 178.
0/. ϋ. 214.
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ciples of the art. Hence, neither does the expert teach the non-expert. But if neither the expert 265 teaches the expert, nor the non-expert the nonexpert, nor the non-expert the expert, nor the expert the non-expert, and these are all the alternatives possible, then neither the teacher exists nor the taught.
Chapter XXX.—Does there exist any Method of Learning ?
And if neither the learner nor the teacher exists, the method of teaching also is abolished. And it is no 266 less disputed on the following grounds. The method of teaching comes to exist either by ocular evidence or by speech a; but it does not come to exist either by ocular evidence or by speech, as we shall show ; therefore the method of learning also is not easy to discover.
Now teaching does not come by ocular evidence, since ocular evidence consists in things exhibited.
But what is exhibited is apparent to all; and the apparent, qua apparent, is perceptible by all; and what is perceptible by all in common is incapable of being taught; therefore nothing is capable of being taught by ocular evidence.
Nor, in fact, is anything taught by speech. For 267 speech either signifies something or signifies nothing.
But if it signifies nothing, neither will it be capable of teaching anything. And if it signifies something, it does so either by nature or by convention. But it is not significant by nature 6 because all men do not understand all when they hear them, as is the case with Greeks hearing barbarians
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268	καὶ βαρβάρους Ἐλλήνων. θέσει δὲ εἰ σημαίνει, δῆλον ὡς οἱ μὲν προκατειληφότες καθί ὦν αἱ λέξεις εἰσὶ τεταγμέναι ἀντιλήψονται τούτων, οὐκ ἐξ αὐ-τῶν διδασκόμενοι ἅπερ ἡγνόουν, ἀλλὰ άναμιμνη-σκόμενοι καὶ ἀνανεούμενοι ταῦτα ἅπερ ἤδεσαν,*οι δὲ χρῄζοντες τῆς τῶν αγνοουμένων μαθήσεως, καὶ μὴ εἰδότες καθ’ ὧν εἰσὶν αἱ λέξεις τεταγ-
269	μέναι, οὐδενὸς ἀντίληψιν ἕξουσιν. διόπερ οὐδὲ ο τρόπος τῆς μαθήσεως ὑποστῆναι δύναιτο ἄν. και γὰρ ὁ δι Βάσκων κατάληψιν τῷν θεωρημάτων τής διδασκόμενης τέχνης ἐμποιεῖν ὀφείλει τῷ μαν-θάνοντι, ἵνα ούτως εκείνος το σύστημα τούτων καταλαβών τεχνίτης γένηται. οὐδὲν δέ ἐστι κατά-ληψις, ὡς ἐν τοῖς έμπροσθεν ὑπεμνήσαμεν* οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ὁ τρόπος τής διδασκαλίας ὑφεστάναι δύναται. εἰ δὲ μήτε τὸ διδασκόμενον εστι μήτε ὁ διδάσκων καὶ ὁ μανθάνων μήτε 6 τρόπος τής μαθήσεως, οὔτε μάθησις εστιν οντε διδασκαλία.
270	Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν κοινότερον έπικεχείρηται περί
μαθήσεως καὶ διδασκαλίας· ενεστι δὲ ἀπορεῖν οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς λεγομένης περί τον βίον είναι τέχνης, οΐον γοΰν τὸ μὲν διδα σκόμενον πρᾶγμα, τουτέστι την φρόνησιν, άνυπόστατον ἐδείξαμεν ἐν τοῖς έμπροσθεν· ανυπόστατος δέ ἐστι καὶ ὁ δι Βάσκων και 6 μανθάνων.	ἤτοι γὰρ ὁ φρόνιμος τον φρόνιμον
διδάξει την περί τον βίον τέχνην ή 6 άφρων τον άφρονα ή 6 άφρων τον φρόνιμον ή 6 φρόνιμος τον άφρονα· οὐδεὶς δὲ τούτων οὐδένα διδάσκει* οὐκ ἄρα διδάσκεται ἡ περὶ τὸν βίον είναι λεγομένη
271	τέχνη. καὶ περὶ μὲν τῶν άλλων ίσως περιττόν και λέγειν· εἰ δὲ ὁ φρόνιμος τον άφρονα διδάσκει
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talk or "barbarians hearing Greeks. And if it 268 is significant by convention, evidently those who have grasped beforehand the objects to which the several words are assigned will perceive those objects, tiot through being taught by the words things of which they were ignorant, but by x*ecollecting and recovering things which they knew ; whereas those who require to learn what they do not know, and who are ignorant of the objects to which the words are assigned, will have no perception of anything. Consequently, the method of learning also will be 269 incapable of subsisting. For, in fact, the teacher ought to impart to the learner an apprehension of the principles of the art he is teaching, so that the latter by apprehending them as a system may thus become an expert artist. But, as we have shown above,® apprehension is nothing ; therefore also the method of teaching cannot subsist. But if neither the matter taught exists, nor the teacher and the learner, nor the method of learning, then neither learning exists nor teaching.
Such, then, are the objections put forward regard- 270 ing learning and teaching in general. And the same difficulties may also be alleged in the case of the so-called art of living. Thus, for instance, we have shown above b that the matter taught, namely prudence, is non-existent; and both the teacher and the learner are non-existent. For either the prudent man will teach the prudent the art of living, or the imprudent the imprudent, or the imprudent the prudent, or the prudent the imprudent; but none of these teaches any other ; therefore the so-called art of living is not taught. Probably it is superfluous 271 even to refer to the other cases ; but if the prudent
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τήν φρόνησιν, ἡ δὲ φρόνησή επιστήμη έστιν ἀγα-θών καί κακών και οὐθετέρων, ὁ ΆφρΦν μὴ εχων την φρόνησιν Άγνοιαν έχει τῶν αγαθών και κακών και οὐθετέρων. Άγνοιαν δὲ τούτων εχων πάντως· διδάσκοντος αυτόν του φρονίμου τα αγαθά καί κακὰ καὶ οὐθέτερα ἀκούσεται μόνον τών λεγο-μένων, οὐ γνώσεται δὲ ταῦτα. εἰ γὰρ ἀντιλαμ-βάνοιτο αυτών εν αφροσύνη καθεστώς, ἔσται καὶ ἡ αφροσύνη τών τε αγαθών και κακών καί ούθ-
272	ετέρων θεωρητική, ουχι δέ γε τούτων κατὰ αυτούς ή αφροσύνη θεωρητική καθεστηκεν, ἐπεὶ ὁ ἄφρων εσται φρόνιμος. 6 Άρα Άφρων ούκ αντιλαμβάνεται τών υπό του φρονίμου λεγομένων ἣ πραττο-μένων κατά τον τής φρονήσεως1 λόγον, μὴ ἀντι-λαμβανόμενος δὲ οὐκ ἂν διδάσκοιτο ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ, Άλλως τε καί ἐπεὶ μήτε εναργεία μήτε δια λόγου δύναται διδάσκεσθαι, καθὰ προειρήκαμεν. πλήν ἀλλ’ εἰ μήτε διὰ μαθήσεως καί διδασκαλίας εγ-γίνεται τινι ή περί τον βίον λεγομένη τέχνη μήτε φύσει, άνεύρετός έστιν ή παρά τοΐς φιλοσόφοις θρυλονμένη τέχνη περί τον βίον.
273	Εἰ μέντοι καί δοίη τις έκ πολλοΰ του περιόντος έγγίνεσθαί τινι την όνειροπολουμένην τέχνην περί τον βίον, βλαβερά καί ταραχής αιτία φανήσεται μάλλον τοΐς ἔχουσιν αυτήν ή ωφέλιμος.
ΛΑ'.—ΕΧ ΩΦΕΛΕΙ Η ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΝ ΒΙΟΝ ΤΕΧΝΗ ΤΟΝ ΕΧΟΝΤΑ ΑΤΤΗΝ
Αὐτίκα γοῦν, ἵνα παραδείγματος ένεκεν ολίγα ἀπὸ πολλών εἴπωμεν, ὠψελεῖν ἂν δοκοίη τον σοφόν
1 τῆς φρονἡσειος Mutsch.: τῆς μαὅἡσεως Rekk.: τἡσσεως MSS. ϊ τῆς ζητἡσεως Τ.
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man teaches prudence to the imprudent, and prudence is “ knowledge a of things good and evil and neither,” the imprudent man, as he does not possess prudence, possesses ignorance of the things that are good and evil and neither ; and since he possesses nothing but ignorance thereof, when the prudent man teaches him what things are good and evil and neither, he will merely hear what is said and will not get to know the things. For if he should grasp them while in a state of imprudence, then imprudence too will be capable of perceiving-what things are good and evil and neither. But, according to them, im- 272 prudence is certainly not capable of perceiving these things, since, if„it were, the imprudent man will be prudent. Therefore, according to the definition of prudence, the imprudent man does not grasp what is said or done by the prudent. And, as he fails to grasp, he will not be taught by him, especially since, as we have said above, he cannot be taught either by ocular evidence or by means of speech. But, in fine, if the so-called art of living is not imparted to anyone either by means of learning and teaching or by nature, then the art of living, so harped on by the philosophers, is indiscoverable.
Yet even were one to grant, as an act of bounty, 273 that this visionary art of living is imparted to someone, it will show itself to be hurtful to its possessors, and a cause of perturbation, rather than beneficial.
Chapter XXXI.—Does the Art of Living
BENEFIT ITS POSSESSOR?
Thus, for instance—to take a few arguments out of many by way of example—the art of living might a Of. § 168.
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ἡ περὶ τὸν βιον τέχνη ἐγκράτειαν αὐτῷ παρεχόμενη ἐν ταῖς πρὸς τὸ καλόν ὁρμαῖς καὶ ἐν ταῖς
274	ἀπὸ τοῦ κακόν ἀφορμαῖς. ὁ οὖν λεγόμενος κατ’ αυτούς ἐγκρατὴς σοφός ήτοι κατά τούτο λέγεται ἐγκρατὴς καθόσον ἐν ούδεμια γίνεται ορμή τη προς το κακόν και αφορμή τη από τοΰ αγαθού, η καθόσον είχε μὲν φαύλας ὁρμὰς και ἀφορμάς,
275	περιεκράτει δὲ αυτών τῷ λόγῳ. ἀλλὰ κατά μὲν τὸ μὴ γίνεσθαι ἐν φαύλαις κρίαεσιν οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἐγκρατής· οὐ γὰρ κρατήσει οὖ οὐκ ἔχει. καὶ ὡς οὐκ ἂν εἴποι τις τὸν εὐνοῦχον έγκράτη προς αφροδίσια και τον κακοστομαχοΰντα προς ἐδεσμάτων άπόλανσιν (οὐδ’ ὅλως γὰρ επιζήτησις αὐτοῖς γίνεται των τοιούτων, ἵνα καὶ έγκρατώς κατεξαναστῶσι τῆς ἐπιζητήσεως) τῷ αὐτῷ τρόπῳ οὐδὲ τὸν σοφόν εγκρατή ρητέον διὰ τὸ μὴ φυεσθαι εν α ὐτῷ πάθος
276	οὖ ἔσται εγκρατής. εἰ δὲ κατὰ τούτο ἀξιώσουσιν αὐτὸν ύπαρχειν εγκρατή καθόσον γίνεται μεν εν φαύλαις κρίσεσιν περιγίνεται δὲ αυτών τῷ λόγῳ, πρώτον μεν δώσουσιν ότι ούδέν ώφέλησεν αυτόν ή φρόνησις, ακμήν εν ταραχαΐς οντα καὶ βοήθειας δεόμενον, εἶτα καὶ κακοόαιμονεστερος τών φαύλων λεγομένων ενρίσκεται. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὁρμᾴ ἐπί τι, πάντως ταράσσεται, εἰ δὲ περικρατεΐ τῷ λόγω, συνέχει εν έαυτώ το κακόν, καί διὰ τούτο μάλλον ταράσσεται τοΰ φαύλου εκείνου μηκέτι τοΰτο *
α For the Stoic definition of this virtue r/. A dv. Fhys. i. 153. It denotes “self-mastery** by which the rational self (or “ Logos”) overcomes the irrational appetites and passions.
^ b C/. § 177 for the Stoic use of u inclination ” and “ aversion ” as ethical terms. The Stoic ideal being complete
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be though^ to benefit the wise man By furnishing him with temperance a in his impulses towards good and repulsions from evil. He, then, who is termed by 274 them a temperate sage is called temperate either in virtue of his never feeling the impulse towards good or repulsion from evil,b or in virtue of his possessing slight imp ills es in either direction and overcoming them by reason. But in respect of his freedom from 275 bad resolutions he will not be self-controlled ; for he will not control what he does .not possess. And just as one would not call a eunuch temperate in sex-indulgence, or a man with a poor stomach temperate in respect of the pleasures of the table (for they feel no attraction at# all towards such things, so that they might rise superior to the attraction through temperance) ,—in the same way we ought not to term the sage temperate, because he possesses no natural feeling over which he may exercise control. And 276 if they shall claim that he is temperate in virtue of his forming bad resolutions but overcoming them by reason, then, firstly, they will be admitting that prudence was of no benefit to him just when he was in a state of perturbation and needed assistance, and, secondly, he is found to be even more unfortunate than those they term bad.c For if he feels an impulse towards anything, he is certainly perturbed; while if he overcomes it by reason, he retains the evil, and because of this he is more perturbed than the bad man who no longer experiences this feeling ;
absence of passion and emotion (“apathy”), the less “temperance” a man exercised the better he was. “The Sage,” being a purely rational self, needs no “ self-mastery.”
Cf, Introd. p. xxviii.
c The “ not-wise ” of the Stoics, cf, § 251.
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277	πάσχοντος* εἰ μὲν γαρ όρμά, ταράσσεται, εἰ δὲ τυγχάνει των επιθυμιών, παύεται τής ταραχής.
Οὐ τοίνυν εγκρατής γίνεται όσον ἐπὶ τῇ φρονήσει ὁ σοφός* ἣ εἴπερ γίνεται, πάντων ανθρώπων εστι κακοοαιμονεστατος, ώστε ουκ ωφέλειαν αλλα ταραχήν αὐτῷ μεγίοτην ἡ περί τον βίον παρεσχε τέχνη. ὅτι δὲ ὁ νομίζων εχειν τήν περί τον βίον τέχνην και δι’ αυτής έπεγνωκέναι τινα τέ ἐστιν αγαθά ώς προς τήν φύσιν καί τινα φαύλα, ταράσσεται σφό8ρα και των αγαθών αὐτῷ παρόντων καὶ τῶν κακών, εν τοῖς έμπροσθεν ύπεμνήσαμεν.
278	λεκτέον οὖν ὅτι εἰ μήτε ἡ τῶν αγαθών τε και κακών και αδιαφορών υπόστασις ώμολογεΐται, ἤ τε περὶ τὸν βιον τέχνη τάχα μὲν καὶ ανυπόστατος ἐστιν, εἰ δὲ καὶ ύφεστάναι δοθείη καθ’ νπόθεσιν, ούδεμίαν ωφέλειαν τοῖς εχουσιν αυτήν παρέχει, τούναντίον δὲ ταραχὰς αύτοις εμποιεί μεγίστας, μάτην ώφρυώσθαι δοκοΐεν αν οι δογματικοί καν τώ λεγομένῳ ἡθικῷ μέρει τῆς καλούμενης φιλοσοφίας.
279	Τοσαῦτα και περί τον ηθικού τόπου συμμέτρως ώς έν ύποτυπώσει διεζελθόντες, ἐνταῦθα περι-γράφομεν καὶ πὸ τρίτον σύνταγμα και το παν τών Πυρρωνείων υποτυπώσεων σπούδασμα, εκείνο επει-πόντες.
ΛΒ\—ΔΙΑ ΤΙ 0 ΣΚΕΠΤΙΚΟΣ ΕΝΙΟΤΕ ΑΜΤΔΡΟΤΣ ΤΑΙ2 ΠΧΘΑΝΟΤΗΣΙΝ ΕΡΩΤΑΝ ΕΠΙΤΗΔΕΤΒΙ Α0Γ0Τ2
280	Ὀ σκεπτικός διά το φιλάνθρωπος είναι τήν τών δογματικών οϊησίν τε καὶ προπέτειαν κατά δύναμιν Ιασθαι λόγω βούλεται. καθάπερ οὖν οἱ τῶν σω~
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for the latter, though he is perturbed if he is feeling 277 an impulse,* yet ceases from his perturbation if he gains his desires.
So, then, the sage does not become temperate in virtue of his prudence ; or if he does become so, he is of all men the most miserable, so that the art of living has brought him no benefit but the uttermost perturbation. And we have shown above a that the man who believes that he possesses the art of living, and that by means of it he discerns what things are naturally good and what bad, is extremely perturbed both when good things are bis and when evil things.
We must, then, declare that, if there is no agree- 278 ment as to the existence of things good and bad and indifferent, and the art of living is possibly nonexistent, or—if its existence is provisionally admitted —brings no benefit to its possessors but, on the contrary, causes them extreme perturbations, then the Dogmatists would seem to be vainly puffed up in respect of the so-called Ethical division of what they term “ philosophy/’
Having now treated of the subject of Ethics also 279 at sufficient length for an account in outline, we conclude at this point our third book, and with it the complete treatise on “ Pyrrhonean Outlines,” adding only this final section :
Chapter XXXII.—Why the Sceptic sometimes
PURPOSELY PROPOUNDS ARGUMENTS WHICH ARE LACKING IN POWER OF PERSUASION
The Sceptic, being a lover of his kind, desires to 280 cure by speech, as best he can, the self-conceit and rashness b of the Dogmatists. So, just as the
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ματικῶν παθών Ιατροί διάφορα κατά μέγεθος ἔχουσι βοηθήματα, καί τοΐς μεν σφοδρώς πεπονθοσι τὰ σφοδρά τούτων προσάγουσι τοῖς δὲ κούφως τα κουφότερα, καὶ ὁ σκεπτικός ούτως διάφορους 281 έρωτα [καὶ] κατά ἰσχὺν λόγους, καὶ τοῖς μεν εμ-βριθέσι καὶ εύτόνως ἀνασκευάζειν δυναμένοις το τῆς οἰήσεως τῶν δογματικών πάθος επι των σφοδρά τῇ προπέτεια κεκακωμενών χρήται, τοῖς δὲ κονφοτέροις επί τών επιπόλαιον καί εύίατον εχόντων τό τής οΐήσεως πάθος καί υπό κουφότερων πιθανοτήτων άνασκευάζεσθαι δυναμενων. διόπερ ότέ μεν εμβριθείς ταΐς πιθανότησιν ότέ δε καί αμαυρότερους φαινομένους ούκ όκνει λόγους συν-ερωτάν 6 από τής σκέφεως όρμώμένος, επίτηδες, ώς άρκοϋντας αύτώ πολλάκις προς τό άνύειν τό προ κείμενον.
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physicians who cure bodily ailments have remedies which differῶμ strength, and apply the severe ones to those whose ailments are severe and the milder to those mildly affected,—so too the Sceptic propounds arguments which differ in strength, and employs those 281 which are weighty and capable by their stringency of disposing of the Dogmatist's’ ailment, self-conceit, in cases where" the mischief is due to a severe attack of rashness, while he employs the milder arguments in the case of those whose ailment of conceit is superficial and easy to cure, and whom it is possible to restore to health by milder methods of persuasion. Hence the adherent of Sceptic principles does not scruple to propound at one time arguments that are weighty in their”persuasiveness, and at another time such as appear less impressive,—and he does so on purpose, as the latter are frequently sufficient to enable Mm to effect his object.
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VELLEIUS PATERCULUS and RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI. Trans, by F. W. Shipley.
VIRGIL. Trans, by H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. ΠΙΆ Impression, Vol. II. 3th Impression.)
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VITRUVIUS: BE ARCHITECTURA. Trans, by F. Granger. 2 Vols. Vol. I.
GREEK AUTHORS
ACHILLES TATIUS. Trans, by S. Gaselee.
AENEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS and ONA-SANDER. Trans, by The Illinois Greek Glub. AESCHINES. Trans, by C. D. Adams.
AESCHYLUS. Trans, by H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols.
(Vol. I. 3rd Impression, Vol. II. 2nd Impression revised.) APOLLODORUS. Trans, by Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. APOLLONIUS RHODlUS. Trans, by R. C. Seaton. (4th Impression.)
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Trans, by Kirsopp Lake.
2	Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Impression, Vol. II. 4th Impression.) APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Trans, by Horace White.
4	Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd, Vols. II.-IV. 2nd Impression.) ARATUS : of. CALLIMACHUS.
ARISTOPHANES. Trans, by Benjamin Bickley Rogers.
3	Vols. (Verse translation.) (3rd Impression.) ARISTOTLE : THE “ ART ” OF RHETORIC. Trans.
by J. H. Freese.
ARISTOTLE: THE METAPHYSICS. Trans, by H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. Vol. I.
ARISTOTLE : THE NICOM ACHEAN ETHICS. Trans, by H. Rackham.
ARISTOTLE: THE PHYSICS. Trans, by the Rev. P.
Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford. 2 Vols. Vol. I. ARISTOTLE : POETICS : “ LONGINUS ” : ON THE SUBLIME. Trans, by W. Hamilton Fyfe, and DEMETRIUS : ON STYLE. Trans, by W. Rhys Roberts. (2nd Impression revised.)
ARISTOTLE : THE POLITICS. Trans, by H. Rackham. ARRIAN : HISTORY OF ALEXANDER and INDICA.
Trans, by the Rev. E. Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. ATHENAEUS: THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS. Trans, by C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. Vols. I.-V.
CALLIMACHUS and LYCOPHRON. Trans, by A. W.
Mair, an» ARATUS, trans. by G. R. Mair.
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Trans, by the Rev.
G.	W. Butterworth.
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COLLUTHUS : of. OPPIAN.
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Thornley’s translation revised by J. M. fidmonds: and PARTHENIUS. Trans, by
S.	Gaselee. (2nd Impression.)
DEMOSTHENES:	DE CORONA and DE FALSA
_ LEGATIONE. Trans, by C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. DEMOSTHENES : OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEP-TINES, and MINOR SPEECHES. Trans. byJ.H. Vince. DIO CASSIUS : ROMAN HISTORY. Trans, by E. Cary.
9 Vols. (Vol. II. 2nd Impression.)
DIO CHRYSOSTOM. 4 Vols. Vol. I. Trans, by J. W. Cohoon.
DIODORUS SICULUS. Trans, by C. H. Oldfather. 9 Vols. Vol. I.
DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Trans, by R. ΐ>. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.)
EPICTETUS. Trans, by W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. EURIPIDES. Tfans. by A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Verse trans.)
(Vols. I. and II. 5th, Vol. III. 3rd, Vol. IV. Uh Imp.) EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans.
by Kirsopp Lake and E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols.
GALEN : ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. Trans, by A. J. Brock. (2nd Impression.)
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans, by W. R. Paton.
5	Vols. (Vol. I. 3τᾶ, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.)
THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS). Trans, by J. M. Edmonds. (5th Imp.) GREEK ELEGY AND IAMBUS with the ANACRE-ONTEA. Trans, by J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. HERODES, etc. Trans, by A. D. Knox: of. THEOPHRASTUS, CHARACTERS.
HERODOTUS. Trans, by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol.
I. 3rd Impression, Vols. II.-IV. 2nd Impression.) HESIOD and THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Trans, by
H.	G. Evelyn White. (4<th Impression.)
HIPPOCRATES and HERACLEITUS. Trans, by W. H. S. Jones and E. T, Withington. 4 Vols.
HOMER: # ILIAD. Trans, by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols.
(Vol. I. 3rd Impression, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) HOMER : ODYSSEY. Trans, by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols.
(Vols. I. 4th Impression, Vol. II. 3rd Impression.) ISAEUS. Trans, by E. S, Forster.
ISOCRATES. Trans.byG.Norlin. 3Vols. Vols.LandII. 5
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JOSEPHUS. Trans, by H. St. J. Thackeray. 8 Vols.
Vols. I.-IV.	· .
JULIAN. Trans, by Wiimer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I.
2nd Impression.)
LUCIAN. Trans, by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV.
(Vols, I. and II. 3rd Impression.)
LYCOPHRON: cf. CALLIMACHUS.
LYRA GRAECA. Trans.byJ.'M.Edmonds. 3 Vols, (Vol.
1.2nd Edition revised and enlarged, Vol. II. 2nd Imp. rev.) LYSIAS. Trans, by W. R. M. Lamb.
MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans, by C. R. Haines. (3rd Impression revised.)
MENANDER. Trans, bv F. G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. rev.) OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS and TRYPHIODORUS. Trans, by A. W. Main
PAPYRI, SELECT. Trans, by A. S. Hunt and C. C.
Edgar. 2 Vols. Vol. I.
PARTHENIUS : of. DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, Trans, by W. H, S. Jones. 4 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. I.-III. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.)
PHILO. Trans, by F. H. Colson and the Rev. G. H.
Whitaker. 10 Vols. Vols. I.-IV.
PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. Trans, by F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Impression, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) PHILOSTRATUS and EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. Trans, by Wiimer Cave Wright. PHILOSTRATUS. IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS.
DESCRIPTIONS. Trans, by A. Fairbanks.
PINDAR. Trans, by Sir J. E. Sandys. (5th Imp. rev.) PLATO:	CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I. and II.,
HIPPARCHUS, THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS, EPINOMIS. Trans, by W. R. M. Lamb.
PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER and LESSER HIPPIAS. Trans, by Η. N. Fowler.
PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. Trans, by Η. N. Fowler. (6th Impression.) PLATO .· LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY-DEMUS. Trans, by W. R, M. Lamb.
PLATO: LAWS. Trans, by the Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. Trans, by W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd Impression revised.)
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PLATO: REPUBLIC. Trans, by Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. VoLI. PLATO : STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans, by Η. N.
Fowler ; ION. Trans, by W. R. M. Lamb.
PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. Trans, by Η. N. Fowler. (2nd Impression.)
PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, ΜΕΝΕ-• XENUS, EPISTULAE. Trans, by the Rev. R. G. Bury. PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans, by B.
Perrin. U Vols. (Vols. I., II., III. and VII. 2nd Imp,) PLUTAItCH: M OR ALIA. Trans, by F. C. Babbitt. 14 Vols. Vols. I.-III.
POLYBIUS. Trans, by W. R. Patoni 6 Vols. PROCOPIUS ; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans, by Η. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols.*I.-V. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp,) QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans, by A. S. Way. (Verse.) ST. BASIL: THE LETTERS. Trans, by R. Deferrari. 4 Vols. Vols. I.-III.
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPIi.
Trans, by the Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Trans, by the Rev. R. G. Bury.
3	Vols. Vol. I. OUTLINES OF PYRRHONISM. SOPHOCLES. Trans, by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Verse translation.) (Vol. 1. 6th Impression, Vol. II. 4sth Impression.) STRABO : GEOGRAPHY. Trans, by Horace L. Jones.
8	Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.)
THEOPHRASTUS : CHARACTERS. Trans, by J. M. Edmonds ;.HERODES, CERCIDAS AND THE GREEK CHOLIAMBIC POETS. Trans, by A. D. Knox. THEOPHRASTUS : ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans.
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols.
THUCYDIDES. Trans, by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vols.
I.-III. 2nd Impression revised.)
TRYPHIODORUS: cf. OPPIAN.
XENOPHON : CYROPAEDIA. Trans, by Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.)
XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and SYMPOSIUM. Trans, by C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (2nd Impression.)
ΧΕΝΟΡΗΘΝ : MEMORABILIA and OECONOMICUS. Trans, by E. C. M archant.
XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans, by E. C. Marchant.
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GREEK AUTHORS
ARISTOTLE:	ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. H.
Rackham. *
ARISTOTLE: DE ANIMA etc. W. S. Hett. ARISTOTLE: ECONOMICS. W. G. Armstrong. ARISTOTLE: ON THE MOTION OF ANIMALS, etc.
E. S. Forster and A. Peck.
ARISTOTLE : ORGANON. Η. P. Cooke. DEMOSTHENES : MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO-CRATES, TIMOCRATES. J. H. Vince. DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS. G. M. Calhoun.	#
MINOR ATTIC ORATORS (ANTIPHON, ANDO-CIDES, DEMADES, DINARCHUS, HYPEREIDES).
K.	Maidment.
MYTHOGRAPHI GRAECI. D. H. Knappe.
GREEK MATHEMATICAL WORKS. J. Thomas. MYTHOGRAPHI GRAECI. D. H. Knappe.
LATIN AUTHORS
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. J. C. Rolfe.
CELSUS. W. G. Spencer.
CICERO : CATILINE ORATIONS. B. L. Ullman. CICERO: DEORATORE,ORATOR,BRUTUS. Charles Stuttaford and W. E. Sutton.
CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, PRO PROV. CONS., PRO BALBO. J. H. Freese. ENNIUS, LUCILIUS, AND OTHER SPECIMENS OF OLD LATIN. E. H. Warmington.
MINOR LATIN POETS. J. Wight Duff.
PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY. W. H. S. Jones and
L.	F. Newman.
PRUDENTIUS. J. H. Baxter.
SIDONIUS. E. y. Arnold and W. B. Anderson.
SILTUS ITALICUS: FUNICA. J. D. Duff. VALERIUS FLACCUS. J. H. Mosley.
DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION
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